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Already Started | 


At Boulder Dam Calls for Short Term Commercial Credits, However, Were 
York Area, According to Federal 


Mr. Wilbur Declares Con- 
struction of Railroad, 
Highway, Waterworks and 
Town Is Under Way 


Project Is Described 
As Conquest of Desert 


Secretary of Interior Says 
Plans and = Specifications 
Will Be Carried to Comple- 


q) tion Speedily 


Construction of the Boulder Dam 


project has begun, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, announced 


- 


in a statement July 7. 

Plans and specifications, Mr. Wilbur 
said, are being carried to completion 
with all possible expedition, looking to 
the advertising of bids and the awarding 
of construction contracts at the earliest 
Possible date. The first day’s work, 
started immediately after President 


Hoover signed the appropriation bill, 

was on the railroad, construction road, 

town site and water works, it was stated. 
New Credit Expected 

“The Boulder Dam will signalize our 
national conquest over the Great Amer- 
ican Desert,” Mr. Wilbur said in an- 
nouncing the start of construction. 
“With dollars, men and_ engineering 
@rains we will build a great natural re- 
source. We will make new geography, 
and start a new era in the southwestern 
part of the United States. 

“With Imperial Valley no longer men- 
aced by floods, new hope and new finan- 
cial credit will be given to one of the 
largest irrigation districts in the West. 
By increasing the water supply of Los 
Angeles and the surrounding cities, 
homes and industries are made possible 
for many millions of people. A great 
new source of power forecasts the open- 
ing of new mines and the creation of 
new industries in Arizona, Nevada and 
California.” 

The public, Mr, Wilbur warned, should 
not go to the vicinity of the damsite ex- 
pecting to get work without ample pro- 
vision against emergency should the ex- 
pectation fail. Employment, he said, will 
develop only as contracts are let and 
ample notice will be given — oppor- 
tunities for work present themselves. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Interior an- 
nounced today (July 7) that construction 
of the Boulder Dam project had com- 
menced, immediately on the President's 
signature of the appropriation bill. 

The engineer in charge, Mr. Walker 
R. Young, and his assistants, were al- 
ready on the ground waiting telegraphic 
instructions. The first day’s work be- 
gan the staking out of the railroad and 
the construction road, surveys of which 
have slready been completed, laying 
out stree+s for the town site, and con- 
tinuation of surveys for the water supply 
system. 

The order which started construction 
was signed by the Secretary immediately 
following the President’s signature of 
the appropriation bill, and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Order No. 436. Elwood Mead, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation: You are di- 
rected to commence construction § on 
Boulder Dam today.” 

The Secretary stated the 


that plans 


and specifications are being carried to | 


completion with all possible expedition, 
looking to the advertising of bids and 
awarding of construction contracts at the 
earliest possible date. Following the 
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Natural Gas Company 


Opposes New Taxes 


5.] 


Mississippi Is Restrained From 
Enforcing Privilege Levy 


Jackson, Miss., July 7.— A restraining 
ogder against the Mississippi tax commis- 
sion to prevent enforcement of the new 
privilege tax law against the Interstate 
patural Gas Company has been issued by 
sudge Edwin R. Holmes in the District 
Court for the Southern District of Mis- 
sissippi. 

An application for a preliminary in- 
junction will be heard in New Orleans 
on July 15 by a three-judge statutory 
court composed of Judges Holmes, Allen 
Cox and Rufus Foster. 

The suit, which was filed by Dave C. 
Bramlette, of Woodville, as counsel for 
the Interstate Natural Gas Company. 
alleges that section 163 of the 1930 law, 


applicable to pipe lines, contravenes the} 


commerce clause of the Constitution of 
the United States and constitutes a void 
attempt to levy a privilege tax on inter- 
state commerce. 

The petitioner, according to its bill of 
complaint, “owns a large acreage of 
proven mineral lands in the State of 
Louisiana and constantly acquiring 
natural gas, which is a lawful article of 
commerce.” 
siana, some of which run into Misgis- 
sippi and back into Louisiana. It de- 
livers gas only to ‘two points in Missis- 
sippi, the bill says, and does rot store 
any gas within the State, but such gas 
“is in continuous transit and wholly and 
exclusively in interstate commerce.” 

Section 163 of the new law, it is stated, 
provides for a levy of $50 per mile on 


is 


all pipe line of 20 inches diameter or) 


more, $35 per mile for 15 to 20-inch 
pipe, $25 for 12 to 15-inch pipe and $10 
for pipe less than 12 inches. 


* 


It owns pipe lines in Loui- | 
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Light in New 


Building Work Large Demand for Capital 


Bond Offerings 


Reserve Bank’s Statement for June 


New York, N. Y., July 7.—Short-term 
commercial credit was in light demand 
from business in the second Federal re- 
| serve district during June, according to 
the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. The demand 
' for new capital through the bond market 
continued large, however. 

Security loans of reporting member 
banks have increased substantially dur- 
ing recent months and are now $1,200,- 
000,000 larger than a year ago, the re- 
|view shows. Money rates continued to 
decline, the call loan rate sinking to the 
lowest level in several years. 
| Banks and other investors showed an 
| active demand for bills, and the invest- 
ment demand for commercial paper was 
excellent. 
| The discussion of the money market 
in June as carried by the review follows 
lin full text: 


m 


‘Mr. Stone Predicts 
Eventual Betterment 
For Grain Situation 


Overnight Improvement Not 
Expected, However, From 
Board’s Work, He Tells 


Cooperation Institute 


Columbus, Ohio, July 7.—Eventual im- 
provement but not overnight results, will 
the efforts 

to help farmers organize 


from of 
Board 


‘or cooperative action, according to an 


come 
Farm 


address on June 7 by James C. Sione, 
vice chairman of the Board, before the 
American Institute of Cooperation, meet- 
ing at Ohio State University in Co- 
lumbus. 

After enumerating the organizations 
that have been set up for the coopera- 
tive marketing of various products, and 
the plans in other fields, Mr. Stone said. 
“We helieve that it will take several 
years for these national sales organiza- 
tions to become properly organized and 
officered but with efficient management 
they eventually will be able to perfect 
a more economical and efficient distribut- 
ing system of farm products.” 

Denies Price-Fixing Charge 

No foundation, said Mr. Stone, existed 
for charges of Government price-fixing 
that followed actions of the Board at 
the time of the grain market disturbance, 

“The Farm Board, using the authority 
and™means at its command,” he said, “did 
nothing more for the agricultural com- 
modities market than bankers and busi- 
ness men die to meet the emergency in 
the securities market crash.” 

If such action had not been taken, he 
asserted, the price of wiles probably 
| would have dropped te 75 cents a bushel, 
with effects on other farm commodities. 

“Although the Stabilization Corpora- 
tion may lose some money on the wheat 
it has bought,” said Mr. Stone, “no one 
can say that its loss will be one-fiftieti 
as much as the losses would have been 
to the entire country if a complete col- 
lapse of farm commodity prices had oc- 
curred.” 

Following Industrial Lead e 

Acreage reduction in farm products 
merely follows the example of manufac- 
turers in patterning production after 
probable demand, the vice chairman 
stated. He said the Farm Board ex- 
pects soon to reconimend a new lana 
policv, resulting from a study of mar- 
ginal and submarginal land, and that 
the individual farmer cannot depend 
upon cooperative marketing alone to 
make him successful. 

Mr. Stone’s address 
} text: 

When Chairman Legge addressed the 
annual convention of the institute last 
year at Baton Rouge, he explained the 


follows in fuli 
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we 


the Federal | 


Business demands for funds continued 
during the past month to show the same 
tendencies as in several preceding 
months. The demand for short-term 
commercial credit remained light during 


most of the month, but the demand for} 


new capital through the bond market 
continued large. This large demand for 
capital and light demand for commercial 


credit has been accompanied by corre- | 
sponding changes in member bank credit | 


—investments and security loans have 
increased whfie other loans, largely com- 
mercial, have declined. 


A review of previous periods of busi- | 
recession since the war indicates | 
that these tendencies are similar to those | 


ness 


evident in 1921-1922, in 1924, and in 
1927-1928. That is to say, in each of 
these periods, business movements like 
the present have been accompanied by 


,a decrease in commercial loans, and by 


an increase in bank investments and bond 
flotations. In the extent of the decline, 


the liquidation of ‘commercial loans dur- | 


ing recent months has no parallel since 


1921, when, accompanying an even more} 
drastic decline in commodity prices than | 
was | 


has occurred recently, the decline 
much larger, and continued for several 
months after industrial activity had 
turned upward. In 1924 and in 
928 also, an increase in bank invest- 
ments and loans on securities, accom- 
panying large new capital issues, oc 
curred well in advance of an increase 
in business activity. while no material 
increase in commercial loans occurred 
until after a recovery in business had 
begun, 


Increase in Investments 
The increase in the investments of 
reporting banks in recent months, while 
following the general tendencies of pre- 


vious periods, has not been sufficient to} 


equal the liquidation of commercial loans, 
nor has it been as large as the increase 
in investments in previous years of busi- 
ness recession. The investments of these 
banks have not yet reached the volume 
of two years ago. 

The security loans of reporting mem- 
ber banks have increased substantially 
during recent months and are now $1,- 
200,000,000 larger than a year ago. This 
is due to the fact that the reporting 
banks, especially the New York City 
institutions, have been called upon té 
replace a part of the funds withdrawn 


from the call loan market by corporation, | 


foreign, and other lenders, as money 
rates have declined. Loans to brokers 
and security dealers by other lenders, in- 
cluding the report of the New York City 
member banks and the report of the 
New York Stock Exchange, indicated a 
total of approximately $1,600,000,000 on 
June 18, as compared with nearly $5,400,- 
000,000 at the high level of early Octo- 
ber, 1929, and are now in the smallest 
volume since the beginning of 
While liquidation in the security markets 
has resulted in a large reduction 
curity loans of all kinds, the reporting 
banks’ security loans for their own ac- 
count have increased about $750,000,000 
from the level of just prior to the stock 
decline of last October. 


Reduced Brokers Loans 

During the four weeks ended with June 
25, the volume of brokers loans placed 
by New York City banks was reduced 
$600,000,000, of which roughly one half 
was in loans placed for the account of 
out-of-town banks and the other half 
in loans for the account of other lenders. 
Total brokers loans placed by New York 
City reporting member banks on June 25 
were the smallest since February. 

The withdrawal of funds by lenders 
other than banks from employment in 
brokers loans was accelerated during the 
past two weeks by the decline in 
loan rates to the lowest levels in many 
years, and by the reduced demand for 
loans which has accompanied the decline 
in stock prices. The June decline in 
money rates continued the tendency of 
recent months, but was expedited by the 
purchase of an additional $50,000,000 of 
United States Government securities by 
the reserve banks in the early part of 
June, and by the reduction in Federal 


1.J 
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Drive to Promote Road Safety 


Planned in New England States 


Campaign to Be Conducted 


and Civic Agencies as W 


During August With Public 
ell as Private Concerns 


Cooperating in Movement 


State of New Hampshire: 


N AN effort to reduce automobile 
accidents and eliminate los of life 
caused by motor-vehicle accidents in 
the New England group of States, 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, a  “save-a-life’’ campaign 
will be conducted from Aug. 1 to Aug. 
31, inclusive. This was announced July 
7 by John F. Griffin, commissioner of 
motor vehicles of the State of New 
Hampshire and president of the east- 
ern conference of motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators. This conference is made 
up of 16 eastern States and 2 prov- 
inces of Canada, of which the six New 
England States are meribers. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The campaign will be made official 
for each State by a proclamation is- 
sued by the governor of each State. 
The proclamations will call upon all 
municipal authorities, the press, mo- 
tor clubs, safety councils, and _ civic 
and commercial bodies to cooperate in 
the “save-a-life”’ movement. 

It is believed that state-wide safety 
campaigns are productive of great 


Concord, July 7. 

good from an educational viewpoint 
in awakening the consciousness of 
motor-vehicle owners and pedestrians 
and in bringing to their minds’ the 
necessity of using caution, being care- 
ful and considerate of other people’s 
rights. 

The campaign will cover two chief 
causes of motor-vehicle accidents— 
first, the human element which is re- 
sponsible for the greatest number of 
accidents. This part of the campaign 
will be conducted in an educational 
manner, most of this work being done 
by civic organizations, motor clubs, 
safety councils and other gorups in- 
terested in safety. 

The second great cause of accidents 
is that of faulty mechanism of auto- 
mobiles, lack of proper brakes, lights, 
horns, steering mechanism, windshield 
wipers and other safety devices. It 
is hoped that at the end of the cam- 
paign every motor vehicle operating in 
the six New England States will have 
been inspected and approved as being 
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1927- | 


1928. | 


in se-| 


call | 


Federal Bureau 


| Aiding Dairymen | 
| Ample Opportunity Said to 
Exist for Expanding 
Sales 


| \ ILK 


the 


consumption per capita in 
United States is much smalier 
than in several other conutries, and 
there is ample opportunity for dairy- 
men to expand their sales, O. E. Reed, | 
Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture, stated | 





July 7 in an address before the an- 
nual California State Milk Control 
Conference at Sacramento. <A _ sum- 
mary of his address prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture follows in 
full text: 

Few foodstuffs are delivered to the 
consumer as quickly and cleanly and | 
with as little lost motion as_ milk, 
and in bringing about this condition 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, co- 
operating with State and city and 
other officials and with the dairy in- | 
dustry and the public, has played an | 
important part. The *ederal Bureau, 
he said, is working constantly to | 
raise still higher the general level of | 
quality of the public milk and cream | 
supply. 

“The consumption of dairy products 
in the United States can be greatly | 
increased,”” he said. “The per-capita | 
consumption of milk in this country is 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


| 
| 


ay Exports 


Continue Increase 


| In First Five Months 


Department of Commerce 
Notes Gains for Farm Im- 
plements and in Industrial 
Equipment 


| 
| Continued gains in American exports | 
lof industrial machinery, and a_substan- 
| tial gain in foreign shipments of agri- 
cultural implements during the first five 
months of this year, are shown by ex- 
‘port metrds, accerding to statements on 
July 7 by the Departmnet of Commerce. | 
The gain in agricultural implements | 
lis credited largely to tractor purchases | 
by Russia in the first three months ol 
the year. | 
| Industrial Machines Gain | 
Industrial machinery export business | 
in May was 16 per cent greater than 
in the same month last year, it was said | 
in a Department statement, which fol-| 
lows in full text: 
“United States exports of industria! 
machinery for May showed an_ increas¢ 
| of 16 per cent in value over May, 1929, 
{and brought the total for the five months 
{to $110,181,000, compared with $104,-| 
| 041,000 for the corresponding period of | 
'last year, according to the Commerce 
| Department’s industrial machinery di-| 
| vision. Metal-working, construction, ana! 
well and refinery machinery were mainly 
responsible for this gain. 
“Statements to the effect 
working machinery exports showed the 
| greatest imcrease have been so often in| 
these monthly surveys as to become al-! 
most trite, mevertheles, it is equally true 
of the period under review. — Foreign 
shipments of this class of machinery | 
jmade a gain of 69 per cent for tne| 
|month, while for the first five months | 
{this trade is 26 per cent above that oi | 
| the corresponding period of last year. 
| “Engine lathes were one of the items 
| which contributed to this growth, show- 
| ing an increase of $500,000 for the month 


| 


that metal- 
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‘Ruling Is Promised 
| On Russian Lumber 


| Conviet Labor Involved, Treas-| 


ury Asserts 

The Department of the Treasury will 
decide “very soon” whether it will in- | 
voke an embargo act against further im- 
|} portation of lumber from Soviet Russia | 
lon the grounds that convict 
| used in its production, the Assistant Sec- 


labor was) 
retary of the Treasurer, Seymour Low- 
man, stated orally July 7. 

Representatives of tho International 
Paper Company, the Amtorg Trading 
Company and the Dutton Lumber Com- 
pany were before Mr. Lowman prior to 
his announcement, with protests ageinst 
the action of Customs authorities in re- 
fusing entry to several shipments of 
Russian lumber that have arrived at 
Amercian ports within the last week. 
The shipments are held at the ports pend- 
| ing final decision by the Treasury, which 
'is reviewing the reports of Government 
| agents who conducted an investigation | 
| into the Russian labor supply. 
| “We will reach a decision very soon,” 
| said Mr. Lowman at the conelusion of 
jan all-day series of conferences, “We 
have heard the side of the importers and | 
they contend thcre was no convict labor 
used in production of the lumber. On 
| the other hand, Government agents have 
|made a@ painstaking investigation, and 
|they are convinced that convict labor 
jhas been used, at least in producing the 
|logs from which the lumber was manu- 
' factured, 

“The new tariff act as well as the old | 
jone gives authority to lay an embargo 
against importations of goods produced 
iby convict labor, It affects goods pro- 
| duced ‘in whole or in part’ and the Gov- 
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| seamen 


|shipping policy of the 
| to 


Marine Progran, | 
Mr. Glover Says 


Post Office Executive Be- 
lieves Nation Will Occupy 
Front Rank in Shipping 
Despite Competition 


Replies to Criticism 
Of Foreign Operator 


Fifty-six Vessels Now Projected 


Will Cost Over 300 Mil- 
lions; Shipyards Show Gain 
In Employment 


The United States will not be driven 
off the seas by other countries that might 
wish to see its shipping program dis- 
continued, according to a statement on 
July 7 by W. Irving Glover, Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, referring to 
criticisms at a recent international ship- | 
ping conference in Copenhagen of 
American merchant marine policies. 

His statement, made public by the 
Post Office Department, follows in full 
text: 

W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster (General, took occasion to 
comment on the resolution recently in- 
troduced by A. P. Moeller, the well- 
h.own Danish shipowner, at the Baltic 
and International Maritime Conference, 
held at Copenhagen. This resolution 
pleaded for the open door policy among 
maritime nations of the world, and se- 
verely criticized the merchant marine 
policies of the United States. 

Determined Policy 


“If Mr. Moeller thinks the United 
States can be frightened by mere words 
and threats from its determination, with 


; the aid of Congress, and the Jones-White 


law as administered through the Post- 
office Department, to have a real mer- 
chant marine which will maintain front 
rank with the nations of the world, he 
is sadly mistaken,” Mr. Glover declared. 
“The United States is more determined 
than ever to have a merchant marine sec- 
ond to none. In furtherance of that, we 
point to the record of this reestablish- 
ment of it yy the sounds whith come from 
the shipyards of the country, made by 
the American working man.” 

Mr. Glover said he agreed with Mr. 
Moeller, as Lincoln said: “You cannot 
fool all the people all the time.” 


New Conditions 


“That is why we plan to build a mer- 
chant marine in this country,” Mr. 
Glover continued. “America is through 
trying to fool the American people by 
letting foreign countries control the 
seven seas, with a policy which is almost 
one of complete ownership. The United 
States is through standing idly by and 
allowing great sums of American dollars 
drift abroad and find their way into 
building the great liners of recent pro- 
duction, givine benefit to the foreign 
wage earner, while those in the United 
States stand by and see the ways of 
the American shipyards idle, and the 
of this country twiddle their 
as foreign flag 
the ports of this country, manned with 
low paid crews, and the cobwebs weave 
thicker in the stacks of our own mer- 
chant marine.” 

Mr. Moeller went on to say at the time 
of the introduction of his resolution be- 
fore the conference: 

“IT am absolutely convinced it a 
fallacy when the American people have 
been made to believe that the present 
United States 
best interests of the 
I am confident that it is not, 

I am likewise confident that sooner 
later the truth thereof will dawn on 
American public.” 


Fast Ships Planned 

“Of courfe,” said Mr. Glover, “it is 
proper for Mr. Moeller, a foreigner, to 
say that the United States does not re- 
quire all this new tonnage which is com- 
ing into being, by the way, not on paper, 
but in shipyards. Mr, Moeller would 
have the United States continue to pay 
the slow moving fleet for carrying thé 
mails on a high poundage basis. The 
other nations would) continue building 
theix new fleets and soon, of necessity, 


thumbs 


is 


is 
the 
people. 
and 
or 


the 
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Lead in Exports 


Analysis of 1929 Shipments 
Shows Texas Again Ranks 
Second Armnong States 


N analysis of the 1929 export trade 

of the Nation and the amount each 
State contributed, to the total reveals 
that New York continued to maintain 
its position as the leading exporting 
area, according to statements made 
public July 7 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The | statistics are based upon 
through export bills of lading, the De- 
partment explains, and do not provide 
a completely accurate index of the 
exact volume of export shipments from 
each State. 

The foreign shipments from the 
State of New York comprised more 
than 18 per cent of the total United 
States export trade. As compared to 
1928 New York’s gain was greater 
than that of any other State, showing 
an increase of nearly $100,000,000 over 
the previous year, the analysis shows. 

Texas, as in previous years, was the 
second most important exporting State. 
California, which ranked fourth in 
1928, advanced to third place, while 
Michigan dropped from third to fourth 
position, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New 
Jersey and Ohio followed in the order 
of their importance. 

(Statistics showing export trade of 
each of the 48 States will be printed 
im subsequent issres.) 


Reduced Percentage 
Of Unemployment Is 


Revealed in Census 


Data From 66 Counties in 
Four States With Balti- 
more Show 1.4 Per Cent 
Seeking W ork 


A lower percentage of unemployment, 
in ratio to total population, as compared 
with previous reports on the subject, 
was given in returns made public on 
July 7 by the Bureau of the Census, 

Ths returns covered 66 counties ,in 
four States, and in addition the inde- 
pendent City of Baltimore, Md, with a 
total population of 2,352,406, and with 
the number of unemployed placed at 
33,406—a percentage of 1.4 on the basis 
of the total number of people. 

In Baltimore, with a population of 787,- 
317, the number of unemployed was given 
as 17,273, which is slightly more than 2 
per cent, 

For 28 counties of Mississippi, with 
a population of 677,941, the smallest 
percentage of umemployment was” re- 
ported in the figures showing 5,090 job- 
less. In West Virginia, 18 counties with 
a combined population of 440,436 
ported 5,879 out of work. In Maryland, 
% countjes, exclusive of the City of Balti- 
more, reported a total population of 
199,556 and 957 unemployed, it was 
shown, 

Oregon, with a com- 
247,356, there were 
of jobs. 


In 11 counties in 
bined population of 
4,207 reported out 


The Bureau of the Census stated that | 


the figures were subject to correction, 
and represented persons usually work- 
ing at a gainful occupation who were 
reported on the umemployment schedule 
as without a job, able to work, and look- 
ing fora job. The 
and Apr. 2 and was finished in some 
districts before the close of that month, 
but in other districts extended into May. 

The inquiry of the enumerator related 

to the day preceding the call of the 

enumerator, it was pointed out. 

State of New York: 
New York, July 7. 
Preference in the employment of citi- 

zens of New York State in the construc- 

tion of public works by the State and 


municipalities was urged ina letter sent} 


by the industrial commissioner, Frances 
Perkins, to the mayors of leading cities. 
Miss Perkins asked for coperation’ in 
aiding the labor department in the en- 
forcement of the 1930 amendments to the 


labor law providing for the protection of | 


the State’s citizems through such perf- 


erence, 


Change of Plane Crew in Air 


re- 
| 


canvass was started | 


VERY citizen owes to the 
country a vigilant watch and 


close scrutiny of its public serv- 
ants, and a fair and reasonable 


mate of their fidelity and use- 
ness.” —Grover Cleveland, 


President of the United States, 
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America to Speed "New York Holds | President Urges 
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Senate to Ratify 
~ London Compact 


Special Session Hears Mes- 

| sage From Mr. Hoover 

| Pointing to Need of Ap- 
proval as Peace Measure 


Mr. McKellar Seeks 
Secret Documents 


Mr. Johnson Joins in Request 
For Access to Papers for 
Use in Debate; Policy Is De- 
fended by Mr. Reed 


Members of the Senate 
session at noon, July 7, 
listened to a message from President 
Hoover describing the London naval 

ltreaty as “An important step in dis- 

armament and in world peace,” and then 
adjourned for the day with a resolution 
requesting all secret papers touching on 
the London conference pending as_ the 
first obstacle im the path of ratification. 

(Full text of the President's message 
is printed on page 3.) 

As soon as the clerk finished reading 
Mr. Hoover’s communication Warning 
that failure to ratify the naval compact 
meant a “disastrous period of competi- 
tive armament,” Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, a treaty opponent, 
offered a resolution (S. Res. 320) re- 
| questing the President to submit to the 
, Senate the secret diplomatic documenis 
| which he refused to supply to the For- 
eign Relations Committee. Under the 
rules, this resolution will automatically 
come up for consideration on July 8. 

Need of Ratification 

In his special message urging speedy 
action on the treaty, President Hoover 
asserted that ratification was “im the 
interest of the United States,” was “fair 
to the other participating nations” and 
“promotes the cause of good relations.” 
| The President in his message, trans- 
mitted after a conference with the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, said 
that it was especially necessary to pre- 
sent his views on the treaty because of 
| misinformation and _ misrepresentation 
| which has beem widespread by those who 
in reality are opposed to all limitation 
and reduction in naval arms, “‘Never- 
theless,” he added, “I am convinced that 
the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
‘ean people are opposed to the concep- 


’ 


Fifty-eight 
met in special 


i 
{tion of these grroups.’ 


Importance Stressed 


In stressing the importance of the 
ratification of the treaty, the President 
declared that the alternative “is the com- 
petitive building of navies with all its 
flow of suspicion, hate, ill-will and ulti- 
mate disaster.’” 

Declaring that the treaty marks an 
important step in disarmament and in 
world peace, President Hoover said that 
if the Senate fails to ratify it now “the 
world will be again plunged backward 
from its progress toward peace.”’ 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
a delegate to the London conference, 
took the floor immediately after the Me- 
Kellar resolution had been read, say- 
ing that he had a copy of the corre- 
spondence Which he would show to any 
Senator in confidence, Senator Johnson 
| (Rep.), of California, leading opponent 
to ratification, **scorned” such a proposi- 
tion and demanded the documents for 
use in debate. Off the floor, other Sen- 
ators said that if the data is not forth- 
|coming, a reservation will be offered 
|ealling attention to the fact that ratifi- 
cation is without full knowledge of all 
| the negotiations: 
| “Much has been 
lof disclosing the cables exchanged be- 
{tween the President or the State De- 
partment anc the American Ambassador 
| 


| 
| 
| 





made of the matter 


in London,” Mr. Reed said. “Copies of 
all of these cables were submitted to the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Robinson) 
'and myself in confidence in preparation 
for the work at London. I still have 
jthe copy which was submitted to me 
| in confidence anda, as I said to the Com- 
mittee when the question arose there, I 
shall be very glad to show the corre- 
| spondence to any Senator who will accept 
it in the confidence in which I accepted 
it. The Senator who accepts my sugges- 
| tion will readily see the reason why the 


1.] 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 


‘State Bill Penalizes 


To Be Denied Federal Sanction Slander Over Radio 


Aeronautics Branch of Department of Commerce As- 
serts Proposed Refueling Scheme Involves Too 
Great Risk for Value of Results 


] ECAUSE it is felt that the risk is 
inconsistent with the possible value 
of the results, the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce will 
not grant a waiver of the air com- 
merce act to allow an attempt to be 
made to change crews on an airplane 
engaged in an endurance refueling 
flizht, it was disclosed July 7 in an 
oral statement on behalf of the Aero- 
nautics Branch. 
While no official request has been 
received for such action, the Aero- 
nautics Branch has learned, it was 
said, that present tentative arrange- 
ments call for a take-off at Roasevelt 
Field, Long Island, about July 15. 
Plans of the sponsors are to have 
two Stinson Junior planes engage in 
the novel record effort and to employ 
two crews to operate the record- 
seeking plane, it was stated, Each 


’ 


crew, it has been reported, would re- 
main aloft about 72 hours, and would 
climb into and out of the ship by 
means of a rope ladder suspended by 
the refueling craft. 

Such a flight would require that the 
regulations of the Department pro- 
hibiting flying of planes closer than 
300 feet be suspended during the 
flight, it was saic’ at the Aeronautics 
Branch, which looks with disfavor 
upon such a hazardous stunt. 

“We believe there are too many 
other constructive things to be done,” 
it was said in explanation of the posi- 
tion of officials of the Aeronautics 
Branch, “The hazard involved is not 
warranted by the possible results and 
the doubtful value of achieving the ob- 
jective. For these reasons, the Aero- 
nautics Branch looks with disfavor 
upon this project.”” 


Louisiana Legislation Provides 
Fine and Jail Term 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, July 7. 

| The Louisiama House of Representa- 
tives has passed, by a vote of 71 to 3, 
a bill (H 757) ‘*to prohibit slander over, 
through or by means of what is com- 
monly known as the radio.” 

The measure provides “that any per- 
|son who shall falsely use, utter or pub- 
lish words Over, through, or by means 
of what is commonly known as the radio, 
which in their common acceptation shall 
tend to blackem the memory of one who 
is dead, or impeach the honesty, integ- 
rity, virtue or reputation, or publish the 
natural defects of one who is alive, and 
thereby expose him to public hatred, 
contempt, ridicule, or financial injury, 
shall be guilty of slander.” 
| The bill provides a penalty of a fine 
jof not more than $100 or imprisonment _ 
lin jail for mot more than 30 days, or. 
‘ both, 
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achine Exports Aircraft Makers Urged to Give. Tmmigration Total 
Continue Gains in More Attention to F oreig n Trade In Ma 


First Five Months 


Department of Commerce 
Notes Increase for Indus- 
trial Equipment as Well 
_As Farm Implements 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


anda gain of 70 per cent for the longer 
period. Exports of milling machines 
moved from $1,107,000 to $1,565,000 
based on the five months’ comparison. 
Construction Supplies Up 

“Construction machinery exports are 
now 26 per cent above the level for the 
five months of last year. As usual, ex- 
cavators and power shovels, with their 
accessories and parts, accounted for most 
of this activity, exports being valued at 
$5,255,000 or 26 per cent more than the 
1928 period. Foreign shipments of 
dredging machinery were doubled, rising 
from $400,200 to $810,000. The trade in 
conveying machinery showed a moderate 
gain. 

“Exports of well and refinery ma- 
chinery were 22 per cent ahead of those 
for the five months of last year, despite 
the fact that last year’s shipments es- 
tablished a record for the industry. Most 
of this trade was in oil well (other than 
drilling) and oil refinery machinery, 
which showed little change for the 
month, but moved from $6,574,000 
$8,251,000 for the longer period.” 

Statement in Full Text 

The information showing the five- 
month gain in agricultural simplements 
was compiled by E. V. Needhan, of the 
agricuttural implements division. The 
Department’s statement on this subject 
follows in full text: 

A substantial gain in the foreign ship- 
ments of agricultural implements from 
the United Stetes is recorded during the 
first five months of the present year. 
The gain was recorded during the first 
thre months. Shipments during April 
and May have fallen off slightly. 

The total value of foreign shipments 
during this period (January to May in- 
clusive) was $71,199,136.,a gain of about 
19 per cemt as compared with the figures 
of last year. 

The $11,000,000 increase in five months 
exports is accounted for principally by 
large gains in shipments of tractors and 
parts. Whheel tractor shipments which 
in the first five months of 1929 amounted 
to $25,118,196, rose to $30,328,159. The 
most popular type of wheel tractor was 
as usual, the 15 to 32 horsepower model 
which showed a gain of more than 
$2,000,000. The 33 and over belt horse- 
power type gained almost $2,000,000, 
while the 15 and under belt horsepower 
type recorded a gain of $1,000,000. 
Wheel tractors less wheels gained ap- 
proximately $300,000. 

Tracklaying Tractors Gain 

Tracklaying tractors recorded a satis- 
factory gain in exports, shipments dur- 
ing the first five months amounting to 
$3,700,000 more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. Tracklaying tractors 
less tracks showed a gain of about $170,- 
000, while exports of engines for trac- 
tors recorded a decrease from $100,000 
in 1929 to $62,999 in 1930, the only de- 
crease in the whole tractor group. Ship- 
ments of parts and accessories for trac- 
tors amounted to $8,330,134 in the first 
five months of 1930, as compared with 
$4,831,602 im the same period of 1929. 


Exports of some types of tillage im- | 


plements recorded gains while others 
showed slight decreases. Shipments of 
horse and power plows increased by 14 
per cent during the period while planters 
gained 182 per cent, cultivators 22 per 
cent and sprayers and dusters 32 per 
cent, The decreases recorded were in 
harrows which dropped off 34 per cent, 
drills and seeders which fell 31 per cent 
and other cultivating implements 
parts which showed a decline of 20 per 
cent, 

Combines and other harvesting imple- 
ments and parts were the only items in 
the harvesting machinery group to record 
gains, the former increasing by 26 per 
cent and the latter by 7 per cent. The 
most serious decline in the remaining 
members of the group occurred in mow- 
ers which amounted to 40 per cent. Grain 
harvesters and binders fell off 29 per 
cent, hay rakes and tedders 31 per cent 
and lawn mowers 6 per cent. 

Threshers Show Increase 

In the seed separator group, threshers 
showed a gain of 13 per cent in value 
but a decline of 12 per cent in number. 
Corn shellers and other seed separators 
and parts showed losses of 37 per cent 
and 59 per cent respectively. 

Of the remaining types, cream separa- 
tors, incubators and brooders, feed grind- 
ers and crushers and towers and parts of 
windmills increased with bee-keeping 
equipment, other dairy machinery, other 
poultry equipment, windmills and hay 
presses declined. Miscellaneous agricul- 
tural equipment also showed a decrease. 

The principal cauke for the exception- 
ally large exports during the _ first 
quarter of the year were the large ship- 
ments of tractors to Rusia, this business 


alone amounting to upwards of $20,000,-| 


000, or almost 30 per cent of the total. 
The Russian business reached 
during this period anda decline was only 
natural, since this market, instead 
spreading purchases over a whole year, 
took a year’s supply in a comparatively 
short time. 

Even the most optimistic could not ex- 
pect shipments to Russia‘to continue at 
the rate recorded during January and 
February and naturally the resultant de- 
cline unfavorably reflected the exports to 
all markets, especially during April and 
May. 


Report of Communist 
Activity to Be Printed 


Extensive Dossier Is Compiled 
By House Committee 


A dossier of testimony, data, and news- 
paper and magazine articles is being 
compiled by the House special commit- 
tee investigating the activities of com- 
munists in the United States. The evi- 
dence taken by the Committee at Wash- 
ington is being prepared for early publi- 
cation in a_ specially arranged series, 
and to it will be added the testimony 
to be taken in other cities. - The com- 
mittee also will have available for its 
study a big scrapbook full of newspaper 
articles relating to the subject, arranged 
with the headings for ready reference, 
including the latest utterances of the 
“pravda” at Moscow with reference to 
overthrow of government, according to 
the articles filed in the book on July 7, 

Members of the special committee are 
Representatives Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., chairman;,Nelson (Rep.), 
of Augusta, Me.; Bachmann (Rep.), of 


lo. 


and | 


its peak, 


of | 
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Says Manufacturers Still Are 


Delinquent in Observing “‘Seemingly Trivial” 
Matters in Commerce Abroad 


Commenting on statistics of American | fabric for patching. Perhaps they do not | 
exports of aeronautic products and com- | realize that in my territory, at least, | 
paring them with similar figures for|there is no available aircraft material. | 
European countries, Leighton W. Rogers,| They should pretend they are sending | 


chief of the aeronautics trade division 
of the Department of Commerce, in an 
announcement July 7, 
American manufacturers. are still ¢olin- 


quent in paying attention to “seemingly months for us to get these things if we| 


the plane to the North Pole, and include 
a few of the things that are apt to get | 


declared that} lost while assembling, keeping in mind | 


the'fact that it would take about three | 


trivial” things involved in foreign trade. *really lost them. 


(Statistics showing exports were printed 

: the issue of July 7). 

The aeronautics trade division, Mr. 
Rogers disclosed, will soon put into use 
a standardized system of presenting per- 
formances and specification data for the 
use of foreign representatives and called | 
attention of the industry for the need 
for cooperation in compiling such infor- | 
mation. 

“These instances cited of uncoordi- | 
nated and inadequate handling of exports 
business are by no means unusual, and 
conditions in this respect have shown, 
considerable improvement,” Mr. Rogers | 
added. “If American manufacturers are 
to increase oy even maintain their export 
business, they must give this activity 
the attention which its importance war- 
rants.” 


Shipments of Foreign 
Countries Compared 


The statement of comparisons between | 
American and foreign export trade fol- 
lows: 

“In connection With the recently avail- 
able statistics of United States exports 
of aeronautic products, it is of impor- | 
tance to consider those of European 
countries. France, the principal Euro- 
pean exporter of aircraft, shipped during 
the first quarter of the current year 
$1,353,520 worth of complete aircraft. 
Brazil, Rumania, and Switzerland were 
among the major markets. This valu- 
ation is compared with 56 aircraft valued 
at $835,702 from the United States dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1930. 

“The United Kingdom during the first 
four months of 1930 exported approxi- | 
mately $2,150,000 worth of all aeronautic 
equipment including engines and parts. 
United States’ shipments in these items 
for the same period total $2,200,198. 

“During the first four months of 1930, 
Germany exported 24 complete heavier- 
than-air craft valued at $206,160, as 
compared with 74 from the United States 
at $1,175,000. Countries of destination! 
are not available for the British and 
German exports during the early months | 
of 1930 nor are units for France and| 
the United Kingdom.” 


Report Is Quoted 
Of Pilot-salesman 


Pointing out that although American 
manufacturers have “improved” they still 
“leave much to be desired in their method 
of handling the seemingly trivial things 
which are generally neglected,” Mr. 
Rogers quoted the report of an American 
pilot salesman in one important market 
as follows: 

“Our greatest grievance is the lack of 
reliable complete information concerning 
the various models anc types of planes 
manufactured. We must know not only! 


their performance figures, but what size| 


cases they are packed in, how much they) 
weigh and how they are to be assembled. | 

“It certainly would rot cost more than 
a dollar or two for the shipper to include 
a handful of extra cotter keys, a coil 
of safety wire, a few extra bolts and 
some tape, a quart of dope and a little 
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Rubber Curtailment 
Fails to Raise Price 


Commerce Department Says 
Plan Fell Short of Expectations | 


The May tapping holiday in the rubber 
plantations of the Far East apparently 
has not resulted with the success which! 
was anticipated, it was stated on behalf | 
of the rubber division of the Departmeni | 


tof Commerce July 7. 


The price of rubber is still at a low) 
level, and if the tapping holiday affected 
the industry at all, it was only in pre- 
venting the price from reaching a new | 
low level, it was stated. | 

The English and Dutch have practi-| 
cally admitted that the holiday was a} 
failure, and are preparing to take fur- 
ther steps in order to stimulate the in- 
dustry, according to the division state- 
ment. It is doubtful 1f another holiday | 
will be called, becaus2 the dealers can-| 
not afford to do that at this time, the | 
division said, and they realize that they 
must sell at the best available prices. 

It was said that the British are at-| 
tempting to revive interest in another 
government attempt to control rubber 
prices, similar to the Stevenson scheme, | 
but they admit that such a scheme must 
also have the cooperation of the Dutca. 
Other rubber plantation groups recon- | 
mend cessation of Sunday tapping which | 
is prevalent throughout the rubber area, | 
another suggestion is the prohibition of 
exportation of off-grades of crude rub-} 
ber, especially scrap rubber, of whicn 


| 


about 80,000 tons is exported annually,| , 


the division stated, 

Previously it was believed that the 
holiday might fail due to the Jack of 
cooperation on the part of the natives 
who produce rubber on small tracts, but | 
the division stated that a great many 
of the natives did cooperate and that 1t{ 
was not they who caused the holiday lo 
meet with more or le&s adverse success. 





tiesburg, Miss.; and Eslick (Dem.), of | 
Pulaski, Tenn, They will a: omble at} 
New York City, on July 15, either in a 
judge’s chambers or Federal court room, 
to take further testimony. The wit- 
nesses, there according to Mr. Fish, will 
include Matthew Woll, president of the 
National Civic Federation and vice presi- | 
dent of the American Federation of | 
Labor; Grover A. Whalen, former com-| 
missionér of police, and attorneys or 
other representatives of the Amtorg 
Corporation, whose headquarters are in 
New York City, 

While the itinerary of the committee 
is not complete, according to Mr. Fish 
and his secretary, representing him at 
Washington, and about to leave for New! 
York to arrange for the meeting there, 
the special committee may take testi- 
mony in Detroit, Chicago, and either | 
Pittsburgh or Philadelphia or both. It 
depends on developments whether the 
committee will extend its inquiry to take 
in also Seattle, Wash., and some point 
in California, it was said. 

The Department of Justice, according 
to-Mr. Fish, is cooperating with the 
committee, 


| dual 


| waterway project to connect the Great 


Wheeling, W. Va.; Hall (Dem.), of Hat-| 


* ° * 
{quested at a meeting of representatives 


“The various manufacturers should 
also secure a registered cable or tele- 
graphic address, and include this in all of 
their advertising. Mary times we have 
desired to cable for something we have 
seen advertised in our trade magazines, 
but to do so, we wouid have to pay for 
about six or seven words extra in their 
address which could he avoided if they 
had thought far enough ahead to provide 
a cable address of one word. 


Five Shipments Compared 
And None Found Complete 


““We have opened five shipments of air- 
planes and not one of them has been 
complete. Something has been left out 
every time, and it surely does not im- 
press the purchasers in a very favorable 
manner, especially if we have to wait 
four months for air sneed indic&tors, or 
controls which should have been 
sent. Un the other hand, the packing 
has been splendid. We have no com- 
plaint -n that score. Owing to a tangle 
in the customs and the canceling of a 
special permit from the Government to 
allow this ship to enter, it was held in 
bond for six months but out in the open 
where the elements cou! work havoc on 
the cases. In addition, it had been crated 
up with half inch lumber, which is not 
thick enough, with the result that many 
of these thin boards had been broken in 
transit. However, the tar paper inside 
the case remained intact and protected 
the contents perfectly. We are inclined 
t> think this was more luck than good 
packing, but in general, all cases com- 
ing out are very good. 

“None of the companies seem to have 
any parts lists or prices of parts for 
their planes, Some provide a few type- 
written sheets of parts and prices, but 
they are not complete, and generally we 

n not decide whether these prices are 
our net cost, or the retail price to the 
customer! 


“Blueprints showing p oper methods of 
assembly are not in evidence unless we | 
write in months ahead of the shipments 
urging that these be sent and then some- 
times they are contradictory. One such 


; print showed the two wins of a biplane 


to be parallel, yet in another part it 
states that one wing had 2 degrees of 


‘dihedral and the other to have 1% de- 


‘rees! 

“In the face of all these things, we 
sometimes wonder if th-? deserve any 
business at all. One company quoted a 
rice ‘“‘c.i.f.” and did not know what 
‘c.i.f.” meant, and tried to collect $1,500 
for freight charge; after the cargo was 
delivered here.” 


Appeal Will Be Asked 
On Ruling in Denison Case 


The United States attorney for the | 
District of Columbia, Leo A. Rover, will 
ask the Solicitor General to appeal a 
recent ruling of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, holding insuf- 
ficient an indictment, charging possess- 


resentative Edward E. Denison (Rep.), 
of Marion, Ill., it was stated orally at! 


‘the office of the attorney, July 7. 


Mr. Denison was charged with pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor with a 
Mr. Layne. It was explained that upon| 
hearing of a demurrer to the sufficiency | 
of the indictment on the ground that it| 
did not allege the offense charged with | 
proper detail, Justice Gordon sustained 
the demurrer and held the indictment | 
invalid. 


Engineer Named 
For Illinois River 


Waterways Project to Be in 


Charge of Col. Weeks 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, stated orally on July 7 that he. had 
advised the Governor of Illinois, Louis | 
L. Emmerson, that he had detailed Lt. 
Col. W. C. Weeks, district engineer for 
the first district of Chicago, as the au- 
thorized representative of the Depart- 
ment of War to arrange for the prose- 
cution of the work on the Illinois River 


Lakes with the Mississippi River. At 
the same time, Secretary Hurley re- 
quested Governor Emmerson to name a 
representative of the State of Illinois 
to cooperate with Lt. Col Weeks in the 
work. 

Secretary Hurley also stated that he 
had requested Governor Emmerson to ad- 
vance $2,000,000 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the State’s reserve fund 
for the construction of bridges for use 


| dence, 
sending 2,962, followed by Germany with! 


| grants 


f age, 


y Declines 
Below April Level 


Europe Leads With More 


coming Aliens , Commis- 
sioner General Says 


By Harry E. Hull 


Commissioner General of Immigration 


There was a decrease in the inward 
movement of both aliens and citizens in 


May, 1930, as compared with the pre- | 


ceding month. The number of aliens ad- 
mitted during May wes 36,940, including 
19,414 immigrants and 17,526 nonimmi- 


grants. American citizens returning this | 


month numbered 25,4877. 


Among the 21,414 aliens who departed | 


in May, 17,694 were nonemigrants either 


| Zoing abroad for a short stay or leaving 


after a visit in this country, and 3,720 
were emigrants. 
this month of aliens and citizens shows 
an increase compared with the figures for 
April, 1930. 
Two-Thirds From Europe 

Over two-thirds of the immigrant 
aliens admitted during May came from 
Europe, 13,317 giving countries on that 
Continent as their last permanent resi- 
Great Britain «gain led the list, 


2,586, while the Irish Free State con- 
tributed, 1,952, Italy i,584, Poland 763, 
Northerh Iréland 708, and the Scandina- 
vian countries 581. These countries sup- 
plied 83.6 per cent of the European immi- 
grants for the month. . 

During the same period, the Western 
Hemisphere contributed 5,638 immi- 
grants, the major portion, 4,216, or 74.8 
per cent, coming from Canada, while 
476 came from Mexico, 370 from the 
West Indies, 275 from South America, 
and 137 from Centrat America. New- 


foundland supplied 161 of the New World| 
| arrivals. 


In the same month, 459 immi- 
grants were admitted from Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacifie islands, ~ 

Mexican immigration continues to de- 
cline, the number of immigrants coming 
from that country dropping from an av- 
erage of 1,182 for the first 10 months 
—July to April—of the current fiscal 
year to 476 in May. During the corres- 
ponding month a year ago, 2,898 immi- 
came from Mexico, and the 
monthly average for the last fiscal year 
(1920) was 3,346. 

29,956 Entered Seaports 

During May last, 29,956 aliens entered 
at our seaports. Of this number, 25,- 
478, or 85 per cent, landed at New York, 
having been admitted under the immi- 
gration act of 1924 as follows: 10,702 
as quota immigrants; 5,725 as returning 
residents; 4,319 as temporary visitors 
for business or pleasure and 1,784 as 
transits passing through the country on 
their way elsewhere; 1,015 as wives, 968 
as unmarried children under 2d years of 
and 49 as husbands, of United 
States citizens; 435 entered as natives 
of nonquota countries, principally New- 
foundland, Cuba, Brazil and other South 
America; and 309 as government officials, 
their families, their attendants, servants, 
and employes. The other 172 New York 
arrivals came in as ministers and profes- 
sors and their wives and unmarried 


children, and other miscellaneous classes | 
| under the act. 
Aliens admitted at the other seaports | 


this month numbered 4,478, over one- 
third, or 1.868, being visitors and transits; 
967 came in under the act of 1924 as 


returning residents; 721 as quota immi-| 
f a dictr ’ : | grants; 522 as natives of nonquota coun- | 
;ing of intoxicating liquor against Rep- | 


tries; and 400 as of the miscellaneous 
classes. 
Of the 6,103 aliens coming in via the 


northern land border during May, 2,170 | 


were admitted as natives of nonquota 
countries, mainly Canada; 1,860 entered 
as quota immigrants, principally natives 
of the British Isles; 1,809 as visitors and 
transits; 103 as returning residents; 110 


zens; and fl as ministers, professors, etc. 
881 Enter From Mexico 

During the same month, 881 aliens 

were recorded as entering via the south- 


;ern land border, 620 of whom were born 


in Mexico, but only 432 were admitted 


}under the act of 1924 as natives of that 


country. 

The other 449 aliens coming in that 
way entered under the act as follows: 
204 as transits, 101 as visitors, 89 as 


|returning residents, 17 as quota immi-! 
grants 16 as natives of nonquota coun-| 
tries, other than Mexico, 16 as govern-| 
ment officials, 5 as husbands, wives, or | 
| children, of citizens, and 1 as a student. 


During May last, 1,574 aliens were de- 


|ported under warrant proceedings, mak- 


ing a total of 15,608 for the 11 months 
—July to May—of the present fiscal 


Than Two-thirds of In- 


The outward movement | 


julty of Science of Paris, delivered on 


| were caught by the lense. 
}sound track was lighted in a constant 


) United 
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The Congress of the 


States 


. * 


| HE SENATE convened in special 
| session at noon, July 7. The Presi- 
| dent’s proclamation was read calling 
| the special session 

| London naval treaty. 

Following the roll call,, which dis- 
closed 58 Senators present, a resolu- 
tion, introduced by Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader, 
was adopted, directing the appoint- 
ment of a committee of two to in- 
form the President that the Senate 
had assembled with a quorum present 
and was ready to receiveyany message. 

A second resolution, introduced by 
Senator Watson, was adopted, desig- 
nating 12 noon as the regular meet- 
ing hour for the session. 

A third resolution, relating to re- 
muneration for the pages, was re- 
ferred to committee for considera- 
tion. 


UPON the motion of Senator Wat- 

son, the Senate recessed until the 
President could be notified and his 
message received. 

Upon announcement by Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant ma- 
jority leader, that the message would 
arrive at 12:40 p. m., the Senate con- 
tinued in recess until that time when 
the message from the President was 
received, 

Upon motion of Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 


to consider the 


| 


/ 


A 


Projector Invented 
| For Talking Films 


French Scientist Says New 
Apparatus Will Eliminate 
Present Defects 


An improvement in projection appara- 
tus for talking pictures is claimed by a 
French scientist, according to informa- 
tion from the trade commissioner at 
Paris, George R. Caniy. made public on 


i July 7 by the Department of Commerce. 


The department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


M. L. Dunoyer, professor of the Fac- 


May 16, a lecture at the Societe Fran- 
caise de Physique with regard to the 
possibility of directing a ray of light to 
the sound track of a film without obtain- 
ing this ray by the passage of light 
through a mechanical slit. 


Defects Demonstrated 


M. Dunoyer demonstrated the defects 
of all processes based on the use of a 
mechanical opening for the projection of 
a ray of light. The apparatus which he 
presented was free from these defects. 
Instead of using a small opening, the 
image of the incandescent wire of a spe- 
cial lamp was directly formed on the 
film. This image was as wide as the 
sound track and omy 1/100 millimeter 
in height. The comparative advantage 
of the new system was described as fol- 
lows: 

In the old system using a mechanical 
slit ig an opaque body in order to obtain 
a ray of light for exciting of the photo- 
electric cell after passage through the 
sound track, dust could easily obstruct 
the slit; this danger ‘ry.creased in inverse 
proportion to the size of the slit. When 
this aperture was ver, small, a halo in- 
evitably formed. Besivies, a great loss of 
light was caused by the number of rays 
reflected by the opaque sides of the slit, 
by the necessity of producing a light of 


$ |constant intensity (especially for films 
as husbands, wives and children, of citi-| 


of fixed density), and by the power ab- 
sorbed by the lamps «f 100 or 200 watts, 
consuming much current and wearing 
down very quickly. 

In the new slitless apparacus there was 
no danger of obstruccion by dust, as the 
slit itsel: was inexistent. For the same 
reason no halo could form. Excellent use 
was made of the light, as all the rays 
Besides, the | 


manner. Power absvrbed amounted to 
only 4.5 watts, and was produced by a 
more economic source. 

The new machine is constructed by the 


| Societe de Construction d’appareils , de 


Laboratoire, 37, rue des Froideveaux, 
Paris. The photo-electric cells, series S, 
constructed according to the above prin- 
ciples, are already being marketed. 


year, as compared with 12,908 deporta-!| 


tions for the entire fiscal year 1929, and 
11,625 for the fiscal year 1928. 
Qe — a 


{in prosecuting the work on the Illinois! 


waterway project. 


Under the river and harbor appropria- | 


tion bill approved by President Hoover 


on July 4 a fund of $7,500,000 was au- | 


thorized for completing the Illinois water- 
way project, but, as the funds are not 
now available, the Secretary was com- 
pelled to ask the Illinois State authori- 
ties for the $2,000,000 advance, it was 
stated. 


Farm Board Declines to Organize 


Stabilization Corporation for Rice 


Louisiana 


The Federal Farm Board has declined 
to organize a stabilization corporation to| 
take surplus rice off the market, as re- 


of the rice industry at Lake Charles, La., 
and instead has suggested that the Louis- 
iana and Texas growers join the Ameri- 
can Rice Growers Association, the Board 
stated July 7. 4 

The Board restated its policy of dis- 
couraging competition among  coopera- 
tive associations, and said the growers| 
already are receiving its aid through 
the association mentioned. The state- 


|ment follows in full text: 


The Federal Farm Board advised 


is 


|that at a recent meeting of representa- 


tives of the rice industry held at Lake 
Charles, La., a resolution was _ passed 
asking for aid. and recommending the 
establishment of a stabilization corpor- 
ation for rice under the provisions of the 
agricultural marketing act. 

The Farm Eoard feels that the crea- 
tion of a_ stabilization corporation for 
rice is not advisable at this time. Under 


| present conditions the Farm Board be- 


f 


and Texas Growers 
American Rice Growers Association 


Are Advised to Join 


lieves that prices can be stabilized and 
production more satisfactorily controlled 
by the growers themselves through a 
strong cooperative marketing association. 


,The Board’s ability to aid the rice farm- 


ers now or hereafter rests squarely upon 


{the producers, who are urged to join a 


grower-owned ‘and controlled organiza- 
tion and support the cooperative pro- 
gram. Those now in the rice coopera- 
tives age doing their share and the Farm 
Board will continue to give these asso- 
ciations assistance. 

It is the policy of the Board to dis- 
courage competition among cooperatives. 
The American Rice Growers Association 
is now operating effectively and in close 
conformity with the wishes of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board in the Louisiana-Texas 
territory and the Board does not look 
with favor upon the organization of rival 
or competing cooperatives in that area. 
Louisiana-Texas rice growers who de- 
sire to take advantage of the Farm 
Board’s assistance or the organized ef- 
forts’ of producers to control their mar- 


keting machinery should join this asso- | 


ciation. 


Cuban Sugar Crop 
Drops 10 Per Cent 


Sugar interests of Cuba have agreed 
to name a commission to maintain close 
contact with foreign buyers, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 7. 

Grinding of the 1929-30 sugar crop of 
Cuba has been completed, the Depart- 
ment said, and production was about 10, 
per cent below the record set for the 
preceding year. Sugar exports from 
Cuba have been less than ha¥ those of 
last year. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Grinding of the 1929-30 Cuban sugar 
crop was completed the last week of | 
June with a total output of 5,252,353 | 
short tons, according to a trade report. 
This is a decrease of about 10 per cent 
from the record crop of 5,775,179 short 
tons produced in 1928-29. but it is about | 
16 per cent above that of the previous | 
season. Early estimates for the season 
just completed ranged from 4,965,000 to 
5,488,000 short tons. 

Up to June 28, total exports from the 
current Cuban crop reached 1,340,121 
short tons as compared with 3,093,761 
short tons exported to the same date in 
1929. Of this year’s exports, 871,043 
short tons, or 65 per cent, were shinved 
to the United States, 423,586 short tons | 
or 31.6 per cgnt to Europe, and the bal- | 
ance to other destinations, as compared 
with 2,435,198 short tons or 78.7 per cent 
shipped to the United States and 560,083 
or 18.1 per cent to Europe during the 
same period in 1929. 

The Santa Clara Sugar Association at 
a meeting on June 25 agreed to name a 
commission to maintain close contact 
with foreign buyers, principally Russia, 
and to request all planters to deliver 10 
per cent of their 1929-30 sugar crop in 
order to establish a pool to unload sugar 
outside tfe United States. Refiners own- 
ing sugar mills in Cuba and plan@ers 
who are not members of the association 
have been asked to cooperate in the pool. 
The Cuban National Association of Sugar 
Planters has approved™the action of the 
| Santa Clara association, 


Proceedings of July 7, 1930 


Senate 


+ Senate proceeded to the consideration 


of executive business in open execu- 
tive session. 

The Vice President then laid before 
the Senate the communication from 
the President, which was read. (Full 
text on page 1.) 

When the reading of the President’s 
message was concluded, Senator Mc- 
Kellar (Dem.), of TenneSsee, intro- 
duced a resolution requesting from the 
Secretary of State the secret corre- 
spondence preceding the London con- 
ference which President Hoover refused 
to submit to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Senators Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania and Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, spoke on this subject. (De- 
tails on page 1.) 

Senator Borah then moved that the 
Senate proceed with consideratiqn of 
the treaty, a motion which was 
adopted. At his request, the treaty 
was read by the clerk, after the reso- 
lution for the salaries of pages dur- 
ing the session had been agreed to on 
the motion of Senator Fess, and Sen- 
ator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
had served notice that he would speak 
the following day as soon as he ob- 
tained the floor. 

The Senate, on the motion of Sen- 
ator Borah, adjourned at 1:32 p, m. 
until noon, July 8. 


A 
THE HOUSE is not in session having 
adjourned sine die July 3. 
New England Plans 
- e 
Road Safety Drive 
Public, 
Agencies to Cooperate in 
Highway Campaign 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
safe to operate upon the public high- 
ways. This important part of the 
“save-a-life’ campaign will be under the 
direction and supervision of the motor- 
vehicle departments of each State. 


Each State will conduct its own.cam- 
paign jn its own way bit all striving 


,for one goal and that is an honest en- 


deavor to reduce motor vehicle accidents. 
Some States will use official inspection 
stations appointed under the supervision 
and direction of the motor vehicle de- 
partment, Other States will use inspec- 
tors. Stickers will be affixed to the right- 
hand corner .of the windshield as an 
outward sign that that motor vehicle has 
been inspected and is safe for the high- 
ways. Some will use inspection certifi- 
cates issued by the State inspector. 

President Griffin stated that this is the 
first time in the history of the United 
States that such a large group move- 
ment of States has ever taken 
and it is hoped that at the conclusion 
of this campaign and for many months 
to follow not only will the New Eng- 
land people benefit by this great work 
in making safer the highways of New 
England but it will be an incentive for 
tourists to pick New England for their 
vacations and enjoy the safety of the 
New England highways. 

President Griffin also gave out the 
names of the chief executives and the 


{motor vehicle executives who will have 


charge of the save-a-life motor vehicie 
New England campaign. They are:. Wm. 
Tudor Gardiner, governor of aine; 


Charles W. Tobey, governor of New 


; Hampshire; John E. Weeks, governor of 


Vermont; Norman I. Case, governor of 
Rhode Island; Frank Allen, governor of 
Massachusetts; John Trumbull, governor 
of Connecticut; Robbins B. Stoeckel, 
commissioner of motor vehicles, Connecti- 
cut; Charles T. Pierce, commissioner of 
motor vehicles, Vermont: George R. Wel- 
lington, chief clerk of motor vehicle de- 
partment, Rhode Island; Edgar D. Smith, 
secretary of State of Maine; John F. 
Griffin, commissioner of motor vehicles, 
New Hampshire; George A. Parker, 
registrar of motor vehicles, Massachu- 
setts. 

e Commissioner Griffin stated that final 


Civie and Private 


place | 


Of Rehabilitation 


Planned in Future 


‘Educational Specialist Says 
It Will Be Possible to Aid 
8,000 Disabled Yearly 
With New Funds 


The renewal of the Federal appropria- 
tion for the continuation of vocational re- 
habilitation work among the disabled, re- 
cently approved by Congress, will result 
in @ greater program of training in the 
future, the chief of the vocational re- 
‘habilitation divisiofi of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Dr. John 
A. Kratz, stated orally July 7. 

Although the $1,000,000 fund is the 
same as formerly granted by the Federal 
Government to be matched by the States, 
although the time has been reduced from 
six years to three years, a recent confer- 
ence with representatives of the a 
rehabilitation divisions disclosed tha in 
the next three years it will be possible 
to increase the number of persons re- 
habilitated by 50 per cent, Dr. Kratz 
said. The momentum of the work will 
have attained sufficient force, he pointed 
out, to make possible rehabilitation of 
8,000 persons annually by 1933. * 


Many Helped Yearly 

Also it will be possible to have in 
process of rehabilitation a number three 
times greater than at present, he said. 
Dr. Kratz stated that at present about 
5,000 persons who suffer some physical 
handicap are being rehabilitated for uge- 
ful employment annually. » 

A feature of the present law, intro- 
duced in the form of an amendment, 
makes it possible for the Fedexal Board 
to provide additional moneys to those 
States that are able to use them througa 
available State funds. The allotment of 
$1,000,000 to the States in proportion to 
their population this time carries with 
it the provision that the Federal Board 
may reallot unused balances to such 
States as have themselves provided funds 
for this purpose in excess of the Fed- 
eral allotment. This provision of the 
law will stimulate States to spend all of 
their funds and secure additional appro- 
priations, Dr. Kratz explained. , 

Interest continues to be manifested in 
this unique service of the National Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Kratz continued. The 
United States, he said, was the first 
country in the world to engage in the 
vocational rehabilitation of its civilian 
population. 

Other Nations Interested 

Other governments set about to > 
habilitate the soldiers, but this Govern- 
ment alone embarked upon a program 
of training people generally so that they 
may overcome handicaps and serve them- 
selves and the Nation in some useful 
manner. ; 

In addition to numerous inquiries 
about the nature of the work coming in 
from everywhere, Dr. Kratz said that he 
had received personal calls from repre- 
sentatives of Japan, China, Germany, 
England, and Australia to learn more 
about the system and its results. 

Judging from the interest among va- 
rious vocational officials in the States, 
Dr. Kratz stated that the States will in- 
crease their’ own appropriations and 
avail themselves of the aid proffered by 
the Federal Government in extending 


| their own programs, 


VK————_—_—_—_—— ee 
details of the New England save-a- 
life conidia will be given to the pub- 
lic some time during the middle of July, 
at which time the governors of all @e 
New England States and the motor We- 
hicle authorities will gather at the State 
House, Boston, Mass., to work out the 





| final plans. 


Railroads, rapid transit companies, 
insurance companies, motor clubs, civie 
erganizations, safety councils, and gov- 
ernors’ committees have all pledged full 
cooperation in this mass movement of 
safety for the New England States. 

National statistics show that the 
safety education as cenducted in the 
schools throughout the country has 
been productive of great results in that 
the child fatalities have shown a great 
decrease while the adult fatalities are 
on the increase. This campaign is not 
only directed toward the faulty mechan- 
ism of automobiles but is an educational 
campaign along the same lines as have 
been conducted in the schools. 
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* President Urges 
Senate to Ratify © 
London Compact 


Special Session Hears Mes- 
sage From Mr. Hoover 
Pointing to Need of Ap- 
proval as Peace Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
correspondence ought not to be made 
generally public.” 

Senator Johnson at once took 
with Mr. Reed’s proposal. 

“Here is the proposition that is made 
to the United States Senate,” he said. 
“The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Reed) says: ‘I have the documents upon 
which this treaty was negotiated. I 
have read them.’ Gf course that is 
ample, I concede. ‘The Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Robinson) has read them 
and we have consulted concerning them. 
The Senator from Pcnnsylvania says, ‘I 
will permit any other member of the 
Senate forsooth to see these documents 
in confidence. He must not talk to any 
of his fellow Senators about them. He 
must not argue the treaty concerning 
them. He must do naught in relation to 
them.’ 


“But the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will permit any member of the Senate 
to see in confidence these documents pro- 
vided that he holds inviolate the confi- 
dence, as any man would that ever gave 
it, and provided he does not utilize them 
in relation to the treaty. When that 
proposition was made in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations I scorned it just 
as I do now. 

“As a United States Senator represent- 
ing a sovereign State and standing here 
representing the United States of Amer- 
ica I decline to accept in confidence from 
one of my colleagues what he and an- 
other of my colleagues have used in 
the past and will utilize in the future, I 
demand, sir, for the United States Sen- 
ate and for every member of it and for 
m, Government here represented by 
members of the United States Senate the 
right to see these documents and the 
right to utilize them in debate.” 


issue 


Mr. Swanson to Speak 


Mr. Johnson’s remarks closed debate 
on the subject for the day, and on the 
motion of Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, Foreign Relations chairman, the 
treaty was formally made the business 
of the Senate and was read by the clerk. 
The first speech in behalf of ratification 
will be delivered by Senator Swanson 
(Dem.), of Virginia, ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who served notice he would ask 
for recognition as soon as possible after 
the opening hour on July 8. 

While Mr. Swanson’s address will be 
a lengthy analysis of the provisions of 
the treaty proper, the issue of the secret 
documents will stand forth for disposi- 
tion before the Londen agreement will 
hecome the subject of general discussion. 
Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, majority 
whip, stated orally that.he believes the 
McKellar resolution will be defeated, 
but it is estimated that debate will con- 
sume at least two days. 

The documents requested were refused 
the Foreign Relations Co1amittee by the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
by direction of President Hoover, when 
they were requested by Chairman Borah 
on behalf of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee later adopted by a vote of 10 to 
7 a resolution setting forth its right to 
the papers, copies of which were for- 
warded to the White House and State 
Department, and Senator Shipstead 
(Farmer Labor), of Minnesota, made 
Mr. Hoover’s refusal the basis of his 
minority report from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee which deals with the 
numerous instances where treaties have 
heen interpreted by international tribu- 
nals in the light of the diplomatie ex- 
changes surrounding the negotiations. 

Says Facts Are Known 

In his message to the special session 
of the Senate, which is his first official 
statement on provisions of the naval 
compact, Mr. Hoover again reiterated 
what Secretary Stimson, writing in his 
behalf, had told the Foreign Relations 
Committee, namely, that “every solitary 
fact which affects judgment upon the 
treaty is known, and the document itself 
comprises the sole obligation of the 
United States,” 

That the Senate should have the pa- 
pers which are withheld is insisted upon, 
however, not only by opponents of the 
agreement, but also by many of those 
Senators who are prepared to vote for 
vatification. Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, Judiciary Committee chair- 
man, stated orally that if all the papers 
are not given to the Senate, he contem- 
plates offering a reservation to the 
treaty setting forth this fact. 

In his reply to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Secretary Stimson quoted as 
a precedent George Washington's refusal 
to supply the House of Representative. 
with certain papers surrounding a treaty 
pending at that time. Senator Johnson 
issued a statement in the nature of a 
reply to this letter, however, which 
showed that a little further on in the 
same quotation, President Washington 
referred to the fact that he had already 
supplied the Senate, whose duty it was 
to ratify treaties, with all the papers in| 
the case. 

Criticizes Mr, Stimson 

Mr. Norris said that for the Secretary 
of State to cut short a quotation in that 
way when the latter part of it demon- 
strated the very point against which he 
was contending, was, in his opinion, a 
“disgrace” and “demogogery of — the 
worst sort.” 

Commenting orally off the floor, Sen- 
ator Johnson said that “Mr. Hoover has 
spoken at last on the 7th day of July” 
and for the first time “a proponent of 
the treaty has dared to put in writing 
what he thinks of it.” 

The opening day of the session called 
by President Hoover lasted less than two 
hours. Prayer by the chaplain, a quorum 
call which disclosed the presence of 58 
members, nine more than is necessary 
for a quorum, and the reading of the 
proclamation calling the session was the 
first order of business. 

Resolutions were then presented by 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Ma- 
jority Leader, for a Committee to wait 
upon the President and advise him that 
the Senate was convened, and fixing the 
daily meeting hour at noon, These were 
adopted. 

A recess was taken while the Commit- 
tee, comprising Mr. Watson and Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, acting Mi- 
nority Leader, advised the President that 
a quorum of the Senate was present and 
ready to receive any message he might 
choose to submit. This Committee re- 
ported back that the President would | 
submit a message “shortly,” and before | 


President Gives Approval 


To Bills Recently Passed 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on July 7, has 
approved bills recently passed by Con- 
gress as follows: 

July 3 

H. R. 10813. An act making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the rev- 
enues of such district for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H. R. 13176. An act to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 

H. R. 12982. An act making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 


| 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
|supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 


years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10630. An act to authorize the 
President to consolidate and coordinate 
governmental activities affecting war vet- 
erans. 

H. R. 12696. An act authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the purchase of the Voll- 
behr collection of incunabula. 

H. R. 11781. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


Dairymen Are Aided 
By Federal Bureau 


Ample Opportunity Is Said 
To Exist for Expanding 
Sale of Products 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
much lowex than it 
of the civilized nations. Our Bureau ts 
serving both the economic interests ol 
the dairy industry, and the nutritional 
interests of consumers, 

“Our bureau is investigating dairy 
sanitation, and is devising and helping to 
introduce better methods of producing 
and handling fluid milk and cream.” 

Care of Utensils 

“Our quality-improvement work re- 
lates to the sanitary treatment of uten- 
sils and the care of milk equipment; to 
the cooling of milk and cream to prevent 
the growth of bacteria; to the care of 
milk and cream in transit to the con- 


in several othe 


|sumer; to efficiency in pasteurization; 


and to sanitation in city milk plants. 
Also, when asked to do so, we assist 
State and local authorities in formulating 
legislation and ordinances for safeguard- 
ing the milk and cream supply. As a re- 
sult of this work the bureau able to 
advise dairymen, milk dealers and dis- 
tributors, and milk-control officials, as to 
methods to use which will help to give 
Stability to the producer’s market and 
trade conditions, and which will provide 
the consumer with wholesome products.” 

He said that Califernia’s dairy indus- 
try is progressive, particularly in regard 
to the sanitation and general quality 
of the public milk surnties, the improve- 
ment of its dairy cattie, and the market- 
ing of its dairy products. 

Mr. Reed emphasized that herd im- 
provement by associatjons of dairymen is 
highly important to the dairy industry. 

“Sound economics “emands that the 
industry maintain on'y cows which pro- 
duce efficiently and economically. The 
consumer has the right to expect that 
the industry will increase its productive 
efficiency,’ he said. 

Analyzing Costs 

“These dairy herd-improvement asfo- 
ciations enable the dairyman to know 
exactly what each cow in his herd is pro- 
ducing, and what that production is 
costing him over feed cost. They enable 
him to get rid of his low producers, to 
feed the rest accordiny: to their capacity 
for economical production, and to breed 
to furthet® increase the average of pro- 
duction. 

“The associations have a two-fold pur- 
pose—the improveme:,t of cows, and the 
proving of bulls. At the beginning of 
this year there were more than 500,000 
cows on test in about 1,150 of those as- 
sociations. The average milk production 
of these association cows was 7,464 
pounds, and the average butterfat pro- 
duction was 295 pouncs. This was ah 


Is 


out 
60 per cent higher than the average pro- 
duction for the 22,000,000 cows in the 
United States which were counted as 
dairy cows in the last census for which 
figures are now available.” 


the two Senators had taken their seats, 
the President’s messenger entered the 
chamber. The message was then read 
by the clerk, and afterward, Senator Me- 
Kellar offered his resolution. 

Text of Resolution 

The McKellar resolution 
full text: 

Whereas on June 12, 1930, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations by reso- 
lution requested the Secretary of State 
to send to it the letters, minutes, memo- 
randa, instructions and dispatches which 
were made use of in the negotiations 
prior to and during the sessions of the 
recent conference at London; and 

Whereas that Committee received only 
a part of such documents; and 

Whereas the Secretary of State by d- 
rection of the President denied a second 
request from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for the papers above described, 
and in his letter to the chairman of the 
Committee, the Secretary of State has 
apparently attempted to establish the 
doctrine that the treaty of London must 
be considered by the Senate “from the 
language of the document itself and not 
from extraneous matters;” and 

Whereas that Committee dissented 
from such doctrine and regarded all facts 
which enter into the antecedent or at- 
tempted negotiation of any treaty as 
relevant and pertinent when the Senate 
is considering a treaty for the purpose 
of ratification; and 

Further Requests Made 

Whereas that Committee continued to 
assert its rights as the designated agent 
of the Senate to have full and free access 
to all records, files and other information 


follows. in 


touching the negotiation of the treaty, ' 


such right being based on the constitu- 
tional prerogative of the Senate in the 
treaty-making process; and 

Whereas the chariman of that Com- 
mittee transmitted a copy of those reso- 
lutions to the President and Secretary 
of State; and 

Whereas the President and Secretary 
of State refused to submit the papers 
and documents requested by the Foreign 
Relations Committee: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States, that the President be, and he is 
hereby, requested to submit to the Sen- 
ate all letters, cablegrams, minutes, 
memoranda, instructions and dispatches 
and all records, files, and other infor- 
mation touching the negotiations of said 
London naval treaty, to the end that 
the Senate may be able to perform its 
constitutional obligations with respect 
to advising and consent to and ratifying 
such treaty, or rejecting same. 
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President’s Message on Naval Treaty 


Mr. Hoover, in Communication to Senate, Defines” 
Objects of Call for Special Session. 


O THE SENATE: In requesting the Senate to con- 
/ vene in session for the special purpose of dealing with 

the treaty for the limitation and reduction of naval 
armament signed at London Apr. 22, 1930, it is desirable 
that I should presert my views upon it. This is especially 
necessary because of misinformation and misrepresentation 
which has been widespread by those who in reality are op- 
posed to all limitation and reduction in naval arms. 

We must naturally expect opposition from those groups 
who believe in unrestricted military strength as an objective 
of the American Nation. Indeed, we find the same type of 
minds in Great Britain and Japan in parallel opposition to 
this treaty. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of the American people are opposed to 
the conception of these groups. Our people believe that mili- 
tary strength should be held in conformity with the sole pur- 
pose of national defense; they earnestly desire real progress 
in limitation and reduction ‘$f naval arms of the world, and 
their aspiration is for abolition of competition in the building 
of arms as a step toward world peace. Such a result can be 
obtained in no other way than by, international agreement. 

The present treaty is one which holds these safeguards and 
advances these ideals. Its ratification is in the interest of 
the United States. It is fair to the other- participating na- 
tions. It promotes the cause of good relations. 

The only alternative to this treaty is the competitive build- 
ing of navies with all its flow of suspicion, hate, ill-will and 
ultimate disaster. History supports those who hold to agree- 
ment as the path to peace. Every naval limitation treaty 
with which we are familiar, from the Rush-Bagot agreement 
of 1817, limiting vessels of war on the Great Lakes, to the 
Washington Arms Treaty of 1921, has resulted in a marked 
growth of good will and confidence between the nations which 


were parties to it. 
Tt IS FOLLY to think that because we the richest 
Nation is the world we can outbuild all other countries. 
Other nations will make any sacrifice to maintain their in- 
struments of defense against us, and we shall eventually 
reap in their hostility and ill-will the full measure of the 
additional burden which we may thus impose upon ‘them. 
The very entry of the United States into such courses as this 
would invite the consolidation of the rest of the world against 
us and bring our peace and independence into jeopardy. We 
have only to look at the state of Europe in 1914 to tind ample 
evidence of the futility and danger of competition in arms. 

It will be remembered that in response to recommendations 
from the Senate a conference between the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, for limitation of those categories of 
naval arms not covered by the Washington Treaty of 1921 
was held at Geneva in 1927. That conference failed because 
the United States could not agree to the large size of fleets 
demanded by other governments. The standards set up at 
that time would have required an ultimate fleet of about 
1,400,000 tons for the United States. As against this the 
total United States fleet set out under this treaty will be 
about 1,123,000 tons. 

Defense is the primary function of government, and there- 
fore our first concern in examination of any act of this char- 
acter is the test of its adequacy in defense. No critic has 
yet asserted that with the navies provided in this agreement 
together with our Army, our aerial defense and our national 
resources, we cannot defend ourselves, and certainly we want 
no military establishment for the purpose of domination of 
other nations, 

Our naval defense position under this treaty is the more 
clear if we examine our present naval strength in comparison 
to the present strength of the other nations, and then exam- 
ine the improvements in this proportion which will result 
from this treaty. This improvement arises from the antici- 
pation of parity in battleships to be reached ten years hence 
under the Washington Arms Treaty and the fact that other 
nations have been building in the classes of ships not limited 
by that treaty, while we, until lately, lagged behind. 

* 


* * * 


are 


* * 


Q* THE first of January last the total naval tonnage, dis- 
regarding paper fleets, and taking only those ships ac- 
tually built and building, was, for the United States 1,180,000 
tons; for the British Empire 1,332,000 tons; for Japan 768,000 
tons. That is, if the United States Navy be taken as 100, 
then the British Navy equals 113 and the Japanese Navy 65. 
Under this treaty the United States will have 1,123,000 
tons; Great Britain 1,151,000 tons, and Japan 714,000 tons, 
or a ratio of 100 for the United States to 102.4 for Great 
Britain and 63.6 for Japan. The slightly larger tonnage ratio 
mentioned for Great Britain is due to the fact that her cruiser 
fleet will be constituted more largely of smaller vessels, 
weaker in gun power, but the United States has the option 
to duplicate the exact tonnage and gun calibre of the British 
cruiser fleet if we desire to. exercise it. 

The relative impr@ement in the position of the United 
States under this treaty is even better than this statement 
would indicate. In the more important categories, battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers, 8-inch and 6-inch cruisers—that is, 
omitting the secondary arms of destroyers and submarines— 
the fleet built and actually building on Jan. 1 of this year 
was 809,000 tons in the United States, 1,088,000 tens in Great 
Britain and 568,000 tons in Japan, or upon the basis of 100 
for the United States it was 134 for Great Britain and 70 
for Japan. 

Under this treaty the United States will on Jan, 1, 1937, 
possess completed 911,000 tons of these major units, Great 
Britain 948,000 tons and Japan 556,000 tons. In addition, the 
United States will have one 10,000-ton &-inch cruiser two- 
thirds completed. This will give a ratio in these categories 
of 100 for the United States to 102.9 for Great Britain and 
60.5 for Japan. The reason for the excess British tonnage is 
again as mentioned above. : 

In other words, the United States, in these categories, in- 
creases by 102,000 tons, Great Britain decreases by 140,000 
tons and Japan decreases by 12,000 tons. These readjust- 
ments of units are to take place during the next six years. 
The treaty then comes to an end except for such arrange- 
ments as mav be made then for its continuance. 

The major discussion has been directed almost wholly to 
the fact that the United States is to have 18 cruisers with 
&-inch guns, With an aggregate tonnage of 180,000 tons, as 


Decision Against 
Tire Patent Upheld 


Appellate Court Says Nothing 


New in Balloon Type 9:30 a. m. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, : 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the /#te 
Sixth Circuit has upheld the ruling that 


urging 
naval treaty. 
10 a. m.—Senator 


claims 1 and 2 of the Putnam patent for’ Oregon, called to discuss a steamship 


mail contract. 
10:15 a. m. 


so-called balloon tires are invalid, sus- 
taining the district court for the East- 


in the case.ot Steel Wheel Cor- 
Goodrich Rubber Com- 


ter. 

12:30 p. m. 
of Indiana, Senate 
Walsh (Dem.), of 
notify the President 

12:45 p.m. 


1278) 
poration v. B. F. 
rany, No. 5462, oy 

The patentee’s idea, the opinion ex- 
plains, “was based upon the known prin- 
hat with an increase in cross-sec- 
area, inflation pressure for the 
‘ ad might be lowered; and the 1 
alse known fact that larger tires than 
were customarily used, inflated to a 
Jower pressure than required for maxi- 
mum loads, produced easier riding quali- 
ties.” 


ciple 
tional 


sane in. 


p. 
sent a group of count 
Remainder of 
secretarial staff and 
correspondence, 
Article Claims Invalid | 

The claims in suit, calling for an arti- 
cle, were held, however, to be indefinite 
and properly limited to call only for a 
“yange in size of tires, a mere change in 
size not being patentable. 

The opinion of Judge 
states there was nothing new 
balloon tire, as a tire. 

“The airplane tires in common use long 
before Putnam’s application date answer 
every call of the claims, increase in cross- 
sectional area and decrease in ratio of 
wall thickness below thatof other com- 
monly used tires of the same size,” he 
states. 


During 


Hickenlooper 


in the Conn., 


Haven, 
the major legislation 


tion bills. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 7. 


The Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson, c 
July 7.—The United President’s special message 
ratification 


: Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
ern District of Michigan (III U. S. Daily Washington, called to discuss a local mat- 


Senators Watson (Rep.), 


The President received a 
delegation of Elks from Chicago. 

Representative 
(Rep.), of Algona, lowa, called to pre- 


Day. 


Rail Law Is Predicted 


Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New, 
majority ; 
House, on the eve of leaving for New 
England July 7, stated orally be believed 


session of Congress in December will be 
the enactment of the annual apropria- 


He said, however, there may be legisla- 
tion regarding consolidation of railroads 


against Great Britain’s 15 such ships, with a tonnage of | 


146,800 tons, and Japan’s 12 such ships of a tonnage of 
108,400 tons; the United States supplementing this tonnage 
with cruisers armed with 6-inch guns up to a total of 323,500 
pol Great Britain up to 339,000 tons, and Japan to 208,800 
ons. 

The larger gross tonnage to Great Britain as stated being 
compensation for the larger gun calibre of the American 
cruiser fleet, but as said the United States has the option to 
duplicate the British fleet, if it so desires. 

Criticism of this arrangement arises from the fact that 
the General Board of the United States Navy recommended 
that to reach parity with Great Britain the United States 
should have three more of the 10,000-ton cruisers (21 instead 
of 18), with 8-inch guns, and a total of 315,000 tons or 8,000 
tons less total cruiser tonnage than this treaty provides. 
Thus this treaty provides that instead of this 30,000 tons 
more of 8-inch ships recommended by the General Board, we 
will have 38,000 tons of ships armed with 6-inch guns, there 
being no limitation upon the size of cruisers up to 10,000 
tons. 

Therefore, criticism revolves afound less than 3 per cent 
of our whole fleet, and even within this 3 per cent comes the 
lesser question of whether 30,000 tons of ships armed with 
8-inch guns are better than 38,000 tons armed with 6-inch 
guns. The opinion of our high naval authorities is divided 
on the relative merits of these alternatives. Many earnestly 
believe that the larger tonnage of 6-inch ships is more advan- 
tageous and others vice versa. 

However, those who seek to make this the outstanding 
feature of criticism fail to mention that under the London 
Treaty the obligation of the Washington Arms Treaty of 
1921 is so altered that Great Britain scraps 133,900 tons of 
battleships armed with 13's-inch guns, the United States 
scraps 70,000 tons of battleships armed with 12-inch guns, 
and Japan scraps 26,300 tons. These arrangements are made 
not only for reduction of arms but to anticipate the ultimate 
parity between the United States and Great Britain in battle- 
ships which would not otherwise be realized for several years. 

*» . - 


TPUERE is in this provision a relative gain in proportions 

compared with the British fleet of 65,900 tons of battle- 
ships with 13!2-inch guns. 
than the dispute as to the relative combatant strength of 


38,000 tons of 6-inch cruisers against 30,000 tons of 8-inch, 


cruisers. Indeed it would seem that such criticisms must be 
based upon an undisclosed desire to break down all limitation 
of arms. 

To those who seek earnestly and properly for reduction in 
warships, I would point out that as compared with Jan. 1 of 
this year, the total aggregate navies of the three powers 
under this treaty will have been reduced by nearly 300,000 
tons. Had a settlement been made at Geneva in 1927 upon 
the only proposal possible at that time, the fleets of the three 
powers would have been approximately 680,000 tons greater 
than under the treaty now in consideration. 

The economic burdens and the diversion of taxes from 
welfare purposes which would be imposed upon ourselves and 
other nations by failure of this treaty are worth considera- 
tion. Under its provisions the replacement of battleships 


required under the Washington Arms Treaty of 192L is post- | 


poned for six years. 
The costs of replacing and maintaining the three scrapped 
battleships is saved. Likewise we make economies in con- 


struction and operation by the reduction in our submarine | 
and destroyer fleets to 52,700 and 150,000 tons, respectively. | 


What the possible saving over an otherwise inevitable era of 
competitive building would be, no one can estimate, 


* * 


|* WE assume that our present naval program, except for 

this treaty, is to complete the ships authorized by Con- 
gress and those authorized and necessary to be replaced 
under the Washington Arms Treaty, and to maintain a de- 
strover fleet of about 225,000 tons and a submarine fleet of 
90,000 tons, such a fleet wjJl not reach parity with Great 
Britain, yet would cost in construction over $500,000,000 


more during the next six vears than the fleet provided under | 


this treaty. But, in addition to this, as stated, there is a 


very large saving by this treaty in annual operation of the | 
fleet over what would be the case if we even built no more | 


than the present programs. 

The more selfish-minded will give little credence to the 
argument that savings by other parties to the agreement in 
the limitation of naval construction are of interest to the 
American people, yet the fundamental economic fact is that 
if the resources of these other nations are freed for devotion 
to the welfare of their people and to pacific purposes of 
reproductive commerce, they will result in blessings to the 
world, including ourselves. If we were to accept the Geneva 
conference base as the end of naval strength under competi- 
tive building for the three governments, the savings in con- 
struction and operation by the treaty is literally billions of 
dollars. 

The question before us now is not whether we shall have a 
treaty with either three more 8-inch cruisers or four less 
6-inch cruisers, or whether we shall have a larger reduction 
in tonnage. It is whether we shall have this treaty or no 
treaty. It is a question as to whether we shall move strongly 
toward limitation and reduction in naval arms or whether 
we shall have no limitation or reduction and shall enter upon 
a disastrous period of competitive armanent. 

This treaty does mark an important step in disarmament 
and in world peace. It is important for many reasons that 
it should be dealt with at once. The subject has been under 
discussion since the Geneva conference three years ago. The 
lines of this treaty have been known and under discussion 
since last Summer. The actual document has been before 
the American people and before the Senate for nearly three 
months. It has been favorably reported by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Every solitary fact which affects judgment upon the treaty 
is known, and the document itself comprises the sole obliga- 
tion of the United States. If we fail now the world will be 
again plunged backward from its progress toward peace. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

The White House, July 7, 1950. 

The foregoing is the full text of President Hoover's 
message to the Senate oun the London Naval Treaty. 


Bill to Merge Veteran 
Relief Work Signed 


Personnel and = Functions 
Several Agencies Affected 


of 


of State, 
alled to discuss thg 
to the Sen- 


President ver on July 7 signed the 
the London resident Hoover on July 7 signec 


bill (H. R. 10630) authorizing him to 
consolidate under on ‘Veterans’ Admin- 
istration” various Government activities 
affecting former soldiers. 

Under the terms of the act, the Presi- 
dent may consolidate and coordinate any 
hospitals and executive or administra- 
tive bureaus, agencies or offices for vet- 
erans, including the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Bureau of Pensions, and the 11 na- 
tional homes for disabled yvolunteet 
soldiers, 

The personnel as well as the fune 
tions of the various agencies are to be 
transferred to the new central adminis- 
y agents from Iowa, tration, The administrator, appointive 
Engaged with™by the President with confirmation by 
in answering mail the Senate, is to receive $12,000 annu- 
aly. He is to have the powers and du- 
ties at present vested in the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Homes for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, and the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau. 


if 


Steiwer (Rep.), of 


Floor Leader, and 
Montana, called to 
the Senate had met. 


Dickinson 


Short Session 


into the influence of holding com- 
panies and investment trusts over the 
operations of common carriers. He said 
the disposition of the Government plant 
at Muscle Shoals would be up again for 
consideration, 

Representative Almon (Dem.), of Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., stated orally that he hopes 
the majority leadership will get back of 


leader of the 


of the coming short 


This is of vastly move importance | 


i 


No Broad Difference 

The court explained much had been 
said by counsel “of Putnam's contribu- 
tion to the art, and of how he had revo- 
lutionized the entire tire indsutry.” It 
held there were no bread generic dif- 
ferences between “balloon” tires and 
“high pressure” tires. 

“The contribution of Putnam to the 
art,” the opinion concludes, “lay alto- 
| gether in persuading the automobile, tire 


following the completion of the investi- 
gation by the House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, of its inquiry 


« ~~ 


and rim industries to adopt his ideas as 
to size of tires. That, lacking Putnam’s 
.demonstration and persuasive powers, 
these prior uses and publications did not 
materially affect the trade, does not alter 
|the intrinsic nature of the use nor the 
oe 2 

scope of the publication. 


Muscle Shoals so as to settle the question 
if possible at the coming session. 

Mr. Tilson said he could not say what 
other legislation may come up at the 
December session as there no tenta- 
tive plan for the session’s work. He said 
that with the national elections over and 
with a fixed constitutional date for the 
expiration date of the ‘short session on 
Mar. 4, 1931, it would be a good oppor- 
‘tunity for constructive legislation. 


is 


‘Air Corps Expenditures 
During June Disclosed 


Total expenditures of $11,299,978.97 
were authorized on behalf of the Air 
Corps by the Department of War during 
June, according to a review of purchases 
contained in a recent issue of the Air 
Corps News Letter. Funds for these 
lots of equipment will be provided in 
the 1931 Army appropriation bill, ap- 
proved by President Hoover May 28. 

Fulfillment of the contracts awarded 
will result in 402 planes with spare parts 
and 1,004 engines with parts for the 
Air Corps. The largest of the, orders 
was that placed with Pratt and Whit- 
ney Aircraft Co. of Hartford, Conn., for 
684 Wasp 450-horsepower engines and 
parts at a cost of $3,802,763.52 while 
the Douglas Co. of Santa Monica, Calif., 
was awarded a contract for $2,221,623.30, 
covering 146 basic training planes with 
parts and 44 observation planes with 
parts, 


New Head of Civil Service 
Commission Takes Office 


Thomas FE 
of Arizona, was 
president of the 
sion on July 7, 
ment at the 
William C. 
signed. 

Mr. Campbell was born at Prescott, 
Ariz., in 1878, and was governor of Ari- 
zona from 1919 to 1923. 


| 
| 


. Campbell, former governor 
officially sworn in as 
Civil Service Commis- 
according to announce- 
Commission. He succeeds 
Deming, who recently re- 


Nation Maintaining 
| Shipping Program 


Mr. Glover Says American 
Vessels Soon Will Occupy 
Eront Rank 


a 

all the mails of the United States would 
be moving on foreign ships. Then, the 
| people of this country would awaken and 
find that instead of a merchant marine 
fleet, we had a worn out and decrepid 
one of slow knot tramp ships, which 
!could easily be pushed off the map by 
the foreign ships of greater tonnage and 
speed. In this way, the other martime 
nations of the world would be in com- 
plete control of the seas.” 


Mr. Moeller went on to chastise the 
Shipping Board and to take it to task for 
being so slow in getting into action in 
1916. 

“Let ous charitable,” 
Glover. .“If my memory 
rightly, when the United States heard 
the call during the World War, it did 
not take long to gird on the sword and 
call its manpower into service. I be- 
lieve that most of us, both at home and 
abroad, are willing to admit we did a 
fairly good job. The fleet whic h the 
Shipping Board brought into being was 
of real benefit to those nations which 
were engaged in the struggle against the 
enemy.” 

Mr. Moeller further said: 

“The day will doubtless come when 
international shipping will be natural 
| trade for the United States.” 

“Now what does Mr. Moeller think we 
nave been doing for the last 50 years 
of international shipping?” Mr. Glover 
asked. “Just practicing or rehearsing? 
Come over here, Mr, Moeller, and look 
up some of our records in this country, 
records of those operators who have 
heen in the shipping game, and see if 
they do not read as though we were not 
new at the game. 

“Now let us be reasonable and fair 
ebout this whole question of governmen- 
tal aid. All the countries of the world 
are doing it which can afford to do so. 
The joke of it all is Mr. Moeller knows 
it. Why talk about subventions or call 
it by the other name—subsidy. Look 
today at England, France, Italy, Japan, 
Germany, Poland and others, Now, no 
one is fooling this country by telling us 
it will be bad for us if we go on with 
this policy of building a merchant ma- 
rine, of which all of us will be proud. 

“One of the great accomplishments of 
President Hoover's administration has 
been the impetus given to this upbuild- 
ing of the merchant marine of the United 
States. Fifty-six vessels, under con- 
tract, are to be brought into being, at a 
cost. well over $300,000,000. And what 
is more, the people of the United States 
are proud of this record. You notice 
that from the publicity which is given 
to this program of new construction. 
Labor enthusiastic over the building 
program. The reports of the great ship- 
building yards show an increase in em- 
ployment of 21 per cent over a nine 
months’ period, 

“America is proud of its merchant 
marine and in five years it will be even 
more so. Uncle Sam is just striking his 
gait and when he does, look out. There 
is shipping room for all the world on the 
Seven Seas. But the United States 
planning to occupy its seat and not he 
pushed off by those other countries which 
might be glad to see this accomplished.” 


[Continued from Page 
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Shipping Committee 
About to Organize 


Special Group Will Consider 
Merchant Marine Policies 


President Hoover's special shipping 


‘committee, designated recently to  in- 
quire into the projected sale of two ship- 
ing lines, and of a proposed loan of $60,- 
000,000 to the United States 
well as future merchant marine policies, 
probably will hold its organization meet- 
jing this week, it was stated orally July 
\" at the United States Shipping Board. 
| 


Lines, as 


Quarters for the committees have been 
made available in the offices of the Ship- 
ping Board. A month ago, President 
Hoover announced that the Board would 
be appointed, to investigate the proposed 
sale of the America France and Amer- 
can Diamond Lines, and future policies 
having to do with the upbuilding of the 
American Merchant Marine. Mentioned 
specifically also was the application of 
the United States Lines for a loan of 
a’ proximately $30,000,000 per ship for 
two new vessels which would be sister 
ships to t.e “Leviathan,” in the North 
Atlantic Service, 

The controversy involved in the sale 
of the two remaining cargo services in 
ithe Worth Atlantic is whether these lines 
should be sold to their present managing 
operators, or to the United States Lines. 
The Black Diamond Steamship Company 
operates the Diamond Line and the Cos- 
mopolitan Shipping Company the France 
Line, both under managing agreements 
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Measure to Aid ~ 
Women of A. E. F. 
Called Precedent 


Secretary Hurley Comments 
On Proposed Legislation 
Which, He Says, Might Af- 


fect Civilian Groups 


"TODAY’S 
PAGE 


Legislation to provide benefits for 
women who served with the American 
Expeditionary Force during the World 
War might be used as a precedent by a 
number of other civilian groups who 
served abroad, according to the Secre- 
tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, in a re- 
!port to Representative Ransley (Rep.), 
of Philadelphia, Pa., acting chairman of 
the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

Secretary Hurley made this observa- 
tion in commenting upon a bill (H. R. 
12585 introduced by Representative 
Reece (Rep.), of Johnson City, Tenn., in- 
tended to provide the tenefits stated, and 
which has gone over to the December 
session of Congress. 

The Secretary of War stated also that 
the Department of War has considerable 
information regarding women employes 
on duty in A. E. F. hospitals, but that 
it is not possible to ascertain the total 
number who were American citizens or 
who were taken from the United States. 

Secretary Hurley said the effect of the 
bill would be to extend to American 
women, taken from the United States 
by the Government to serve in base hos- 
pitals overseas, and to workers of the 
American Red Cross who lived in mili- 
tary hospitals the provisions of existing 
laws conferring benefits on World War 
veterans by holding that such personnel 
shall be considered as having served as 
members of the military forces of the 
United States. 

“The administration of the bill, if en- 
acted into law,” Secretary Hurley said, 
“would rest almost entirely with the 
Veterans’ Bureau,” for which reason, he 
added, in deference to that office, the War 
Department prefers to make no recom- 
mendation as to the advisability of the 
proposed legislation. 

“Other than those mentioned. in the 
pending bill,” he said, “numerous citi- 
zens of the United States, both men and 
women, performed meritorious service as 
civilian employes in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces; in the Ordnance De- 
partment; as members of the Signal 
Corps Female Overseas Telephone Unit; 
as stenographers, typists and clerks, and 
as laboratory employes, technicians, dieti- 
lians and construction aides. Also, 
there were a good many women em- 
ployed overseas by the several affiliated 
Welfare associations whose status was 
very much the same as that of civilian 
Red Cross workers though but relatively 
few of them were employed in hospitals, 

Women’s Legion Favors Bill 

“The proposed bill, therefore, if en- 
acted into law, would conceivably be used 
as a precedent by many, if not all, of the 
above personnel in requesting the enact- 
ment of similar legislation in their be- 
half.” 

For the American Red Cross, James L. 
Feiser, vice chairman of the organiza- 
tion, has advised Mr. Ransley that the 
American Red Cross carried moderate 
sickness and accident insurance cover- 
ing all of its personnel who served 
abroad. He added, however, that “we 
are aware that many nurses, notably 
those assigned to duty at the extra 
cantonment zones in this country, at the 
base hospital at Nitro, W. Va., and in 
I'rance in the Service De Sante, and 
also those who served in certain military 
hospitals surrounding Paris, were sub- 
jected to unusual hardships comparable 
to those experienced by men and women 
in the regular establishment.” 

The American Women’s Legion, 
through its secretary, Mrs. E. S. Bethel- 
heim Jr., of Washington, D. C., has ad- 
vised Mr. Ransley that the organization 
is strongly in favor of the legislation 
proposed in the bill. She stated that the 
bill if enacted into law would afford 
to those Red Cross nurses who served 
overseas during the World War “a mili- 
tary status in order that they might be 
eligible for the benefits of the World 
War Veterans’ Act to which we believe 
they are entitled.” 


Ruling Promised on Entry 
Of Lumber From Russia 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ernment agents’ reports seems to show 
that convict labor was used.” 

Two cargoes belonging to the Dutton 
Company are held up. One of them is 
aboard the Danish steamer “Uranien- 
borg” and is held at the wharf at Pough- 
keepsie, and the other is on the British 
freighter, Carmer, and is held at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Four other ships loaded 
with lumber from Russia were said by 
Mr. Lowman to be on the high seas, 
bound for the United States. 

Mr. Lowman said it had been found 
advisable to proceed with caution in 
olving the problem respecting lumber 
importations inasmuch as the customs 
experts thought the ruling on lumber 
would be operative against other types of 
Russian products. It will be necessary 
to make many inquiries unless all of the 
various questions are considered in ad- 
vance, 

The present situation has no connec- 
tion with that which recently developed 
over importations of coal, and in which 
the Treasury found itself helpless in so 
far as barring importation of the ship- 
ments was concerned, for the statutes 
were not believed to provide sufficien 
authority. An attempt to obtain legis 
lation covering the anthracite importa 
tions failed in the last Congress, it 
sponsors said, because of a lack of time 
for its consideration, 


‘ 


In., which purchased the line of that 
name together with certain vessels o 
the American Merchant Line from the 
Board, likewise has submitted offers fo 
the two cargo services. 

The members of the investigating) 
committee are Henry G. Dalton, of Cleve 
land, who in 1925 conducted an inquiry 
into shipping at the behest of President 
Coolidge; Ira Campbell, of New York 
former admiralty counsel for the Board, 
and now a maritime lawyer; Clarence 
Mott Woolley, of New York, chairma 
jot the board of the American Radiatoy 
Company, former member of the Wa 
Trade Board; E. N, Hurley, of Chicago 
former Chairman of the Shipping Board 
George Jackson, of Baltimore, wh 
served on the United States Food Ad 
ministration under President Hoover 
and Charles Piez, of Chicage, who wa 
vice president of the Merchant Flee 
Corporation in 1921. The latter, it wa 
explained at the Board, may be unabl 
to serve because of ill health, in whiel 
event President Hoover has said 4h 


for the Board. The United States Lines, | might appoint another member, 
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State Department 
Outlines Data for 


Travelers Abroad 


Information Compiled for. 


Citizens Who Contem- 
plate Trips to Foreign 
Lands 


Information of general interest to 


American citizens who contemplate jour- | 


neys to foreign countries has been issued 
by the Department of- State. 
mation is contai 
titled “Notice to ‘Bearers of Passports.” 

In addition_to the chapter devoted to 
miscellaneous information, the pamph- 


let contains chapters on the following | 
subjects: Expatriation of American citi- | 
zens and the presumption of cessation | 
of citizenship, status of American citi- | 
zens in certain countries with which the | 


United States has concluded naturaliza- 


tion treaties, and status of American cit- | 


izens in certain countries with which 


The infor- | 
d in a pamphlet en- | 


458) 


Town Free of Tax 
| Fixed on Property 


Hart’s Location, N. H., Has 
Sufficient Funds From 
Corporation Levy 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, July 7. 

ESIDENTS of the town of Hart’s 

Location will be free from pay- 

ment of property taxes this year, ac- 

cording to an oral statement by Edgar 

C. First, secretary of the State tax 
commission. 

Hart’s Location, the commission 
said, receives credits from corpora- 
tion taxes that more than meet the 
town budget. Excess of receipts over 
expenditures this year will be about 
$300. 

Taxable value of the _ property 
ranges from $60,000 to $80,000, de- 
pending upon the amount of cut lum- 
ber and wood subject to taxation in 
the town on Apr. 1, the commission 
said. Hart’s Location residents, more- 
over, are subject to the same poll and 
income taxes that are collected from 
other citizens of the State. 


the United States has not concluded na- | 


turalization treaties. ne 
That portion of the booklet which is 
devoted to general information, follows 
in full text: 
The signature of the person to whom 


a passport is issued should be affixed | 


in the place indicated therein immedi- 
ately upon its receipt. 

A passport, whether valid or expired. 
is an important document. It should 
not be allowed to pass into the posses- 
sion of an unauthorized person. 

Loss Should Be Reported 


The loss, destructior or mutilation of | 


a valid passport should be reported im- 
mediately to the Passport Division De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., or 
to the nearest American consular officer. 

As a rule, new passports can be is- 
sued in such cases only after exhaustive 
inquiry. 

The application for a new passport to 
replace a valid passport which has been 
lost, destroyed, or mutilated must be ac- 

ompanied by a detailed statement of 


c 
Yhe circumstances under which the pass- | 


port was lost, destroyed, or mutilated. 

Passports may be amended to include 
the American wife and American minor 
children of the person to whom issued 


upon the written request of the bearers! 


The passport agents in Boston, New 


Figures on Accidents 
Cited as Red Flags 
| To All Motorists 


| 


New Jersey Commissioner 
Says Any Street or High- 
way Intersection Is a Dan- 
ger Point for Traffic 


By Harold G. Hoffman 


Commissioner of Motor Vehiclés 
State of New Jersey 


Figuratively, there are red flags of 
warning at virtually every point where 


cates the causes, places, times, and other 
conditions surrounding a majority of 
street and highway mishaps. While New 


traffic accidents are most likely to occur. | 

Actually, of course, these red flags | 
are nothing more nor less than carefully | 
tabulated accident experience which indi- | 


York, Chicago, New Orleans, San Fran- 


cisco, and Seattle have authority to 
amend passports. Passports may also 
be amended by American consular offi- 
cers and, in the absence thereof, by 
American diplomatic officers. 

Passports, unless expressly limited to 
particular countries, are valid for all 
countries. Consequently no amendments 
to include specified countries will be nec- 
essary on such passports. 


Rules Vary and Change 


Pas3port and other travel regilations 
of foreign governments vary and are 
subject to changes. For authentic infor- 
mation regarding them, inquiry should 
be made, before leaving the United 
States, of the diplomatic or consular rep- 
resentatives of the countries to be visited 
with reference to the following subjects: 
Visas; import and export regulations re- 
lating to money, jewelry, and other val- 
uables; and tax, travel, residence, health, 
and vaccination regulations. 


Nearly all foreign governments re- 
quire persons of other nationality enter- 
ing their countries to be in possession of 
passport visas granted by the diplomatic 
or consular officers of those countries. 
Certain exceptions are noted below. As 
certain foreign visas are valid for one 
trip only, or restricted in the period of 
time for which they may be used, appli- 
cants for visas should be careful to state 
the length of the intended sojourn in the 
foreign country and the expected num- 
ber of trips thereto. This is particularly 
true pf visas for Poland. 


American citizens are urgently advised 
to obtain visas from the appropriate for- 
eign consuls stationed in this country 
before beginning their journeys, since it 
is understood that the regulations of a 
number of foreign countries require that 
a visa be obtained before the American 
leaves the United States. THis is par- 
ticularly true of Americans traveling to 
Great Britain via Canada and of Ameri- 
cans proceeding to Poland or India. An 
exception is in travel to Peru, whose reg- 


ulations require the visas to be obtained | 


in the country from which the traveler 
departs for Peru. 
Regulations for Colonies 


Americans who intend to travel in cer- 
tain foreign countries, and in the out- 


lving dominions, colonies, mandated ter- | 


Titories, or dependencies of such coun- 
tries are cautioned to inquire regarding, 
and obtain, if necessary, specific visas 
not only for the foreign country, but for 
the outlying dominions, colonies, man- 
dated territories, or dependencies, in 
which they intend to travel. 

The visa regulations of foreign gov- 
ernments are enforced directly by the 


Jersey is only now planning to embark 
|upon the collection of precise and accu- 
| yate accident data, the experience of offi- 
cial and unofficial agencies elsewhere | 
provides the average driver with infor- | 
| mation as to where he may look for the | 
| figurative red flags. 


Danger at Bisections 

| For instance, any street or highway 
jintersection is a danger point. Most 
jaccidents occur where the path of two 
streams of traffic bisect. This is true 
| of accidents that involve motorists and 
pedestrians as well as motorists and 
other motorists. The experience of some 
| States and municipalities is that from 
| 60 to 75 per cent of traffic mishaps occur 
jat intersections. Clearly, these figures 
should stand as a red flag to any driver 
| who puts genuine thinking into his motor 
| vehicle operation. They should put him 
/on his guard every time he encounters 
|the condition that makes one stream 
|of traffic bisect another, 

Time is another accident factor that 
again, in effect, always flies a red flag 
in the face of the motor-vehicle op- 
|erator. It has been well established that 
the hours of greatest danger in traffic 
are those between 4 and 8 p. m. This 
period produces the greatest number of 
mishaps for the fairly obvious reasons 
that, during it, traffic is greater in 
| volume and both drivers and pedestrians 
are les€ alert and active after the close 
of a day’s work. The degree of atten- 
tion paid to traffic conditons is lessened 
and the reaction to normal stimuli are 


| standpoint. 
These are facts that every pedestrian 


and motorist should take into his con-|four that yield more than 500 second- | 


sciousness and dwell upon until they be- 

come consciously or subconsciously ef- 

fective in his traffic conduct at all time. 
Children Taught Safety 

Real safety education begins with the 


determination of when’ and where dan- | 


|ger is to be encountered. One respect 
|in which we have seen this work out in 
traffic has to do with the education of 
|children. Nation-wide figures show that 
the effort to point out to children those 
conditions under which they need to 
show the greatest precaution has been 
successful. Accidents involving children 
| are growing proportionately less while 
those in which adults are participants 
|are increasing. 

Primarily, the safety education of chil- 
| dren has .entered about teaching them 
|intelligent walking. They have been 
rea 
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This photograph shows the flow of water from the 


Thousand Springs, really a single 
Idaho. 


The flow, rising from a lava formation, 


Water Flow From Some 
| ‘To Amount Consumed Daily in New York City 


unit, in southern 


originally formed a waterfall approximately 2,000 
feet in width and 195 feet high. The water is now 
used in the development of power. 


Natural 
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| Pictorial Stamps Give a Record 


| Chronological History of Nation 


Historical Issues by 
With Portrayal of 


Landing of Columbus 


Post Office Begin 


A chronological history of the United 
| States is recorded by pictorial postage 
| stamps issued from time to time by the 
| Post Office Department in commemora- 
| tion of outstanding events in the Nation’s 
| past, it is shown by records at the Post 
| Office Department. 

Beginning with 1a portrayal of the 
| landing of Columbus, these commemora- 
|tive stamps tell the story of America’s 
| progress from the bleak shores found by 
|the discoverer to the highly developed 
lcivilization of today, the records dis- 
| close. 
| Aside from the commemorative stamp, 
| the history of the ordinary United States 


| postage stamp is, in itself, an interesting | 


one, marking the remarkable growth of 
|the country during the comparatively 
short time the stamp has been used. 

| With the advent of postal service in 
colonial days the stamp was unknown, 
as was the envelope. Letters were folded 
and sealed, and postage fees, collected 
|from either sender or receiver, were 
based upon the bulk of the letter, ac- 
|cording to information made available 
|at the Post Office Department. This in- 
formation follows: 

Postage stamps were first placed on 
sale July 1, 1847, in New York City, after 
having been previously authorized by an 
Act of Congress approved March 3 of 
the,same year. 


Springs Equal 


'BiHions of Gallons Issue Daily From Natural Wells Scattered Throughout the Country; Twelve Commemorative 


Marion County, Fla., Example Creatés Lake Acre in Extent and 35 °- ' 
Feet Deep, Feeding Navigable Stream; Other Specimens 


cae ‘ ‘ + ; 
Billions of gallons of water issue daily | issue in canyons or valleys that extend) the rocks of any locality. "exbtless the 
from countless springs scattered through-| down into the water-bearing rocks or on Virtual absence ef tnermal springs in 
lowlands at the base of eseavreaczts | 


out the country—some of them large 
enough to furnish the water supply for 
New York City, it is disclosed in records 
of the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior. ' 

About & different springs were known 
in 1922 to be able to take care of the 
consumption of Washington, D. C., which 
at that time was around 63,000,000 gal- 
lons, or about 98 second-feet daily. 

Perhaps the largest spring issumg 


{from limestone formation is Silver Spring 


in Marion County, Fla., according to an 


oral statement by O. E. Meinzer, of the} 
The water emerges through sev- 


eral openings into a basin an acre or 
more in extent and fully 35 feet deep and 


| gives rise to a navigable stream. The 
| spring forms a natural aquarium, with 
|32 species of fish. The fish are pro- 
tected. and are so tame they will 
feed from a person’s hand. At the 
call of guides, hundreds of them will 
gather beneath glass bottomed boats. The 
discharge ranges from 342 to 822 sec- 
ond-feet, according to five measurements 
|by the Survey. A second-foot of water 
lis equal to about 646,000 gallons per day. 


Blue Spring Named 
From Color of Water 


| Blue Spring, deriving its name from 
|its color, which is in the same county, 
lis almost as large as Silver Spring. The 
| discharge was found to be 778 second- 
feet. 
| Thousand Springs, which may be re- 
garded as a single unit, have probably 
|the largest flow of any spring originat- 
ling from lava formations, Mr. Meinzer 
said. Thousand Springs are in the Snake 
River basin in southern Idaho. The dis- 
charge has been measured at 515 to 864 
second-feet. In a stretch of about 40 
|miles along the canyon of Snake River, 
|below Shoshone Falls, where the river 
| has cut through water-bearing lava beds, 


lan aggrega 


{this 40 miles occur 11 springs having a 
|volume of at least 100 second-feet and 


| feet. 
| Farther up the river are the Portneuf 
|Springs, which altogether discharge 
about 1,400 second-feet. Many large 
springs issue on the north side of Snake 
River between Milner and King Hill, 
Idaho, nearly all of them in the canyon 
| below Shoshone Falls or in short tribu- 
|tary canyons. According to the meas- 
urements that have been made the total 
discharge of these springs was 3,885 sec- 
ond-feet in 1902, before any irrigation 
{developments had been made on the 
north side, and averaged 5,085 second- 
feet in 1918, after an, irrigation project 
had been developed arid was contributing 
| water. 


Output of Springs 
Compared to Consumption , 


formed in part by the water-bearing | 
|rocks. The large springs of Florida, 
however, issue on plains that do not! 
have much relief. The cavernous pas-| 
sages that conduct the water through the | 
limestone there were prabably formed at | 


a time when the land stood higher than! 


| Series Have Been Issued 


During the first fiscal year they were 
used, postage stamps were 
postanacters for saie to the public in 
much the same manner as they are to- 
day. From July 1, 1847 to June 30, 1848, 
860,380 stamps were sold. In the cor- 
responding period of the year just past, 
| postmasters distributed the far greater 
number of 16,156,460,694 stamps. 

Since the first issue of 1847, many 
changes have been made in_ de- 
sign, color and size of stamps, and in 
addition to ordinary series, 12 commem- 


the lavas of the Snake River plains is 
due to the vast quantity of water that 
has percolated through these rocks and 
has long since cooled them to about the 
normal temperature of the region, in 
the estimation of Mr. Meinzer. : 

In general, the water discharged by 
the largest springs has not reached 
depths of more than a few hundred feet. 


Probably Warm Spring in Montana and| the nation. 


issued to} 


orative series have been issued, each por- | 
traying a great event in the history of | 


at present, in the estimation of Mr. Mein-| Ana River Spring in Oregon, both of 


te of more than 5,000 second- | ‘ ~ 
| slower—a bad combination from a safety | feet of ground water is discharged. In| Reasons for Varied 


zer. 
| In Texas and Montana faults provide 
| large openings for the water to escape. | 
| In Idaho, dense materials underlying 
very permeable rocks bring out the water 
cn the side of the Snake River canyon, 
forming spectacular cataracts and pro- 
viding much power. Thousand Springs 
| formerly gave rise to a strikingly beau- | 
| tiful waterfall 2,000 feet long and 195 
|feet high. On account of the height | 
above’ e river at which these springs | 
issue, together with the great volume of 
water which they emit, a large power | 
plant has been installed. Another has 
been put in a Malade Springs, * while 
Clear Lakes, , Box Canyon and Bickel 
Springs could‘ also be harnessed. 

; While many springs have a flow that 
is almost constant, the volume of others 
of them fluctuates considerably, says Mr. | 
|Meinzer. He attributes the fluctuation 
almost entirely to variability in precipi- 
tation, atmospheric temperatures, and 
othcr weather conditions. The amount 
of fluctuation is affected, however, by the 
topogranhy, the rock structure, and 
| especially the kind of rc:k which deter- 
;mines chiefly the size and character of 
the openings through which the ground 
water passes. Springs in limestone are 
|notably variable in their discharge. 
| Studies have shown that fluctuations of 
| the large limestone springs, whether in| 
Florida, Missouri, or Texas, are as a rule | 
{much greater and more sudden than} 
|those of the springs in volcanic rock in 
| Idaho, California, or Oregon. 








Fluctuation Explained 


Considerable differences in the be- 
|havior of limestone springs of different | 
| regions are ascribed by Mr. Meinzer to 
several causes. Probably the chief rga- 
{son for differences in fluctuation is the 
|position of the water table or of ths 
|underground and surface drainage wit 
respect to the water levels of the past. 
Where the land has not subside& and} 
nothing has occurred to raise the level 
of the streams and the water table, a 
|nearly complete and perfect underground 
drainage system may be developed, with 
|cavernous rock above the level of the| 
|underground drainage and very tight 
rock below this level. Such an under- 
ground drainage system resembles a sur- 
|face drainage system that is well devel- 
| oped on impervious rock without lakes 
;or swamps. It lacks storage capacity 
jand discharges its water swiftly after 
rain. Its outlets form springs that 


which have temperatures about 20 de- 
grees Fahrenheit above the normal, have 
the deepest sources among the springs 
of first magnitude, according to 
Meinzer. 
fed by streams or lakes probably have 
seasonal fluctuations in temperature cor- 
responding to those of the surface water, 
he says. 


Mr. | 
Some large springs that are | 


The first of these commemorative 
series was issued in 1893, to commem- 
orate the discovery of America by Col- 
umbus. This series consisted of 16 de- 
nominations of ,the following subjects: 
1-cent, Columbus in sight of land; 2-cent, 
landing of Columbus; 3-cent, flag shi 
of Columbus; 4-cent, fleet of Columbus; 
5-cent, Columbus soliciting aid of Isa- 


|celona; 8-cent, Columbus restored to fa- 
'vor; 10-cent, Columbus presenting na- 
tives; 15-cent, Columbus at La Rabida; 
50-cent, Recall of Columbus; $1, Ysabella 
pledging. her jewels; $2, Columbus in 
chains; $3 Columbus -describing third 
|voyage; $4, Isabella-Columbus; $5, Col- 
umbus. 

The next commemorative series was 
the “Omaha” Series of 1898, issued dur- 
ing ‘the Trans-Mississippi and Interna- 
tional Exposition. Nine denominations 
were issued with the following subjects: 
1-cent, Marquette on the Mississippi; 2- 
cent, farming in the West; 4-cent, Indian 
hunting buffalo; 5-cent, Fremont on 
Rocky Mountains; 8-cent, troops guard- 
ing train; 10-cent, hardships of emigra- 
tion; 50-cent, Western mining prospec- 
tor; $1, Western cattle in storm; $2, Mis- 
sissippi River Bridge. 

The Pan-American Series of 1901, is- 
sued to commemorate the Pan-American 
Exposition held at Buffalo, consisted of 
six denominations illustrated as follows: 
l-cent, lake steamer; 2-cent, railway 
| train; 4-cemt, automobile; 5-cent, .steel- 
arch bridge; 8-cent, ship-canal locks; 10- 
cent, ocean steamship. 

The Louisiana Purchase Series of 1904, 
issued to commemorate the purchase of 
Louisiana from France, contained five de- 
nominations. The subjects selected were: 
l-cent, Robert R. Livingston, who was 
| United States Minister to France and 
| who conducted the negotiations for the 
| Louisiana purchase; 2-cent, Thomas Jef- 
'ferson, President of the United States 
at the time of the purchase; 3-cent, 
James Monroe, special ambassador to 
Frange in the matter of the purchase, 
and who with Livingston closed the ne- 
|gotiations; 5-cent, William McKinley, 
who, as President, approved the acts of 
Congress officially connecting the gov- 
ernment with the commemorative ex- 
position; and, 10-cent, map showing the 
territory purchased. 

The Jamestown Series of 1907, issued 
to commemorate the founding of James- 
town, contained three denominations. The 
subjects of these stamps were: 1-cent, 
Gaptain John Smith; 2-cent, Founding of 
Jamestown, depicting the landing of the 
adventurers at Jamestown in 1607; and 
5-cent, Pocahontas. 
| The Alaskan-Yukon-Pacific  2-cent 
| stamp, issued in 1909 to commemorate 
| the development of the Alaska-Yukon- 
| Pacific Territory, had fer its design a 
| portrait of William H. Seward, who as 
| Secretary of State, conducted the nego- 


» 


bella; 6-cent, Columbus welcomed at Bar- | tiations for the purchase of Alaska from 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Handling of Misdirected Mail 
Found to Be Self-supporting 


Revenues From Sale of Parcels and Return of Articles 
Almost Equal Cost of Service 


Topic V-—Communications: Postal Service 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practicdl contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place 1m the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Communications 


By Frank C. Staley, 


Superintendent, Division of Dead Letters and Dead Parcel Post, 
Office of the First Assistant Postmaster General 


IX the first place it should be clearly 
.& understood that only letters without 

return addresses of mailers on the 
covers are sent to the dead letter office. 
The first operation, therefore, in the 
dead letter office is to open the let- 
ters which, on account of the large 
number received, is done by machines 
which neatly clip off the tops of the 
envelopes. Next the contents are rap- 
idly examined by a group of clerks 
known as “selectors” who select those 


articles mailed in violation of the law, 
which, after serving as evidence if 
prosecution of the offenders is at- 
tempted, are destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of after proper record has 
been made. Included each year in our 
receipts of parcels mailed in viola- 
tion of the law, are many thousands 
of parcels purporting to be merely 
newspapers or magazines addressed to 
persons in foreign countries, which are 
discovered to contain articles of ap- 
parel, mostly silk stockings and lin- 
gerie, mailed without customs declara- 
tions and with apparent intent to evade 
payment of duty. For obvious rea- 
sons few of these parcels bear the 
names or addresses of the mailers, and 
the addressees in most cases do not 
reply to notices from the dead letter 
office requesting information to enable 
the return of the parcels, consequently 
most of them remain unclaimed to 
swell the volume of merchandise to be 
sold. It is a courteous notice, but the 
addressees with few exceptions seem 
to be reluctant to furnish any infor- 
mation as to the mailers, possibly due 


Ss 
letters which contain the names and 
addresses of the writers and lay them 
aside to be returned. Those contain- 
ing inclosures of value other than cor- 
respondence are made a matter of rec- 
ord and if not returnable are held a 
year awaiting claim. Letters-found to 
contain sufficient information to en- 
able return are passed on to another 
group” of clerks called “returners,” 
who inclose them in official envelopes 
addressed to the writers and bearing 
instructions to the postmaster to col- 
lect three cents upon delivery. Let- 
ters which cannot be ‘returned and 
which have no inclosures of value 


Russia. 

| The Hudson-Fulton 2-cent stamp was 
| issued in 1909 to commemorate the dis- 
covery of the Hudson River and the cen- 
tennial of its first navigation by steam. 


Victory Stamp Marked 
Close of World War 


The Panama-Pacific Series of 1912- 
1913, issued to commemorate the opening 
of the Panama Canal and the discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean, contained four de- 
nominations having the following sub- 


| jects; 1-cent, Balboa 1513; 2-cent, Pan- 


ama Canal; 5-cent, Golden Gate; 10-cent, 
discovery of San Francisco Bay. 
The Victory 3-cent stamp of 1919 was 


| issued to commemorate the successful 
| outcome of the World War. 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary commemo- 
rative stamps, issue of 1920, were of 
three denominations. The subjects were: 
l-cent, the Mayflower; 2-cent, landing 
of the Pilgrims; and 5-cent, signing of 
the Compact. 

The Huguenot-Walloon Tercentenary 
| Series of 1924 consisted of three denomi- 
nations; 1-cent, representing the ship 
|“‘New Netherland,” upon which the Wal- 
|loons sailed; 2-cent, Landing of the 
| Walloons at Albany, N. Y.; and 5s<cent, 
the Ribault Memorial Monument, located 
at Mayport, Florida, showing the land- 
|ing place of one colony of Walloons. 
| The Lexington-Concord commemora- 
| tive issue of 1925 contained three denom- 

described as follows: 1-cent, 





| inations 
|““Washington at Cambridge,” represents 
Washington taking command of the 
Amerizan Army; 2-cent, “Birth of Lib- 
erty,” repres‘nting the Battle of Lex- 
{ington and Concord; 5-cent, ‘‘The Min- 
ute Man.” 

The designs for the various commem- 
|orative issues were selected with the 
view of giving historical and educational 
interest to the stamps. 


| First Group of Immigrants 
From Norway Honored 


‘The Department has only recently is- 
|sued another commemorative _ series 
| known as the.“Norse American” in com- 
|memoration of the arrival in New York, 
October 9, 1895, of the sloop ‘‘Restau- 


rationen” with the first group of immi- 


. su , 2 * : ne eed : . . ;& , rants Ini ‘ N 
representatives of ‘those governments. | taught to look for the figurative The great volume of water discharged | fuctuate violently, in extreme cases dis-| Other than correspondence, are thrown to the fear that they might fali into s # to the United Bistes trom Hap 


The Department of State does not under | flags of danger when crossing streets, | 
any circumstances act as intermediary | when leaving cars, and under other con- 
in obtaining visas from representatives | ditions. 


of foreign countries. 

An American citizen entering Switzer- 
land must hold a passport, but a visa is 
not required unless he is seeking em- 
ployment there. 

No visas are required for Belgium, 
Cuba, Danzig, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Italy, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, or 
Uruguay. 

Visas are not necessary for Danzig if 
@ntry is made directly by sea. If, how- 
ever, entry is made by way of the Polish 

orridor or by way of Germany, the 
Polish or German visa is necessary. 

No Netherland visa is required of 
Americans traveling by land or by sea 
in transit through the Netherlands. In 
order to be admitted to the Netherlands 
they are, however, required to produce 
a visa of the country to which they are 
traveling. These persons are permitted 
to stay eight days in the Netherlands. 
Should they stay longer, they will be 
liable to be treated as persons whose 
papers are not in order and who, there- 
fore, can be ordered to leave the country. 
Americans traveling in transit through 
the Netherlands to the United States or 
to a country into which they are admit- 
ted without a visa will be admitted to 
the Netherlands without any visa at all. 


Canada and Mexico Exceptions 


An American citizen leaving the 
United States for a gountry where pass- 
‘ports are not required is nevertheless 
advised to carry a passport, except in 
‘travel to‘ Canada or Mexico. The pass- 
(port may later save the time and incon- 
venience of applying for one abroad 
should the holder desire to travel in coun- 
tries where passports are required. It 
will also enable the holder to establish 
this American citizenship upon his return 

0 the United States and thus facilitate 


The same process of education must be 
extended to the adult. The conclusions 
| based upon mishap surveys such as New 
Jersey envisions, must be presented to 
|him in a manner that will tell him ac- 
|curately and precisely where traffic’s 
'danger signals are flying. The rest is 
up to the individual save for the restric- | 
|tion imposed by the State’s reservation 
of the right to punish him for his fail- | 
ure to conform to safety requirements. 


| ware 





;his entry. American citizens who leave | 
the United States without passports 
should carry with them proof of their 
citizenship, such as birth, baptism, or na- 
turalization certificates. 

| American citizens intending to make 
jan extended sojourn in a foreign coun- | 
try should register in the nearest Amer- 
ican consulate immediately upon arrival 
in the foreign country. 

Infoymation in regard to local police 
registration, etc., in foreign countries 
should be obtained from the local author- 
ities direct or through the nearest Amer- 
ican consulate. 

Persons born in the United States of 
unnaturalized parents are American citi- 
|zens under American law, but they may 
|also be citizens or subjects of the coun- 
try of their parents’ origin under the | 
law of that country. As the legal right 
of the other country to the allegiance 
}of such persons while within their ter- 
|ritory can not be denied by this Gov- 
ernment, the Department can offer no 
assurances to them that any representa- 
tions which it may make on their behalf 
will be successful. 

Naturalized American citizens and per- 
sons born in this country of foreign-born | 
| parents should, before proceeding to the | 
;country of their origin, or that of the 
origin of their parents, ascertain their | 
status with regard to military service | 
jin such country. 











;ern Idaho. 


| gions. 


| magnitude 


| long-continued 


by these springs can better be appre- 
ciated, according to Mr. Meinzer, by re- 
ealling that in 1916 the aggregate con- 


sumption of New York, Chicago, Phila- | 
delphia, Cleveland, Boston, and St. Louis, | 
| with more than 
|averaged only 1,769,000,000 gallons, or | 


12,000,000 inhabitants, 
2,737 second-feet a day, which is only 
slightly more than half of the daily yield 
of these Snake River springs in 1918. 
In fact, these springs discWarge enough 
water to supply all the cities in the 
United States of more than 100,000 in- 


| habitants with 120 gallons a day for each 


person, figures compiled by Mr. Meinzer 


}in 1927 show. 


The Snake River region contains more 
springs of the first magnitude, that is, 
springs discharging a probable average 


of 100 second-feet of water, than any | 
}other in the country, 


Fifteen are listed 
for the river basin in eastern and south- 
Oregon, with 16 springs of 
the first magnitude, has more large 
springs than any other State, but they 
are distributed among four different re- 
Florida and the adjacent parts 
of Georgia and Alabama contain 11 first 
springs, according to Mr. 
Meinzer. 

Northern California has seven large 
springs. Eight are located in the Ozark 


{recion of Missouri and Arkansas, three 


are to be found in central Montana, four 
in the Balcones fault belt in Texas and 
one in northern Alabama. 

The occurrence of large springs, says 
Mr. Meinzer, depends chiefly on the kind 
of ro’ that yields the water. Limestone 
and extrusive volcanic rock are the main 
sources of the very large springs. The 
limestore must, of course, contain large 
solution channels produced by active and 
circulation of ground 
water, The volcanic rock is chiefly basalt 
that was greatly jointed and broken at 


| the time it solidified, but large springs 


also issua from obsidian and rhyolite and 
from fragmental volea»*> material. 
Most of the large springs, he says, 


charging torrents of muddy water in} into the waste at once and burned. Of 
fwet periods and becoming entirely dry| the 28,000,000 letters sent to the dead 


the clutches of the law for attempted 
smuggling. 


way. 
The Ericsson Memorial Stamp (5-cent) 
was issued im 1926 as a memorial to John 


in periods of drcught. 


Where a limestone country has sub 
sided with reference to sea level, grea 
systems of caverns may be submerged 
beneath the water table and may func- 
jtion as huge, subterranean ‘reservoirs 
that equalize the spring discharge some- 
what as a lake equalizes the discharge 
of a stream that flows .into it. Lime- 


charge water which is clear even at times 
|of heaviest rainfall. 

The limestone springs in the Ozark 
region have somewhat the character of 
| the fluctuating type, according to Mr. 
Meinzer, and those in Florida belong to 
the relatively constant type. 


Mineral Value Low 
In Large Springs 


As a rule the water of very large 
springs is not highly mineralized. The 
water of most large springs in volcanic 
rocks is remarkably low i . dissolved min- 
eral matter, and even that of the large 
limestone springs is only moderately 
hard. To produce sch large springs, 
Mr. Meinzer explains, the water must 





| flow rapidly through larre openings and | 


hence it is not brought into very inti- 
mate contact with the rock. The min- 
jeral matter that is 
| diluted by the great voiame of water. 

| The very large springs, with few ex- 
| ceptions, have temperatures that are not 
much above the mean air temperature of 
|the regions in which they occur, Mr. 
Meinzer states. Where such large quan- 
| tities of water are delivered, free and 
direct communication must exist between 
the points of intake and the points of 
discharge, and the water does not g<n- 
erall’ go to great depths. Moreover, 
the large amount of heat required to 
| taise greatly the temperature of so 
| much water is not generally available in 


stone springs of this type are perennial | 
|and r@jatively constant, and they dis- | 


dissolved becomes | 


letter office last year it was possible 
to return only 3,800,000, or about 16 
per cent, the other 19,200,000 being de- 
stroyed. 

Dead parcels are treated in ‘some- 
| what the same manner, except that 
| instead of being returned collect post- 
age, the mailer is notified to send the 
required postage, Parcels from the 
ordinaty mails are held 60 days in 
the 15 dead parcel post branches scat- 
|, tered over the country awaiting recla- 
|, mation by the mailers, at the expira- 
tion of which time they are stripped 
of wrappers and the contents prepared 
to be included in the next dead par- 
cel post sale. Last year it was found 
possible to return only about 23 per 
cent of all parcels received, the con- 
tents of the remaining 77 per cent be- 
ing sold at pubic auction, from which 
the sum of $81,376 was realized and 
turned over to the United States Treas- 
ury as part of the postal revenues. 

The revenues of the dead letter office 
for the year from the sale of the con- 
tents of parcels, from postage received 
for the return of parcels and from 3- 
cent fees charged for the return of 
letters, together with money found in 
letters which could not be delivered, 
amounted to nearly $250,000, so it may 
be said that the dead letter and dead 
parcel post service is in a large meas- 
ure self-supporting, as the total oper- 
ating cost is only about $20,000 in ex- 
cess of the revenues. 

* 

HE division of dead letters and 


dead“parcel post also receives all 
obscene matter found in the mails and 
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In the next of this series on “Communications: 
General Superintendent, 
| Service, Office of the Second Assistant Postmaster General, Post Office De- 
; partment, will discuss railway mail service. 

| Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


Satterwhite, Assistant 
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At the present time the dead letter | Ericsson, builder of the Monitor and in 
office, contrary to the implication in |connection with the unveiling of his 
its name, is a scene of unusual activity | statue by the Crown Prince of Sweden 
in its struggle to dispose of the enor- | at Washington, D. C., May 29, 1926. The 
mous volume of undeliverable Christ- | design represents the white marble figure 
mas mail, over 90 per cent of which | of John Ericsson seated in a large chair 
consists of Christmas cards. Last (and is similar to the memorial by J. E. 
year the dead letter service received | Fraser. 
within three weeks after Christmas The Battle of White Plains (1-cent) 
something like 3,250,000 undeliver- |Commemorative Stamp was issued in 
able letters containing Christmas | 1926 to commemorate the one hundred 
cards. There seems to be an almost |and fiftieth anniversary of the battle at 
universal prejudice against the use of | White Plains. The central vignette 
a return address on an envelope con- |shows a gun crew of four men in Con- 
taining a greeting card, which is most |tinental uniform in action with cannon 
unfortunate for all three parties of |and ammunition. It is copied from a 
interest, the sender, the addressee and | painting by E. F. Ward. 
the postal service—for if it cannot be |_ As a special tribute to Col. Charles A. 
delivered to the addressee it goes to | Lindbergh, a new 10-cent air mail stamp 
the dead letter office and oblivion, caus- | Was igsued just after his non-stop flight 
ing the addressee disappointment at | from New York to Paris. This issue 
not receiving the anticipated greeting | replaced the 10-cent air mail stamp of 
from friend or acquaintance, who may |the issue of 1926, . 
remain indefinitely in blissful igno- The Burgoyne Campaign 2-cent stamp 
rance of the fact that the card never | Was issued in 1927 to commemorate the 
reached its destination, and throwing | battles in 1777 of Fort Stanwix, Oris- 
an unwelcome burden on the postal | *4"y; Bennington and Saratoga. 
service in the extra handling required | The Vermont Sesquicentennial Stamp 
by its journey through the dead letter | (2-cent), was issued in 1927 to commem- 
office. Thus in Christmas cards alone |°rate the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
the American public literally threw |"verSary of the independence of Ver- 
away $325,000 as the cost of cards, mont and the battle of Bennington. The 
estimated at 10 cents each, including central design illustrates a Green Moun- 
postage, which went to the dead letter |t#in Boy dressed in buckskin, leaning on 
office on account of incorrect addresses | his rifle, : 
and lack of return information. |, To commemorate the recent flight of 

Like most tales, the story of the | She. Graf Zeppelin, & special Graf Zep- 
dead letter office has it moral, which ee stamp was issued in May, 1930, 
is “wrap and tie securely, address ther stamps issued since 1927 include 
, ; ws v7. the Valley Forge Stamp; Hawaiian 
clearly and correctly if possible, and |. ; : 
put your return address on-everything Surcharged; Molly Pitcher Surcharged 
oo ane ; for Monmouth; International Civil Aero- 
: ; nautics Conference; George Rogers Clark 
Postal Service,’ Eugene W. Issue; Thomas Alva Edison Issue; Sulli- 
Division of Railway Mail |van Expedition; Battle of Fallen Tim- 
| bers; Ohio River Canalization; Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony and the Founding 
of the City of Charleston, 8. C, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Urban and Rural 


Life as Factor in 


Health Discussed 


Federal Agency Finds Com- 
parison of City and Coun- 
try Life From Hygienic 
View Not Conclusive : 


Comparison of rural and urban sections 
from the standpoint of health is so com- 
plicated that an official judgment in 
favor of either country or city life can- 
not be reached, according to information 
made available at the Public Health Serv- 
ice. This information follows; 

When it comes to a decision regarding 
the merits of living in rural and urban 
communities from a health standpoint, 
the Public Health Service has no com- 
ment to make, Too many things enter 
into consideration when this discusion 
comes up, it points out, for anvone to 
make an official statement that may 
serve as final judgment in favor of either 
type or locality. 

Many will point to the death rate in 
the cities being higher than in rural com- 
munities, but this in itself means very 
little. 
tently higher in the urban districts than 
in the country but it must be remembered 
that many of those who are stricken with 
a fatal illness in the rural communities 
stay at their homes until the condition 
becomes critical and then move to the 
city, where they can secure hospital treat- 
ment of a better type generally. 

With this influx of the sick from the 
farm areas, it is: only natural that the 
death rate should be larger in the places 
where hospital facilities are better. 
Tuberculosis is about the only disease, it 
was explained, which has a tendency to 
send its victims from the cities to seek 
the open air country. Even in this 
disease, those who are stricken stay at 
farm houses and the like only until the 
situation becomes hopeless, when they 
seek the sanitarium, which very often is 
located in vell-populated cities, or close 
to them, so that when a death occurs, 
it is listed from-that city. 

No one can deny, however, the tonic 
that can be obtained from two of nature's 
free treatments, the fresh air of the 
open fields and the sunshine, that is not 
hampered by tall buildings and smoky 
factories. It is obvious that one’s longev- 
ity should be increased by life in the 
sparsely populated sections, just so long 
as there is no sickness present, but in 
this event, it is much better to be within 
calling distance of a physician, and an 
available hospital where serious trouble 
may be treated. 

Since 1900 there has been a decline in 
the death rate in both city and hamlet, 
but the rate of CGecline in the city has 
been swifter than in the rural sections 
according to the public health records. 
In 1900 the death rate in the city was 
18.5 and in the rural sections, it was 15.1, 
while the latest comparative figures, in 
1927, show that the city death rate has 
been cut to 12.5, while the rural rate was 
decreased to 10.4. In the treatment of 
diphtheria, the records indicate that the 
improvement in stemming the ravages 
of this disease has been better in cities 
than in the farming country, also. 

While birth control has apparently 
affected the birth-rate in the country, 
even more than in the city, the same 
argument that was used for the high 
death rate in the cities can be used for 
the birth rate. The decline in the rate 
in the rural communities has been more 
marked than in the centers of population 
since 1915, the figures available at the 
@ Public Health Service show. In 1915 

the birth rate in rural communities was 

26.0 and in the cities it was 23.8, it was 

said, but in 1927 the rate in the farm 

districts had dropped to 20.4 and in the 

cities to 20.9, 

Campaign Against Disease 

These comparisons are not as conclu- 
sive as they would seem at first, since, 
it was pointed out, in the last dec- 
ade those living in rustic surroundings 
nave received an influx of health Knowl- 
edge, through the advent of the radio, 
and the spreading of health notes by the 
Public Health Service and the various 
State health departments. With this 
knowledge has come the realization that 
tor those who are financially able to 
afford it, is is much safer to have child- 
birth take place in a hospital with mod- 
ern conveniences and surroundings. 
Therefore, many of these people move 
to the city during ‘that period, and the 
birth of the child is credited to the city 
in which the hospital is located. 

Records of the Public Health Service 
give the history of the successful fights 
that have been made both in cities and 
in the rural districts, against pulmonary 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever. In both 
of these instances, the campaigns have 
been more successful in the cities than 
in the villages and the rustic areas, for 
the difficylties that were met and are 
heing mef are not as great in well or- 
ganized communities as in sections of 
the country which contain many isolated 
tamilies. 

*. 1910, the death rate from typhoid 
fe--er in the cities was 23.7 compared 
>-ith 22.4 in the rural communities, but 
efter the war on communicable disease 
was effectively launched, the statistics 
show that in 1927, the rate of deaths 
éfr-om this disease in the cities had 
dropyd to 3.8, while in the farm areas, 
the rate had been cut to 7.4. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis, which in 1910 had a death 
tate of 160.9 in the urban communities, 
was whittled down to a rate of 71.5, 

sile the rural rate o: 110.5 in 1910 
had been educed t- 71,2, in 1927. 

Many of the diseases that crop out 
later in life are started in childhood, and 
if there any natural advantage to 
either . city or country children, it 

tually lies with the latter, The green 
f.elds and fresh Open country is theirs, 
cempared to the b-eick-lined playground 
of the city children. But while’ they 
have this natural advantage, the chil- 
dren of the city have the knowl]- Ire 
that has \een derived and imparted to 
them through efficien: early schooling 

An officer connected with the recruit- 
*_ + station of the United States Marine 
Corps has been quoted t th: effect that 
enly 316 of 11,012 applicants for enlist- 
ment are up to the physical require- 
ments. While it is not claimed that in 
all cases it is true, it has been proved 
that many of these def*cts are trace- 
able to childhood shortcomings. 

To make up for so many of the ad- 
vantages held by the city, the resident 
of the rural district has no incessant 
rush of industry to combat, no traffic 
jams to try his patience, and seldom has 
the temptations te dissipation that are 
so common to everyday life in the cities, 
and which has much to do with building 
up a death rate. It is impossible to 
state where the advantage lies, if any, 
but it will remain, in the final analysis, 

.. to the individual to use his discretion, 
9 and to use the advantages that he can 
perceive around him. 
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‘New York to Train. 


Dealers in Meat 


State Plans Courses ire Fall to 


Cover Various Phases 
Of Selling 


State of New York: 

Albany, July 7. 

ETAIL meat dealers and their ap- 
prentices in this State will ‘‘go to 
shool” this Fall to receive education 
in various phases of meat selling, the 

State education department has an- 

nounced. 

The courses will be given the 
{ evening schools of a number the 
largest cities of the State and will be 
| modeled on evening courses con- 
ducted in New York City during the 
past school year. They will be 
signed both for journeymen owners 
and apprentices and will imeclude in- 
struction im the cutting pf meats; the 
pricing of meats; buying; wefrigera- 
tion and care; and advertising and 
show-card writing, the department 
announces, 

An interesting part of the educa- 
tional work will be a complete. model 
in the classroom of a meat. shop 
equipped with the latest devices used 
in the trade, thus supplementing in 
a practical way the work of the 
teacher, it stated. 
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The death rate has been consis-| 


Army Engineers 
Were Pioneers in 
| Building Railroads 


Early Activities of Corps in 
Constructing Nation’s 
Rail Lines Related by De- 
partonent of War 


Men and officers of the Army Engineer 
Corps were pioneers in building ,rail- 
roads on the American continent, ac- 
cording to a _ statement, issued by the 
Department of War, outlining activities 
of that branch of the Army during the 
early part of the 19th century. The 
statement follows in full text: 

One hundred years ago there occurred 
at Baltimore, an event of supreme im 
portance to the economic life of this na- 
tion, when the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, Which was surveyed, constructed 
and operated by meinbers of the United 
States Army Engineer Corps, was for- 
merly opened on July 4, 1830, and on 
28, 1850, staged a contest which 
proved that the steam engine was 
mightier than the horse the motive 
power of railroads. 

Race With Horse 

On Aug. 28, 1830, the Tom Thumb, the 
firsts American built locomotive, driven 
by ts engineer Peter Cooper, afterwards 
the donor of Cooper's Institute, raced 
against a spirited gray horse ‘*of great 
beauty and power.” Each drew an identi- 
cal car lad@ém with passengers on a section 
of the new double track railway from 
the city terminal to Ellicott City, Md. 

Both did their best, and while at first 
the honors semed to be with the horse, 
the little engine Pradually drew away to 
an increasing lead only to lose the race 
ultimately by an accident to the drive 
belt actuatrmg the blower. However, its 
performance in that historic day spelled 
the doom of the horse as a motive powe} 
for railroads and inaugurated the golden 
age of steam. 

On July 4, 1928, ground 
broken in’ Baltimore for the 
voad ever built for general use, 
section in charge of Capt. William Gibbs 
McNeill, class 1817, United Mili- 
tary Academy, appointed from New York, 
The first stome was laid by the venerabi« 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Md., then 
90 years of and the last Irviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
who said: “I consider this among the 
most important acts of my life, second 
only to the signing of the Declaration o 
Independénee, if second even to that.” 

Associates in Work 

Among the officers and former 
of the Army Engineer Corps 
associated with Capt. McNeill 
following, all graduates from 
Point: 

Lt, Col. 
appointed 
Joshua Barney, 
from New York; 
1822, appointed from Kentucky; 
Hazzard, class 1824, 
South Carolina. 

Lt. William Cook, class 1824, appointed 
from New Jersey; Lt, Walter Gynn, class 
1822, appointed from Virginia; Lt. J, N. 
Dillahunty, class 1824, appointed from 
Mississippi; and Lt. G. W. Whistler, class 
1819, born in Indiana and appointed from 
Kentucky. 

One of these probably the most famous 
was Lt. Whistler, the father Jame 
A. McNeill Whistler, the celebrated artist 
and painter Lt. Whistler later resigned 
from the “Army to enter the civilian field 
and became such an authority 
motives and railroads that he 
lected hy the ezar of Russia to supervise 
the building of the first Russian railroad 
which linked Moscow to St. Petersburg. 
Upon his death, another ex-engineer offi 
cer, T. S. Brown, class 1825, New York, 
was selected and carried 
the work to completion, 

Railroad Pioneers 

These men were the pioneers rail- 
road buildings on the American continent. 
In the early pert of the history of the 
Nation’s railroads many other officers of 
the Corps Were continually engaged in 
the survey Of routes and in the solving of 
difficult engineering features connected 
with actual construction. From 
1855 a partial list of early railroad sur- 
activity in widely separated 
parts of the country as follows: 

Memphis, Tenn.,, to Atlanta, Ga.; Port 
land, Me.. to Quebec, Canada; Boston, 
Mass., to Whitehall, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich., 
to Pontiac, Mich.; Lawrenceburg, Ind,, 
to Indianapolis, Ind; Madison and La- 
fayette Railroad; Evansville and Terre 
Haute Railroad; Columbus and 
sonville Railroad; Eastern Shore Rail- 
road of Virginia. 

Catskill to Ithaca, N. Y.; New London, 
Conn., to Providence, R. 1.4; Hudson River 
to Portage Summit of the Ohio Canal; 
Williamsport to Elmira, N. Y.; St. 
Francisville, La., to Woodville, Miss.; 
Paterson amd Hudson Railroad; New 
York and Evie Rairload; Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

Other Activities 

Most of these railroads either devel- 

oped into or form part of well known 


railroad systems of today. Still later, 
from 1855 te 856, the Corps of Engi- 
neers undertook and surveyed four possi- 


ble routes for the development of trans- 
continental railways, known at the time 
as the routes of the 32nd degree of North 
| Latitude; that of 38th and 39th; that of, 
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Underwood & Underwood 


This book, the Senaca Opera, was printed in Naples in 1475 and is 


one of the 3,000 items included in 
ula purchased by Congress for the 
graph shows the first page of the 
colors. 

to exist, is the leading ite 


the Vollbehr collection of incunab- 
> Library of Congress. The photo- 
» book, which is illuminated in six 


The Gutenberg Bible, of which only three copies are known 


»m, and is now in Europe. 


Distinctive Display Planned 
For Collection of Ineunabula 


— ——— 


| 


} 
| 
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TUESDAY, JULY 


| ‘Takies’ Affecting 


!come again. 
| Europe they will be disposed 


Historie Volibelsr Books to Repose in Suitable Magnifi-| 
cence, Librarian Says} Gutenberg Bible Will Be 
Given Special Treatment 


The Vollbchr collection of incunabula, 
recently acquired by Federal statute for 
Library of Congress, will ultimately 
repose in a magnificent and commodious 
room to be set aside for material of dis- 
iinction, the Librarian.* Dx. Herbert Pui- 
nam, stated orally, July 7. 

The Gutenberg bible will he treated 
distinetively, Dr. Putnam explained, and 
will be placed ona pedestal ina specially 
made ease near and “in association with 
the portrait given to the Library with 
prophetic vision by Gabriel Wells of 
New York.” The portrait now hangs 
inthe south west pavilion of the Library. 
Dr. Putnam stated that he though this 
would be a most picturesque location for 
the bible. The portrait, although not 
perhaps the best, he said, was striking 
ind picturesque, in that an attempt has 
been made to depict Gutenberg and the 
printimg press and the bible. The paint- 
little over 100 years old, Dr, Put- 


he 


ingr 
nam said. 

The collection of incunabula cannot be 
located in final position until the 
$6,500,000 annex to the JTibrary is com- 
pleted, Dr. Puttam pointed out, When 
this building is available, the card di- 
vision, the copyright sion, and the 
printimg: and bindery be transferred 
the new space will be 
for valuable collections, The spa- 
ecard room will be vacated and the 
tion placed there, The 
will have all atmospheric requisites 
suited the f such books, 
De Putnam said, 

In the meanwhile, the 
tions of which are already en 
the T.ibra New York, 
placed it vaplts similar to 
the rare hook col- 

said that 
e on display 
majority of the 
= and the pub 
it is and the extent variety 


is 


ai 
will 
and 
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10 quarters 
free 
cous 
collec will be 
room 
to preservation o 
collection, por 
route to 
from will he 
safeguarded 
accommodating 
Dr. Putnam 
Library will lac 
allor a 
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of stents, 


the collectic ID 
inestimable, Book 
throughout th 
world have With great interest 
the bill calling for the appropriation to 
purchase the collection. The fact that 
the Congress of the U'nited States has 
stamped its approval of the purchase of 
the Vollbehr incunabula not only a 
salutary evidence of the respect the Gov- 
ernment. has for culture but will stimu- 
late book colle to make greate: 
donations the Library, Dr. Putnam 
added. ‘The interest displayed by Amer- 
icans in the purchase of the collection, 

he said, was amazing and heartening. 


Collection Could Not 


Be Duplicated 
This « 


The 
Putnam 
buyers and 


significance of mn, 
almost 
scholar 


followed 


said, i 


1s 


tors 


silection will imerease the size 
of the present incunabula from 1,500 to 
1,500. Dr. Putnam pointed out. The 
present collection, donated by Mrs. John 
Bovd ‘Thacher, consists 15th century 
books, number autographs on the 
French revolution, and = material on the 
royalty and other notables of that pe- 
riod, he explained. These books are lo- 
cated at present in a room adjacent to 
the office of the Librarian, in steel cases, 
and under glass. 

The cobgection has been described, in 
the Course of Congressional discussion, 
as “the world’s outstanding collection of 
incunabula in private hands, represent- 
ing a cross of the thought and 
culture of the people of the 15th cen- 
tury.”” 
the 41st and 42nd; and that of the 47th 
and 49th degrees of North Latitude. 
These routes correspond approximately 


a 0 


section 


Jeffer-'to what are now known as the Southern 


Pacific; the Kansas Pacific; the Union 
Pacifie and the Northern Pacific systems. 

Such names as McClellan, Parke, 
Weaver, Abtott, Humphreys, Emory, 
Warren, Whipple, and many others too 
numerous to mention, were thus added to 
the long honor roll of Army officers who 
have contributed materially to the 
economic development of the country 
duringe the last 100 years. All the above 
men were from West Peotnt, the oldest 
engineering college in the United States. 
They and their succeeding fellow offi- 
cers, by their contributions to scientific 
literature, their elaborate engineering 
works, and their extensive surveys, have 
enabled the Engineer Corps to take its 
place as one of the most important agen- 
cies of the Government in peace, as well 
as in war. 


so 


' “Tt is ..t a question of mere money,” 
FE. Paul Sanders wrote in “The Complete 
Collector” in the ‘**Saturday Review of 
Literature,” but rarity and in- 
trinsic importance of the individual vol- 
umes, and the fact that the collection 
could not be duplicated now or at any 
time in the future any amount of 
money. It would be a reproach to our 
scholarship and culture not to take ad 
vantag? of this opportunity made possi- 
ble by the unselfishness of Dr. Voll- 
behr.” 

Mr. Sanders wrote further that Con- 
gress should take advantage of the offer 
“‘as a matter of national pride, pride in 
that acguisition of the Vollbehr collec- 
tion would place the Library of Congress 
on an unquestionable parity with the na- 
tional libraries of F:urop,, including par- 
ticularly the famous British Museum 
and the Bibliotheque Nationale, at pres 
ent the two leading iibraries of the 
world. Let us have parity in scholar 
ship as well as ¥n_ ships, in culture as 
well as cruisers, M_ books as well as bat- 
tleships.” 


one of 


tor 


Large Percentage of 
Books Are Religious 


Dr. George Parker Winship, associate 
Tibrarian of the Harvard University Li- 
brary, and an authority on the Vollbehr 
collection, in discussing the general sub 
ject matter of the collection before the 
Hiouse Committee, pointed out that since 
igion “was a very serious matter’? in 
th century, that “a very high per- 
of the books really could be 
ified in one way or another as. re- 
ligious. The only significant thing in 
that connection,” he said, “is that 1 can 
<ay with perfect confidence that there 
collection in this country—I do not 
know of any collection in any European 
library—where the percentage of books 

f other interest is as high, or, what 
of the utmost importance, where the 
reentage of books not in Latin as 


Ligrh.” 


religi 
the 
centage 


clas 


no 


te is 


extraordinarily rich 
vernacular languages, 


collection is 
books in the 


Winship said. 


in 
Dr 
“Without vouching® for the actual fig- 
ures,” Dr. Winship said, “the collection 
contains some 49 works on astronomy, 
51 on natural science, more than 55 on 
law, 159 books on religion, 34 on geog- 
raphy and cosmography, 22 Orientalia, 
including hooks on Hebrew, 20 con 
cerning the discovery of America out of 
a total known of books on chess, 
cookery, history, matrimony, philosophy, 
temperance, war, and so forth. 
500 classics, the 
of Apuleius, 
Horace, Livy, 


not 


9 
> 


“Here one can find 
earliest printed e€ditions 
Caesar, Cicero, Homer, 
Catullus, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Eu 
ripedes, Plutarch, Seneca, Ovid, Aesop 

ad Virgil as well the great hu 

anists, Nante, Petrarch, Boccaccio and 
“rasmus, 

“There can 
intrinsic value of the Vollbchr 
tion,” Adolph S. Oko, of the Hebrew 
Union College Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
told the committee. “We do not out- 
srow and outlive the intangible things 
of the spirit. 


Value of Collection 
Zo the Designer 


as 


be no question as to the 


“Learned books upon learned subjeets 
learned scholars have come down to 
well preserved, for scholars usually 
take care of books, especially if they 
are their own property. Monastery 


for 


ws 


| medicine, 


| tory, 


collec. 


books in particular are in good condition, | 


for monks are not great readers, 
popular notion to the contrarv notwith- 
standing. Copies of 
with theology are, as a rule, quite 
maculate. The Vollhehr collection, how- 
ever, is most remarkable for the many 
hooks of a popular nature intended for 
the general reader, hooks, that is, that 
were read and reread to extinction. 


the | 


incunabula dealing | 
im- | 


In- | 


deed, it is one of the finest collection | 


of popular books of the period. 
many of these are profusely illustrated. 
The value of the collection from the 
practical point of view was also voiced 
during congressional hearings on 
matter by Lester Douglas, director 
arts and typography, of the Journal of 
€'smmerce of the United States, and 
Nation's Business. 
“I believe that this collection,” he said, 
ill be a very valuable source or work- 
ing tool for the designer. We need it 
} badly in our work, 


More, | 


ot 


the | 
of | 


| 


|the collection 
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Juvenile Actors 


Califorrzia Finds Perrnits to 
Minors Have Declined 
35 Per Cent 


Sacramento, July 7. 

UVENILE actors and actresses have 

felt the effect of development of 
the “talking movies,” according to a 
statement issued by the California 
State department of industrial rela- 
tions. The statement, based upon re- 
cent decreases in issuance of theatri- 
cal permits to minors, follows in full 
text: 

It has 


| 
| 
State of California: | 


been found that the number 
of theatrical permits issued to minors 
has decreased 39 per cent during the 
five months ended May 31, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Juvenile actors and actresses are 

thus faced with some of the problems 
that have followed the appearance of 
the “unsilent screen.” 
. jndieiettnnaananadiatdaniatitaiiy, 
is ow greatest national educator today 
in the life of the people and naturally the 
art end of advertising should be of the 
finest’ It should be fine in design, in 
typography, layout, and the assembling 
of material. I think this collection will 
afford us a source of material for the 
common designer that he has no way 
of getting in any other manner. From 
the point of view of the practical de- 
signer, the weorkingman of today, I think 
is invaluable.’ 

“An unusual occasion is now offered to 
Congress to acquire a wonderful collec- 
tion of 15th century printing and at 
the same time to honor our lilbbrarian for 
his 30 years of distinguished service,” 
Representative Collins, author of the bill, 
said in the House, “This our only 
chance to have a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible in the Library. It is conceded by 
all that suuch an opportunity will never 
If these books gro back to 
of at auc- 
their way 
It is 


tion, and few, if any, will find 
back to the Library of Congress. 
a matter of grave doubt if the foreign 
governments will ever allow another 
Gutenberg Bible to leave their borders. 
These “cradle books,” representing as 
they do the earliest efforts of culture, 
thought and = printing should be pre- 
served and kept by the United States 
Government for the people of America.” 

The colleetion, containing 3,000. vol- 
umes of works on religion, astronomy, 
natural science, law, geog- 
raphy, cosmography, chess, cookery, his- 
matrimony, philosophy, _ travel, 
bibliomania, and military and. naval 
science has been valued by Dr. Vollbehr 
at $3,000,000, while others have been 
raised that estimate as much as $2,- 
000,000. 

A. Edward Newton, a 
and a recogenized expert in 
English imeunabula, told the 
on the Library of the 


book collector 
the field of 

Committee 
House of Rep- 


Depletion Said to Have 
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Reduced 
138 Million Acres 


Maryland Department of Forestr-y Says Cutting 
Of Forests for Lumber and Other Products 
Has Created Two Problems fer Future 


State of Maryland: 


The Nation’ original “heritage” of 
82,000,000 acres of virgin timber has 
been depleted so greatly that the present 
supply is estimated at 138,000,000 acres, 
according to a statement on economic 
aspects of the forest situation issued by 
the Maryland State department of for- 
estry. The statement follows in full 
TENGE 

No adequate conception of the forestry 
movement in our country can be had 
without a reference to the role which 
forests have played in’ the development 
of this Nation and to the dangers which 
face wus from the standpoint of 
forest production. This country was 
originally blessed with a tremendous 
area Of virgin forest gerowth, estimated 
at 8222.000,000 acres, cowering all of the 
land east of the Mississippi, the Lake 
States. the Rocky Mountain region, and 
the Pacific northwest. In the early 
years of settlement, reductions in the 
area of forest land were confined largely 
to land clearing. Tinnber was abundant 
and of little value; at the same time, 
the steady growth of the country de- 
manded an increase im farm acreage. 
Consequently in the Elast 150,000,000 
were cleared prior to 1880, this 
area Comprising about 22 per cent of 
the total eastern forest. Clearing of 
agricultural land thereafter constituted 
Om nn 


today 


acres 


resentatives, during the course of hear- 
ings on the bill, that **having acquired 
the collection for the Library of Con- 
gress, if they should feel that they should 
only Keep the Gutenberge Bible and sell 
all the other 2.999 itenmas,” that the Con- 
gress would realize more than what was 
originally put in, and that “you might 
have the Bible for nothing.” 

“Tf TL were asked to take $5,000,000 and 
three or four years time to go into the 
market and form a collection equivalent 
to the Vollbehr collection,” Dr. Pierce 
Butler, of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill, told the samve Committee, **I 
would hesitate to acceppt. the commission, 
becatuuse I do not think I it. 
Books of this class have be 
common on the market.”’ 

“As to the Gutenberg 
stands. by itself,” Herbert 
brarian of Congress, told 
Committee on the Library. “We have 
a facsimile of it. (We also have a fae- 
simile of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, exhibited ina case 20 feet from 
the original. It much more legible 
than the original, but it isn't the fac 
simile that our visilorss pay any atten 
tion to.)” 


could do 
ceased to 


Bible, that 


Putnam, Li- 
the Senate 


Is 


Annapolis, July 7 
but a very minute amount of the total 
of forest destruction, 

In the meantime, the cutting of our 
forests for lumaber and other products 
was well under way. The lumber in- 
dustry, as such, started in the North- 
east and from there moved southward 
and westward. First, Maine, then New 
York, and by 1860, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, led im umber production. The 
next 10 years, however, saw large de- 
velopments in the Lake State puneries, 
and by 1870 Michigan was in the lead. 
The Lake States” forests, at first thought 
inexhaustible, retained the lead im forest 
porduction until around 1900, When lead- 
ership shifted to the South Now, after 
30 years, the timber industry of the 
South is waning, while the States of 
Washington and Oregon are assuming 
the leadership in forest production. How 
long the virgin forests of the Northwest 
will last is a matter of conjecture, 
usually estinateck by economists at from 
30 to 50 vears. 

Since the cutting, the forest areas 
have reproduced rather poorly, amd large 
areas are now Classified as waste. The 
reasons for thise have been largely eco- 
As long: as there was cheap 

available, it did mot pay 
lumbermam to cut carefully or to 
provide for regw@rowth. Forest fires have 
commonly followed cutting, carrying on 
the devastation. 


nomic, 
virgin timber 


the 


Sumning up for forest situation, we 
find that in this country at the present 
time our heritagre of 822,000,000 acres 
virgin forest has melted away to a 
present figure of 158,000,000 aéres. Be- 
this area, we have 250,000,000 
acres of culled second-growth lands re- 

tocking at least in part, while there 
are 81,000,000 acres not restocking. The 
original stand of timber in this country 
was about 5,200,000,000 board feet 
while the present stand totals only 
1,400,000,000 board feet, or about one- 
fourth. 

Our forest problem today is twreofold— 
first to provide a timber supply for the 
future, and secondly, to utilize the forest 
land which is idle. Both are of greai 
importance. We are essentially a wood- 
using nation which has ridden the wave 
of prosperity on our abundamt wood 
supplies. To lose these supplies will 
put us under a great handicap. On the 
other hand, vast reaches of our land 
can be inportamt economically through 
forest production, the only use te which 
they are suited. Forests growimg con- 
tinually on such land will produce needed 
wood and they will also support labor 
and capital in their harvesting. 
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POWERFUL 
RUGGED ~ MODERN 


International Heavy-Duty Line 


HE new International Heavy-Duty Trucks have 
good looksinevery line—stamina im every part— 


unrivaled performance 


in 


every mile. They are 


powered and geared to pull into and out of anything 


the day's work offers. 
and two reverse. 


Under the new hood 


you'll find an 


A\ll have five speeds forward 


unusually ac- 


cessible heavy-duty engime, thoroughly im keeping with 


gths, 
develops g@reat power at 


head 
1 un- 


member, 
wilt 
vard, 


clin 


and 


the truck’s powerful appearance. 
low engine speed with sur- 
prising fel economy. Reserve strength to match the 
engine’s armple power has been built into every chassis 
into the clutch, 
rear axle assembly—and into the truck as a whole, In 
all its parts and features, every one of the new Inter- 
nationals is a truck to Shoulder the coumtry’s hardest 
work and walk away with it. 


The new heavy-duty line and other 
models, ramging from 34-ton up, are sold: and serviced 
by 180 Cormpany-owned branches inthe United States 


Vibrationless, it 


transmissiom, drive shaft, 


International 


and Canada and dealers everywhere. 


of America 
(Incorpore ted) 
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International Har.wester Company 


606 So. Michigan Ave, thicago, [lim ois 
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Eventual Improvement in Grain Situation 


Predicted as Result of Farm Board Aid | 


James C. Stone Informs Institute of Cooperation, However, That Or- 


¢ 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
agricultural marketing act and what the | 
Board hoped to accomplish under it. To-| 
day I will tell you as far as I can what} 
we have done in our first year’s opera- 
tion and why we did it. | 

It is not necessary to discuss the act} 
as a whole. You are all more or less} 
familiar with its terms. It was passed | 
by Congress because there was an ag-| 
ricultural problem. No one can deny 
that, and in my opinion the most sig-| 
nificant thing in connection with its pas-| 
sage is the fact that our Government | 
has at layy recognized agriculture as an| 
industry and has adopted a national) 
policy in relation to it. . | 

This is a progressive step in our na-| 
tional life and one which would have | 
been taken years ago had the farmers 
of the country organized their own mar- 
keting associations and kept abreast of 
the times in organization with industry. | 

There are 6,500,000¢ farmers in the| 

_ United States, producing between $13,- | 

000,000,000 and $14,000,000,000 worth of | 

farm products annually. These products | 

have been moving from the farm to the} 
breakfast table under a system which 
has taken at least 100 years to develop, 
and it is the duty of the Farm Board 
under this law to assist farmers in de- 
veloping a better system of distributing 
and selling their products so that they 
may receive for themselves a larger per- 
centage of the consumer's dollar. You 
can see from this that the task assigned | 
to the Board is no easy one. | 


} 


Board Members Believe 
In Success of Plan | 


~ The members of the Board realized the | 
responsibilities they were assuming when | 


{tional Grain Corporation would depend | 
\largely on support of its member asso- | 


Betterment 


ganizing Efforts Will Not Bring Overnight | 
| 


not less than 40 or 50 years, during 
which farmers have been striving to ‘se- 
cure control of their marketing system. | 
So far they have gotten scarcely beyond | 
the country elevator, with other agencies | 
at the terminals taking charge of their | 
grain enroute to the purchasers or the 
consumer. 


Answers Charges 
Of Board’s Critics 
The Board in its initial conferences | 
with the grain cooperatives learned of | 
one terminal association with member | 
cooperatives handling 30,000,000 bushels | 
of grain that received only one-tenth of | 
this grain to merchadise through the| 
commission association. It was recog- 


nized that success of the Farmers’ Na- | 





ciations and in turn these associations | 
being supported by their growér mem- | 
bers, Accordingly the Board has made | 
it a condition that any association or} 
individual borrowing Government funds | 
must market the commodity under the 
supervision of the central association. | 

In the formation of the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation the Board has 
assisted the cooperatives in setting up 
an organization on a sound financial 
basis, each cooperative member sub- 


iscribing for stock, paying part in cash 


and the remainder to be taken from the 
earnings of the corporation over a pe-| 
riod of years. Before any dividends can 
be paid to the stockholders from the 
earnings of the corporation, which is 


j capitalized at $10,000,000, a reserve of 


$10,000,000 must be built up. 
The Farmers National is owned and 


+ 
the bottom up throughout a period of 


substantial increase over the amount | 
marketed cooperatively the previous | 
year. In addition, some new associations | 
with very large potential volume have | 
been organized in the past few months | 
and formation of a number of others is | 
under way. | 

Cooperatives representing growers of 
the nine dry bean producing States have | 
organized the National Bean Marketing 
Association, a $1,000,000 central sales 
agency for this commodity, under the 
guidance of the Farm Board. Efforts 
of the association thus far have been 
centered on buiiding up and expanding 
member cooperatives of the association, 
preparatory to marketing the 1930 crop 
under central control. They report satis- 
factory progress in this work, Individual 
bean cooperatives were advanced supple-. 
mental commodity loans on their 1929 
crop. si 

Dairy cooperatives have been assisted 
by the Board in expanding their local | 
and regional marketing activities with a 
view to later developing a national uni- | 
fied sales program. Loans were made 
to a number of regional associations in- 
cluding the Dairymen’s League Coop- | 
erative Association of New York; Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis; | 
the United Dairymen’s Association of | 
Seattle; the Challenge Cream and Butter | 
Association of Los Angeles, and the 
Lower Columbia Cooperative Association 
of Astoria, Oreg. In addition, loans | 
were granted to the National Cheese 
Producers Federation of Plymouth, Wis., 
the Cooperative Pure Milk Association of | 
Cincinnati, and to a number of local | 
associations in Virginia, Tennessee, | 
Oklahoma, Ohio and Massachusetts. 
_Meetings with tobacco growers of Vir- | 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 





they agreed to serve but they have ac-|controlled by its member cooperatives. | 
cepted that responsibility because they|The Farm Board does make a condi- 
believe under the terms of the law some- | tion that so long as the corporation bor- 
thing constructive can be accomplished | rows money from the revolving fund its | 


for the farmer. 


The declaration of policy in the act) 
directs the Board to raise the economic 
level of agriculture to that %f industry | 
by eliminating speculation in agricul-| 
tural products; by eliminating wasteful | 
and inefficient methods of distribution; 
by preventing and controlling surpluses 


management and business policies shall} 
be satisfactory to the Board. To be a 
member of the “armers National, local | 
cooperatives handling grain must be} 
qualified under the Capper-Volstead Act. | 
Any cooperative so qualified is eligible | 
to membership. The Board deals with 
grain cooperatives only through the 
Farmers National. 


and Georgia have been held for the pur- 


| Pose of aiding in organizing State asso- | 
| Clations, 


i In cooperation with the exten- | 
sion service the Board urged tobacco | 
growers of the Burley section, of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky and the deodeours | 
of other varieties in the southern States | 
to hold their acreage down to that of 
1929, this step being taken when reports | 
of intentions to plant indicated an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in the acreage, 
which, if carried out, the Board felt 


of agricultural products; and by en-| Pale 
couraging the deculeaan and organi-| The Farmers National now has 24 
zation of cooperative marketing organ-. members representing over 2,000 coop- 
izations, farmer-owned and controlled, erative elevator units and more than 
which comply with the terms of the | 250,000 grain producers. 


Capper-Volstead Act. In fact, it prac-| Formation of Cotton 


tically limits our operations to and) : 
through cooperative marketing associa- | Cooperative Recited 

tions. This you can readily see is @) farly last Fall, before the Farmers 
wise provision because no board could) National Grain Corporation was set up, 


deal directly with the farmers individ-| the Farm Board made supplemental com- 


‘would result in an unprofitable price. 


ivide facilities for marketing their prod- 
| ucts. 


|ciation in marketing their 1929 crop and 


ually. There are too many of them. 

Our first concern, therefore, was to 
‘develop a common-sense, practical “pro- | 
gram based on sound business principles 
and complying with the terms of the act | 
which would be helpful to cooperative 
marketing associations now operating | 
and to new ones to be organized in the, 
future. We realize that cooperative 
marketing is not perfect, that there 
good cooperatives and bad ones, some 
well managed and other badly managed. 
We also realized that when a farmer) 
joins a cooperative marketing association | 

is problems are not all solved. Coopera- | 
tives will not run themselves, They are | 
only business organizations which re-| 
quire sound financial structures, honest 
and efficient management, backing and 
support by the farmer members who own 
them, and unless they have all these 
things they will fail just like any other 
business would under similar circum- 
stances. 

Cooperative marketing associations are 
to agriculture the same as corporations 
are to business, and it seems to me that 
cooperative marketing associations are 
just as essential to the successful mer-| 
chandising of agricultural products as 
corporations are to the successful manu- 
facturing and selling of the finished pro- 
duct to the consuming public by industgy. 
Corporations are organized and owned by 
stockholders and are formed for the pur- 
pose of concentrating the trading power | 
and money of the entire group into the 
hands of a few, and the only way the 
producers of raw material (farm pro-| 
ducts) can meet this condition on equal 
terms is by organizing into cooperative | 
marketing associations, thereby concen- | 


\au emergency measure to prevent un- 


are announced a schedule of fixed loan values 


| ciation, a $30,000,000 central cooperative 
imarketing agency for that commodity, | 
|the cotton cooperatives excepting the 


| staple cotton, are members of the asso- 


| staple cotton that it was felt nothing 


| mary 


modity loans to grain cooperatives on 
wheat in storage, thus enabling them 
to advance to grower members a larger 
percentage of the market value than was 
possible through ordinary credit facil- 
ities. AAt the time of the securities mar- | 
ket cfash in late October the Board, as 


due depression in farm commodity prices, 


for wheat at the various terminal mar- 
kets. Later in the Winter when this 
proved insufficient the Board authorized 
an emergency stabilization operation in 
wheat such as is contemplated by section 
9, paragraph (d) of the agricultural mar- | 
keting act. ; 

The various State cooperative associa- 
tions handling short staple cotton have 
been assisted by the Board in setting up 
the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 


with headquarters in New Orleans. All 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Greenwood, Miss., which handles long 


ciation. Marketing of long staple cot- 
ton is so different from that of short 


would be gained by attempting at this 
time £ handle both through one sales 
organi~ation. The Greenwood associa- 
tion is working in harmony with the 
American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion. 

Commodity loans supplemental to pri- 
loans from intermediate credit 
|banks and commercial banks were ad- 
vanced by the Board to all the cotton 
cooperatives on their 1929 crop, An 





trating their selling power. 
Enables Closer Touch 
With Market Conditions 


This not only enables the producer to 
sell his product at its market value un- 
der existing conditions, but through his 
own organization he can keep in closer 
touch with market conditions in rela- 

tion to demand and can regulate the flow 


of the product to the demand so thaty increase of about 30 per cent over the 
| 


it will be taken at a fair price and also 
regulate his production to meet the de- 
mand. There is nothing new about this. 
It has been done successfully by differ- 
ent cooperative groups in this country 
for the past 25 or 30 years and for a 
much longer time in other countries. 

; The Board felt that its initial task 
should be to help existing: cooperatives 
handling rarticular commodities to fed- 
erate or amalgamate into central asso- 
ciations, the purpose being to gain con- 
trol of a sufficient volume for orderly 
marketing of the commodity. The Board 
turned its attention first to grain. 
called together representatives of all the 
cooperative groups handling grain, in- 
cluding the State pools, terminal com- 
mission agencies and State elevator as- 
sociations, All told, 36 groups were 

| represented at a meeting in Chicago last 

» July. 

Upon investigation we found that 

| there were in existence approximately 
4,500 separate and distinct farmer- 

| owned and farmer-controlled cooperative 
| marketing associations for grain, and 
very few of these units were handling 

the grain beyond the primary market, 

which was the local country elevator. 


From there it went into the normal chan- | 


| Nels of the grain trade, to compete with 
ali the other cooperative units as well 
a@s private dealers and merchants. 


} Came to the conclusion that it was not | 


more than common sense and good busi- 
mess to suggest to these grain coopera- 
tives that they organize a national grain 
sales organization which they would own 
» themselves in proportion to the amount 
.of grain that each unit sold through it 
and that all grain received by all mem- 
ber cooperative units be sold through 
,this one sales agency. The Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation was the re- 
sult of this suggestion and it is now 
yoPperating with headquarters in Chicago. 
» _ Criticssof a national cooperative like 
this may say that it is built from the 
top down, Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It has 


It | 


We! 


been built from | 


emergency policy of fixed loan values for 
cotton, similar to that for wheat, and 
| for the same purpose, was put into effect 
| in late October. As was in the case of 
wheat, it became necessary later in the 
marketing season for an emergency sta- 
bilization operation in cotton and this 
| was authorized by the Board. These as- 
| sociations handled approximately 1,500,- 
000 bales o* the 1929 crop, which was an 


quantity handled the previous year. They | 
| represent than 200,000 gro-ver 
members. 

Member associations have turned over | 
to the American Cotton Cooperative As- | 
sociation the marketing of their cotton| 
|and the 1930 short staple crop handled | 
cooperatively will be marketed through) 
this agency. 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, a $1,000,000 central sales 
agency for wool and mohair, has been| 
set up by the wool and mohair coop-| 
eratives with the assistance of the Farm | 
Board. Instead of immediately building | 
up a sales organization of its own, the 
corporation, after receiving competitive 
| bids, employed one of the long estab- 
lished wool firms as its merchandising 
agent. The corporation already has con- 
| tracted with its member associations for | 
;}more than 100,000,000 pounds of wool,| 
| an increase of over four times the amount | 
handled cooperatively in 1929. 

The Board assisted the association in| 
making pre-shearing advances to _ its! 
grower members and also in granting 
supplemental commodity loans on wool} 
and mohair delivered to member asso-| 
ciations for marketing. 

The Board is assisting the cooperative | 
j livestock associations operating sales 
agencies at the large terminal markets | 
and some of which make their sales di- | 
| rect from ranch and farm to slaughterers | 
jin establishing the National Livestock 
| Marketing Association, a $1,000,000 cen- | 
| tral cooperative sales agency with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Details of organi- | 
zation are expected to be complete at a| 
meeting in Chicago next Monday and it 
it hoped this new agency will be func- 
| tioning in a short time, having as its 
member stockholders all of the coopera- 
| tive sales associations and commanding | 
| the support generally of ranchmen and | 
farmers. | 

Livestock cooperative associations last | 
| year handled approximately $300,000,000 
| worth of livestock, which represented 
| about 18 per cent of the total slaughtered | 
under Federal inspection. That was a! 


more 





| 
| 





|ments represented and to become effec- | 
tive when an 85 per cent grower sign-up 


|their products. Supplemental commodity | 


| ent. 


The Board has assisted the citrus 
growers cooperatives in Florida to pro- 


. Jointly with a number of Cali- 
fornia banks it helped tq finance Sun-| 
Maid Raisin Growers Cooperative Asso- 


cooperated in developing an industry 
program for the stabilization of the Cali- 
fornia raisin-grape industry, with all ele- 


is obtained. 
week. 

The sour cherry growers of the upper | 
peninsula of Wisconsin and Michigan| 
have been given financial assistance in| 
expanding their processing facilities. 
Fruit growers of southern Michigan are | 
being encouraged in a program of co-| 
operative processing and marketing of 


The campaign ends this 


loans were advanced to a number of other | 
fruit growers cooperatives. 


Cooperative Marketing 





For Potatoes Expected 


A committee representative’ of the | 
potato growers cooperatives of the coun- | 
try was organized following a conference | 
with the board of representatives of 
fruits and vegetables cooperatives to 
develdp a national marketing program 
for this commodity. As a result it is| 
expected that the cooperative effort in! 
marketing potatoes will be measurably | 
expanded in the sale of the 1930 crop. | 

A similar committee tg that for pota-| 
toes was selected to represent the apple 
industry and met in Washington recently 
at the call of the board to consider plans 
for further development of cooperative | 
effort among apple growers. 

Assistance has been extended to a 
number of the rice cooperatives and ne- | 
gotiations are under way looking to a 
centralization of the marketing activities | 
of these associations. 

The Board has made loans to a num-| 
ber of sectional cooperative groups, in- | 
cluding one to the Cooperative Grange | 
League Palovatinn of New York, to pro- | 
vide marketing facilities for the prod- | 
ucts grown by their members. 

With a view to helping farmers of 
the northeastern States to get in posi- | 
tion ‘to take full advantage of the pro- | 
visions of the agricultural marketing | 
act, the Farm Board is cooperating with | 
the agricultural colleges of these States 
in making a complete survey of exist- 
fhme producer cooperative organizations 
and the possibility of forming new as-| 
sociations where there are none at pres- 
This survey was undertaken at the 
request of the agricultrual colleges o: 
these States and the Board is prepared 
to cooperate similarly with other sections 
if it is desired. 

Under the loan provisions of the agri- | 


(cultural marketing act the Farm Board | 


has advanced to cooperative associations, 
tHe Grain Stabilization Corporation and 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation ap- 
proximately $175,000,000 of which $35,- 
000,000 has been repaid, leaving out- 
standing about $140,000,000 of the $250,- | 
000,000 revolving fund appropriated by | 
Congress. 

Commodities handled by cooperative 
associations receiving loans from the re- | 
volving fund follow: Apples, beans, citrus | 
fruit, cotton, dairy products, grain, 
honey, livestock, poultry and eggs, 
grapes and raisins, rice, sour cherries, 
tobacco, wheat and wool and mohair. 

On invitation of the Farm Board, coop- | 
eratives representative of the producers 
of five commodities, in accordance with | 
the provisions of the agricultural mar- 
keting act, have established advisory 
commodity committees as follows: Dairy | 
products, wool and mohair, Wheat, cot- | 
ton and livestock. | 

To be continued in the issue of | 

July 9. 


| Calendar Correction | 


In the Calendar of Congress, printed | 
in The United States Daily of Saturday, 
June 5, the following bill was erroneously | 
reported as having been passed by the 
Senate: 

“Patents.—H. R. 699. To prevent 
frands, deception or improper practice in 
connection with business before the 
United States Patent Office. Passed 
House March 17. Reported to Senate, 
amended, May 8.” 

This bill is still on the Senate calen- | 
dar, | 


CURRENT LAW 


of Federal and State Courts 


Latest Decisions 


Banks—Functions and dealings—Sale of notes secured by mortga 
and wrongful release of mortgage—Liability to holders of notes— 


Where a bank, having taken a real estate mortgage to secure a series of notes, 
to various persons representing them to be sound and well-secured, and retained 
the mortgage in its own name, and the bank officers procured a deed from the 
mortgagor and assumed the mortgage, and the bank, by its president, without 
the knowledge and consent of the holders, executed and signed a release of the 
mortgage, and the property was thereafter sold as clear of the mortgage, the 
bank held the mortgage as trustee of holders of the notes to whom they owed 
the utmost good faith and was liable to them for the loss they sustained on the 
notes, 

Trees et al. v. Johnson, Receiver, etc.; Kans. Sup. Ct., Nos. 29150-4, June 7, 
1930. 


Bills and Notes—Payment and discharge—Bank draft—Stopping payment— 

Buyer who purchased a draft issued by one bank on another in favor of 
seller could not, after sending draft to seller, stop payment thereon, and where 
the issuing bank, on notice from buyer, transferred the amount of the draft 
to the buyer’s checking account, the seller could recover the amount from the 
bank. 


Kohler v. First National Bank; Wash. Sup./Ct., No. 21898, June 12, 1930. 


Bills and notes—Rights upon transfer—Bank draft—Payee as holder in due 
course— 


Where buyer purchased and sent to seller a draft for purchase price, issued 
by one bank on another, the seller, although the payee, was a holder in due 
course and for value within the meaning of the negotiable instrument act. 


Kohler v. First National Bank; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 21898, June 12, 1930. 


Blue sky laws—Sale of securities—Exchange of common-law trust units for con- 
veyance of oil and gas royalty— 


The exchange of common-law trust units or shares for a conveyance to the 
trust of an oil and gas ‘royalty constituted a sale within the Kansas Blue Skv 
Law, and where made without previous compliance by the trust with such 
law, was void and could be rescinded by grantor of royalty. 

Wigington v. The Mid Continent Royalty Co. et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29355, 
June 7, 19380. 


Blue sky laws—Transactions within statute—Application to sale of common- 
law trust units— 

The Blue-Sky Law of Kansas applies to the sale of the units of a common- 
law trust. 

Wigington v. The Mid Continent Royalty Co. et al.; Kans, Sup. Ct., No. 29355, 
June 7, 1930. 


Eminent Domain—Compensation—Right to compensation for land taken for 
street—Conclusiveness of confirmation of assessment roll— 

The owner of land taken by a city for street purposes who did not object 
to the confirmation of the assessment roll at the time and the place provided 
therefor in statutes providing for street improvements by special assessment, 
and who did not appeal from the confirmation of the assessment roll in accord- 
ance with such statutes, was not barred by the confirmation of the assessment 
roll from recovering compensation for the land taken, since the confirmation is 
conclusive only as to assessments for improvement of a street owned by the city. 

Efird v. City of Winston-Salem; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 336. 


Motor carriers—Regulation—Certificate of public convenience and necessity— 
Meaning of “necessity” — 

The “necessity” for the operation of a bus line to be found by the Public 
Service Commission as a condition to the granting of a certificate may exist 
although the bus line is not indispensable and absolutely essential, and does exist 
where the people generally in the community without such transportation fa- 
cilities would be inconvenienced or handicapped to their detriment in the pur- 
suit of business or wholesome pleasure, as compared with that enjoyed by others 
generally similarly situated. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. v. The Public Sarvice Commission 
et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29351, June 7, 1930. 


Motor carriers—Regulation—Certificate of public convenience and necessity— 
Determination by Public Service Commission— 

In passing upon a bus company’s application for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, the Public Service Commission of Kansas should draw 
its own conclusions and form its opinion from the proof of the conditions in the 
territory, rather than from the consensus of opinions of witnesses upon the 
ultimate fact as to the existence or non-existence of public convenience and 
necessity. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. v. The Public Service Commission 
et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29351, June 7, 1980. 


Motor carriers—Regulation—Certificate of public necessity and convenience— 
Adequacy of rail service— 

The adequacy of rail service between two cities did not preclude a finding as 
to necessity for operation of bus line, on bus company’s application for cer- 
tificate. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. v. The Public Service Commission 
et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29351, June 7, 1930. 


Motor carriers—Regulation—Certificate of public convenience and necessity— 
Sufliciency of evidence as to necessity— 

Evidence on bus cémpany’s application for certificate to operate between 
Wichita and Kansas City held to sustain finding as to necessity of bus line as 
against objections of ratlroad company. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R, R. Co. v. The Public Service Commission 
et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29351, June 7, 1930. 


# 
Municipal corporations—Public improvements—Enlargement of | electric light 
plant—Necessity of submission of question to popular vote— 

A provision of a city charter for the submission to a popular vote of the 
question of the purchase by the city of an electric light plant did not apply to 
the enlargement of the plant, and the city could make an addition thereto 
without the approval of the electors, by using for such purpose the proceeds of 
its operation and not the proceeds of a bond issue. 

Newborn et al. v. City of Kinston et al.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 217. 


Patents—-Disclaimers— 

e Disclaimer limiting invention to specific form is not valid where specific 
form is not clearly mentioned in specification and was not in inventor’s mind 
and indication of it in drawing may well be incidental and accidental. 


Hudson Motor Car Co. v. American Plug Co. et al.s C. C. A. 6, No. 


5199 
June 13, 1930. ; 


Patents—Closing holes in castings invalid— 
Patent 1058201 to Welch for Process for Closing Holes in Castings invalid. 


Hudson Motor Car Co. v. American Plug Co. et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5199, 
June 13, 1930. 


Parent and child—Actions between father and child—Minor child as employe of 
father—Right to sue father for injuries sustained during employment— 

A 16-year old son of a contractor who was injured while working for his father 
during a Summer vacation under agreement with father entitling him to the 
same wages as other employes less deduction for board, and who as such em- 
ploye was covered by the employer’s liability insurance carried by the father 
could sue the father for the injuries, since the father had intentionally sur. 
rendered his parental control and had insured himself against liability for in- 
juries to the son during employment, there being in such case no reason for the 


application of the rule as to the disability of a minor child to sue parent for 
personal tort. 


Dunlap v. Dunlap; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2309, June 3, 1930. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


~ 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Usury—Usurious contracts—Coupon notes for interest at highest legal rate— 
Acceleration clause— : 


A loan represented by a note for the principal, payable 10 years after date, 
and coupon notes for the highest legal rate of interest, payable annually, exe- 
cuted under an agreement giving lender the option to declare the entire amount 
of the principal and the interest notes due on borrower’s default in the pay- 
ment of an interest note, was usurious.—Shropshire et ux v. Commerce Farm 
Credit Co. et al (Tex. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1461, July 8, 1930. 
Patents—Infringement— 

Patent 1212840 to Straub for Building Block composed of mixture of course 
and fine coal cinder, cement and water, and Method of Making the Same, claims 
of which call for the “original mass” of the cinder as it comes from the furnace, 
held infringed by the process, and its resultant product, of separating out part of 
the mass when the remainder functions substantially as the original mass 
would function before any of it was withdrawn.—Samson Granite Co., Inc. v. 
Crozier-Straub, Ine, et al. (C. C. A 3).—V U.S. Daily 1461, July 8, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement— 
Patent 1212840 for Building Block and Method of Making the Same held 


infringed.—Lampus v. Crozier-Straub, Inc. et al. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily 
1461, July 8, 1930, 
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Four Concerns De 


ny Allegation. 


Of Forming Monopoly ot Radio 


And Describe Stoc 


se—Retention "Defendants Admit Cross-licensing of Patents 


k Ownerships in . 


Answer to Suit by Government 


Answers filed by the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph C ompany, 
General Electric Company, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and other defendants, to 
the suit instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the District Court 
for the District of Delaware charg- 
ing violations of the anti-trust laws, 
deny any conspiracy or monopoly 
in the field of radio by the forma- 
tion of a patent pool. ‘ p 

The practice of cross-licensing of 
patents was admitted in the answers, 
as was also certain intercompany 
stock ownership, but the defendants 
deny that such oe been un- 
lawful in their effect. A 

teas ae were filed by the defend- 
ants as noted above and by the RCA 
Photophone, Inc. RCA Radiotron 
and RCA Victor Company. De- 
fendants filing separate answers 
adopted the answer of the radio 
corporation. ; 

(Publication of the full text of the 
answer filed by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America was begun in the 
issue of July 5.) 

The answer coneludes as follows 
in full text: . 

25. Radio Corporation admits thaf on 
‘or about June 30, 1921, it acquired sub- 
| stantially all of the assets of New Inter- 
national and issued to New International 
and/or its nominees 1,000,000 shares of 
preferred stock of a par value of five 
dollars each and 1,000,000 shares of com- 





‘| mon stock without par value of Radio 


Corporation, and that New International 
|thereafter conducted no radio business 
in interstate commerce; and, that about 
the same time certain contracts relating 
to patent rights were entered into, dated 
on or about June 30, 1921, but Radio 
Corporation denies that the terms or 
|legal effect of said contracts are cor- 
rectly stated in said paragraph and 
prays leave to refer to the originals for 
a full statement of their contents. 
Radio Corporation admits that there- 
after General Electric and Westing- 
house have manufactured and sold in in- 
terstate commerce large and substantial 
|amounts of radio apparatus, and that 
| said apparatus so manutfa tured has been 
| made under patents and patent rights 
| included in the licenses granted between 
|the primary defendants, and has been 
|sold, mostly, if not entirely, to Radio | 
| Corporation, or to corporations owned or 
| controlled by it, and to the United States 
Government; and that until on or about 
| Jan. 1, 1930, Radio Corporation and cor- 
| porations owned or controlled by it, have 
|not, without the consent or license of 
General Electric and Westinghouse, sold 
|any radio apparatus covered by patents 
and patent rights included in the licenkes 
| granted between the primary defendants, 
|except that purchased from said com- 
| panies. Since on or about Jap 1, 1930, 
the business of Radio Corporation has 
been conducted as more fully set forth 
in paragraph 34 of this answer, to 
| which, for further answer to paragraph 
25 of the petition, this defendant refers. 
Except as herein admitted, this defend- 
ant denies the allegations contained in 
paragraph 25 of the petition. | 


| Effect of Contracts Said ° 
| To Be Wrongly Stated : 


26. Radio Corporation admits that on 
lor about July 1, 1926, it entered into | 
leertain contracts and agreements with | 
|General Electric, Telephone Company, | 
| Western Electric and Westinghouse mod- 
‘ifving the provisions of certain pre- 
|existing contracts and agreements with 
said companies, but denies that the terms | 
or legal effect of said contracts are cor- 
rectly stated in paragraph 26 of the | 
| petition, and prays leave to refer to the 
originals for a full statement of their 
contents. Except as_ herein admitted, 
this defendant denies the allegations con- 
| tained in paragraph 26 of the petition. 
| 27, Radio Corporation admits that to-| 
gether with General Electric and West-| 
inghouse, with the assent of Telephone | 
Company, it has granted licenses to 43 
manufacturers of radio receiving sets, 
/and to 15 manufacturers of vacuum 
| tubes, nearly all of whom had previously 
| been engaged in interstate commerce in| 
| iedeinemaeriet of patent rights of. Radio 
Corporation, and that it received in roy- 
alties under said license agreements dur- | 
ing the year 1929 approximately $7,000,- 
1000. Radio Corporation avers that said 
licenses and their terms and_ provisions 
were lawful, proper, reasonable and to 
the advantage of the licensees and the 
purchasing public, denies that the terms, 
purpose or legal effect of said license 
agreements are correctly stated in para- 
graph 27 of the petition and prays leave 
to refer to the originals for a full state- 
ment of their contents, as well as to 
the decree entered in the suit of Lord v. 
Radio Corporation of America, now on 
appeal before the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Judicial Circuit, re- 
\ferred to in said paragraph 27. Except 
| as herein admitted, Radio Corporation de- 
|nies the allegations contained in said 
paragraph 27 of the petition. — 

28. Radio Corporation admits, upon 
information and belief, that the number 
of receiving sets sold in interstate com- 
merce during the year 1929 was in ex- 
cess of 4,500,000, and avers that the re- 
leeiving sets sold by it and its sub- 
' sidiaries, during the year 1929 amounted 
to approximately 800,000 in number and, 
on information and beligf, that the re- 
‘ceiving sets sold by the licensees of the 
| Radio Corporation to the trade during 
'the year 1929 amounted to approximately 
3,800,000 in number, all of which sales 
by the licensees were made in active 
competition with the Radio Corporation 
and/or its subsidiaries, its licensees be- 
ing now in active competition with its 
subsidiary companies. Radio Corpora- 
tion is without knowledge as to whether 
the primary defendants and their sub- 
sidiary companies and licensees now 
;manufacture approximately 95 per cent 
in value of all radio apparatus manu- 
fectured, used and sold in interstate com- 
merce. 


All Charges of Unfair 


' Practices Are Denied 


29. Radio Corporation avers that the 
| engineering and research laboratories 
hand departments of the primary defend- 
|ants are constant 
tion in extending anc : 
the result of such cooperation, the uses 
of radio apparatus, including vaccum 
| tubes, into new industrial, commercial 
land scientific elds, including among 
lothers such fields as thos, referred to 
in paragraph 29 of the Wetition; but 
Radio Corporation denies all charges of 
unlawful combination, conspiracy, re- 
straints and monopoly. 


30. Radio Corporation avers that on) 


or about Apr. 4, 1928, Radio Corpora- 


| terms 


ly engaged in coopera- | 
1 have extended, as | 


|tion, pursuant to agreements with Gen- 
|eral Electric and Westinghouse, causeé 
the incorporation of R. C. A. Photophone, 
|and avers that General Electric, West- 
| inghouse and itself agreed to transfer and 
| have transferred to R. C. A. Photophone 
|certain rights of said companies in con- 
|sideration of the issue to them of the 
stock of R. C. A. Photophone in the pro- 
|portions stated in paragraph 30 of the 
petition, which agreement is set forth 
|in agreements dated June 11, 1929, be- 
tween said parties, to which Radio Cor- 
poration prays leave to refer for a full 
|statement of their contents. This de- 
| fendant, for further answer to the allega- 
| tions contained in said paragraph, refers 
to paragraph 34 of this answer, and, 
c cept as erein admitted, the allegations 
contained in paragraph 30 of the peti- 
tion are denied. 

31. Radio Corporation avers that on 
or about Dec. 26, 1929, Radio Corpora- 
|tion, pursuant to agreements with Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse, caused 
the incorporation of RCA Radiotron, and 
that its capital stock was issued in the 
| proportions stated in paragraph 31 of 
|the petition. Radio Corporation avers 
that RCA Radiotron is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of certain types 
of vacuum tubes under rights formerly 
exercised by Radio Corporation, General 
Electric and Westinghouse. This de- 
fendant, for further answer to the alle- 
gations contained in said paragraph, re- 
fers to paragraph 34 of this answer, 
and, except as herein admitted, denies 
the allegations contained in paragraph 
31 of-the petition. 


Agreements Said to Permit 
Strong Competition 


32. Radio Corporation avers that on or 
about Dec. 26, 1929, Radio Corporation, 
pursuant to agreements with General 
Electric and Westinghouse, caused the 
incorporation of RCA Victor, and that 
its capital stock was issued in the pro- 
portions stated in paragraph 32 of the 
petition, Radio Corporation avers that 
RCA Victor is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of radio receiving sets 
less radio receiving tubes, essential parts 
thereof, and certain other radio appa- 
ratus under rights formerly exercised 
by Radio Corporation, General Electrie¢ 
and Westinghouse. This defendant for 
further answer to the allegations con- 
tained in said paragraph, refers to para- 
graph 34 of this answer, and except as 
herein admitted, denies the allegations 
contained in paragraph 32 of the peti- 
tion. 

33. Radio Corporation admits the al- 
legations contained in the first two-sen- 
tences of paragraph 33 of the petition, 
namely, that the capital stock of GMRC 
was divided in the proportions stated in 
said paragraph, and that General Mé- 
tors agreed to pay $5,100,000 in cash 
for stock in GMRC. Radio Gorporation 
avers that certain agreements were en- 
tered into, on or about Oct. 4, 1929, 
between Radio Corporation and General 
Motors; on or about_Oct. 14, 1929, be- 
tween General Motors and GMRC; and, 
on or about Oct. 16, 1929, between Radio 
Corporation, General Electric, West- 


| inghouse and GMRC, but Radio Corpo- 


ration denies that the purposes, intent, 
or effect of said contracts are 
correctly stated in paragraph 33 and 
that such contracts or any one or more 
of them are unlawful, praying leave to 
refer to the originals gor a full state- 
ment of their contents. Radio Corpo- 
ration avers that the effect of said con- 
tracts and the arrangements made in 
pursuance thereof is to bring into this 
field a strong competitor not controlled 
by the primary defendants or any of 
them. Except as herein admitted, Radio 
Corporation denies the allegations con- 
tained in said paragraph 33, except that 
it has no knowledge regarding the al- 


|leged purchases of radio apparatus by 


General Motors from GMRC, 
Division in Units of 
System Promulgated 
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34. Radio Corporation, denying all 
charges of unlawful combination, con- 
spiracy, restraint and monopoly, avers 
that, prior to Jan. 1, 1930, it had be- 
come evident that the separation of the 
functions of manufacture and sale which 
had theretofore existed (manufacture for 
fadio Corporation by General Electric 
and Westinghouse and sale to the 
public by Radio Corporation was un- 
satisfactory in view of the present-day 
development of the radio art; and, in 
order to increase efficiency and economy 
in manufacturing and merchandising it 
was necessary to unify the manufactur- 
ing and selling of certain radio ap- 
paratus in single organizationsg and, in 
view of the necessity of putting this 
more economical and efficient method of 
operation into effect in advanee of the 
i930 production season, it was neces- 
sary. to start the unified operations in 
advance of working out the details of 
the arrangement, 

Accordingly, operations on the new 
basis were put into practical, effect as 
of Jan. 1, 1980, through subsidiary oper- 
ating companies, namely, RCA Victor 
and RCA Radiotron. Commencing on 
that date and continuously thereafter 
machinery and equipment theretofore 
used by General Electric and Westing- 
house in the manufacturing of certain 
radio apparatus for Radio Corporation 
were removed from the plants of Gen- 
eral Electric at Schenectady, Pittsfield, 
Fort Wayne, and elsewhere, and from 
the factories of Westinghouse at Spring- 
field, East Pittsburgh, and elsewhere, and 
were installed in the Victor plant of the 
Radio Corporation at Camden, N. J. Sim- 
ilarly, physical possession of the radio 
tube plants of General Electric at Har- 
rison, and of Westinghouse Company at 
Indianapolis, was turned over on that 
date, and a large quantity of machinery, 
tools, inventory, etc., for the manufacture 
of certain radio tubes sent from the 
Westinghouse factory at Bloomfield to 
the Harrison plant. Furthermore, engi- 
neers and other employes of General 
Electric and Westinghouse theretofore 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


‘Loan Adjudged 
Usurious Under 
Laws of Texas 


Provisions for Calling Notes 
On Interest and Principal 
Due on Borrower’s De- 
fault Objectionable 


State of Texas: 
Austin. 
J. E. SHROPSHIRE ET UX. V. COMMERCE 
FarM CREDIT COMPANY ET AL.; TEXAS 
SUPREME Court, No, 4324. 
From Hale County—Seventh District. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered June 18, follows: 

GREENWOOD. Assoc. Justice.—As ap- 
pears from the opinion of the Court of 
Civil Appeals, 266 S. W. 613, the plead- 
ings and evidence disclosed the follow- 
ing facts: 

@ ‘The plaintiffs (Shropshire and wife) 
borrowed the sum of $4,200 from one of 
the defendants, the Commerce Farm 
Credit Company, and executed their note 
(or bond) to the said company for the 
sum of $4,200, payable ten years after 
date. * * * ” To secure payment of 
the interest, “the plaintiffs executed 10 
interest coupons, each for the sum of 
$252, payable annually, which, it will 
be seen, represented interest on the loan 
at 6 per cent; the additional interest 
was ‘squeezed into five equal payments’,” 
secured “by 5 separate notes, each for 
$252, payable one each year during the 

rst five years of the loan perfod. * * * 

We principal note and the six per cent 
interest coupons were secured by a first 
lien deed of trust on land in Hale 
County.” 

Validity Questioned in Suit 

By the terms of the $4,200 note and 
the coupons and the deed of trust secur- 
ing same, it was stipulated that both 
the principal and interest of the note 
should bea: interest “after maturity, 
whether matured from lapse‘of time or 
by defaulf§at the rate of ten per centum 
per annum?’ Both note and deed of trust 


provided that if default was made in the | 


payment of any installment of interest, 
when due, then at the option of the legal 
holders of the note, “the same with in- 
terest and all other indebtedness and 
charges secured hereby shall, without no- 
tice, become due and payable,” and the 
deed of trust enrpowered the trustee to 
advertise and sell the land and make con- 
veyance thereof to the purchaser. 

The five separate notes for $252 each 
were secured by a second lien deed of 
trust on the land in Hale County, con- 
@:ining the following provision: “This 
conveyance is in trust, however, to se- 
cure the payment of grantor’s promis- 
sory not®s of even date herewith aggre- 
gating the sum of $1,260 and due as here- 
in specified and provided, payable to the 
order of the Commerce Farm Credit 
Company. * If the notes secured 
hereby and each of them are not paid 
promptly, when due, or in case of the 
breach of any of the covenants, terms, 
or agreements in said first deed of trust, 
then all of said notes hereby secured 
shall become due and payable, at the 
election of the holder; and the trustee, 
his successor, or substitute may sell said 
premises, after notice as prescribed in 
first deed of trust, and execute and de- 
liver a good and sufficient deed therefor 
and receive the proceeds of sale.” 

Shropshire and wife paid $1,015.30 in 
discharge of the two installments for 
$252 each first maturing on the note 
secured by the second lien deed of trust 
and in discharge of the first two coupons 
og the $4,200 note. Afterwards, Shrop- 
sWire and wife instituted this suit to 
have the loan adjudged usurious and to 
recover double the amount paid by them 
as interest. ¢ 

The district court rendered judgment 
that Shropshire and wife take nothing 
by their suit. The court of civil ap- 
peals at Amarillo affirmed this judgment, 
266 S. W. 612. On writ of error, the 
supreme court, in an opinion by Section 
A of the commission of appeals to the 
-ffect that the loan was usurious, re- 
versed the judgments of the district 
court and court of civil appeals, and 
awarded Shropshire and wife double the 
amount they had paid as interest on the 
loan. 280 S. W. 181. On motion for 
rehearing, the case was withdrawn from 
the commission 0° appeals and was ar- 
gued before the supreme court. 


Effect of Default Is Issue 


From the above statement of the case 
it appears that the single question for 
our determination is whether a contract 
is usurious under the constitution and 
statutes in Texas, which provides for 
the payment of a higher rate of interest 
than ten per cent per annum, at the 
creditor’s option, on no other condition 
than the default of the debtor in dis- 
chargin’ annual installments of int@rest. 
Regardless of results in the event the 
debtor should discharge every promised 
annual installment of interest at or be- 
fore maturity, it is too plain for dis- 
pute that this contract, on the face of 
the writings, entitles the creditor, at its 
option, on failure of the debtor to dis- 
charge certain annual installments of in- 
terest, to enforce collection from the 
debtor of a sum amounting to more than 
$4,200 loaned with interest thereon for 
the term of the loan at the rate of ten 
pergcent per annum. This results from 
the stipulation of the writings whereby 
such failure, at the creditor’s election, 
shortens the term of the loan and in- 
cragyes the amount of the debtor’s obli- 
gatron. 

The argument for defendants in error 
proceeds on the misleading hypothesis 
that the borrower had the right to re- 
tain the $4,200 for a term of ten years. 
Thus, it is argued: “In this case the bor- 
rower was entitled to use the money for 
ten years, and not merely for one year 
or five years, and the interest he agreed 
to pay was to be paid, nog for the 
use of the money for one year or for 
each of the ten years considered sepa- 
rately, but for its use during the whole 
term of the loan.” But, the contract, 
by means of the acceleration clauses, de- 
prives the borrower of the right to re- 
tain the money beyond the date of de- 
fault in discharging an annual install- 
ment of interest, if the creditor so elects. 
A borrower is no longer entitled to use 
money after he is obligated to no longer 
withhold it, and after his creditor can 
compel collection through sale of his 
mortgaged property, 

Authorities Support Contract 

The only way this contract can be up- 
held is by applying the doctrine invoked 
by defendants in error, announced by 
most text writers and supported by 
abundant authority, which Mr. Williston 
formulates as follows: 

“The provision. in a pecuniary obli- 
gation that on default of the debtor in 
payment of e.ther principal or interest 
the entire indebtedness including inter- 
igh the full term, or a greater sum 


s 
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n legal interest to the time of de-| 
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|fault, shall thereupon become immedi- 
ately payable, is not usurious, though 
recovery of any excess over legal inter- 
est is generally disallowed as penal. Sim- 
ilarly, a provision that on default by the | 
maker an obligation shall thereafter bear | 
a rate of interest higher than the legal 
rate, though it may be objectionable as 
penal if the rate is excessive, is not usu- 
rious. The principle applicable to these 
cases has been thus steted: “Wherever | 
the debtor by the terms of the contract | 
can avoid the payment of the larger by | 
the payment of the smaller sum at an 
earlier date, the contract is not usurious 
but additional, and the larger sum be- 
comes a mere penalty.’” 3 Williston on 
Contracts, section 1696; Webb on Usury, 
section 119, p. 134; Long v. Storie, 9 
Hare 546, 41 Eng. Ch. 545; Lloyd v. 
Scott, 4 Pet. 226, 7 L. Ed. 840; Ward v. 
Cornett, 91 Va. 681. 

Tis doctrine, while quite generally 
followed, has not escaped criticism. Mr. 
Sutherland said. of the theory that the 
contract should be upheld because the 
debtor had it within his power to pre- 
vent the increase of his debt by promptly 
discharging his installment payments: 

“This reasoning overlooks the possi- 
bility that for want of money the debtor 
will be unable to avail himself of this 
relief; this is the very inability, with 
its distressing consequences, from which 
it is deemed humane and politic by sta- 
tutes against usury to shield him. * 
If the creditor’s power over the necessi- 
tous to extort oppressive terms at the 
lending is deserving of legal check, why 
limit that restriction the period of 
credit? High rates of interest to com- 
mence at the end of that period are as 
likely to be oppressive as when applied 
before, and more likely to be assented 
to.” 1 Sutherland on Damages, (4th 
Ed.) section 318, pp. 997-1,000. 

There is ah expression in the opinion 
of ie cc t of civil appeals in the case 
of Seymour Opera House Company vy. 
Thurston, 45 S. W. 816, to the effect that 
an acceleration clause does not- render 
a contract usurious though it would “re- 
sult in requiring the maker to pay more 
for the use of the money than the rate 
fixed and limited by law would permit,” 
for the reason that “the holder of the 
note ought not to be held responsible” 
for “the subsequent defaults of the 
maker.” A writ of error was refused in 
that case. 

Company's Rights Urged 

The supreme court had_ previously 
stated in Dugan v. Lewis, 79 Tex, 249- 
254, that the court agreed witi: the con- 
clusion of the trial judge that a stipula- 
tion in a deed of trust to the effect that 
the whole sum of money hereby secured 
might be declared at once due and pay- 
able, at the lender’s failure to pay a note 
or its interest coupons, ‘ to be con- 
strued as a penalty which will not be 
enforced except upon canceling the un- 
earned interest notes and that it 
not make the contract usurious.” 

The argument pressed upon the 
court with great earnestness that the de- 
cisions in these two cases have made the 
rule formulated by Mr. Williston a rule 
of property in Texas for such a length 
of time that it cannot now be properly 
departed from. 

There was no possibility of usury in 
the contract involved in Dugan v. Lewis. 
While the deed of ti contained a 
clause that the whole sum of money se- 
cured by the lien of the deed of trust 
might be declared at once due, at the 
option of the lender, yet the note, which 
the deed of trust secured, specifically 
provided that the debtor’s failure to pay 
the note or any installment of interest 
| was to result in “making the principal 
of the note become due at the option of 
the holder.” 

The court completely disposed of the 
case when it held: “We do not think a 
correct construction of the contract will 
make a greater amount of interest due 
and collectible upon it than shall have 
accrued on the principal calculated up 
to the date of collection at the rate 
named in the note; or in other words, 
that any unaccrued interest comes within 
the proper meaning of the stipulation.” 
7% Tex. 254. Waving correctly con- 
strued the words of the writings before 
the court, it was wholly unnecessary for 
the court to declare what would have 
been the legal effect of writings contain- 
ing words having a different significa- 
tion. No greater weight should be given 
to the language relied on by the defend- 
ants in error from the opinion in Dugan 
v. Lewis than should be given to any 
expression of opinion by the great judges 
the.. composing the court upon any ques- 
tion not necessary to be decided. 
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Decisions Reviewed 

It would subserve no useful purpose to 
discuss the effect which should be given 
to this court’s refusal of a writ of error 
in the Seymour Opera House case for the 
reason that it is too plain for argument 
that no action by this court on mere ap- 
plication for writ of error can ever over- 
ride a_ subsequent express decision of 
the same question in an opinion of the 
supreme court. 

Within a year from the date re- 
“'sal by the supreme court of a writ 
of error in the Seymour Opera House 
case, Parks v. Lubbock was determined 
l- the Galveston court of civil appeals, 
in an opinion by the eminent Justice 
Williams. The record now in this court 
shows that the case of Parks v. Lubbock 
was tried on a written agreement of* 
counsel containin;, the following stipu- 
lation: “It agreed in this case that 
the sum $693.12 was the considera- 
tion and true amount of money advanced 
by the Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust 
Co. to Henry Fields Nov. 1, 
1889, and for which note of that date for 
$825 was given by Henry Fields and 
liary Fields to said »%mpany and which 
is now sued on it this case.” 

By the note, its makers promised to 

“eight hundred and twenty-five dol- 


of 


1s 


¢ 
ot 


on 


pay 
lars, lawful money of the United States, 
with interest thereon at the rate of 6 
per eent per annum, payable semiannu- 
ally on the first days of May and Novem- 
ber in each year, according to the tenor 
and effect of the interest notes of even 
date herewith and hereto attached. This 
note to draw interest from date at 
the rate of 12 per cent per annum 
if either principal or interest remain un- 
aid 10 days after due. At the option 
of the legal holder, after any of said 
interest notes remain due and unpaid 
10 days, the whole of the principal and 
interest may he declared immediately 
due and payable.” 
Statute Relied On 

The question squarely presented for 
decision in Parks v. Lubbock was 
whether the clause increasing the amount 
payable on condition of default by the 
debtor to pay lawful interest install- 
ments rendered the above recited note 

urious. The Galveston court of civil 
appeals in decreeing the note free of 
usury declared: 

“Tf 12 per cent interest for five years 
is calculated on the amount received by 
Fields, the sum of such amount and in- 
terest will exceed the sum of the princi- 
pal of the note and the coupons. This 
proves that there is no absolute agree- 
ment to pay more than 12 per cent, which 
rate was allowable at the time this con- 
tract was made, The note, however, stip- 
ulates for the payment of 12 per cent 
upon the $825 in case of default in pay- 


Is 
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Furnace Products Held 


Process of Grading Materials Said Not to Avoid Impairment of Prior 


Patent for Building Block Containng _ 
to Be Infringed 


Rights Since Resulting Article Failed to Show 


Appreciable Novelty 


| 
Philadelphia, Pa. +¢drying purposes. As this acid element¢extra man constantly to beat them open. | 


SAMSON GRANITE COMPANY, INC. v. CRo- 
ZIER-STRAUB, INC., ET AL.; CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIR- 
cuit, No. 4318. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the District of New Jersey. Before 
BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, Cir- | 
cuit Judges. 

CHARLES J. 
THOMAS G. 
CLARKE and 
appellees, 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de-| 
livered June 18, follows: 
WooLLeEY, Circuit Judge.—This appeal 

is from an interlocutory decree finding 

infringement and granting an injunction. | 

The case is one of more than 40 in- 

friny ment suits that have followed in. 

the train of our decisions in Straub v. 

Campbell, 259 Fed. 570 and Crozier- 

Straub, Ine. v. Graham, 28 Fed. (2d) 321, | 

sustaining Letters Patent No. 1,212,840 | 

issued to Straub in 1917 for a building |! 
block and method of making’ the 
same, In those cases we stated the art, 
quoted the specification, discussed the 
inventi n, set forth the claims and con- 
strued them at length. In this case 
where the single issue infringement 
we shall rely upon those decisions as the 
basis of ov: judgment, adding nothing to 
and taking nothing from the construc- 
tion of the claims there made. More- 

er, we shall refer to and regard the 
opinions in those cases as a preface to 
the opinion in this case, repeating only 
enough to make a start. 


Product Previously 
Adjudged Patentable 


There are three claims in the patent— 
all in issue. The broad product claim 
is for “A building block composed of a 
mixture of coarse and fine coal cinder 
and ashes, retaining all the original 
mass, cement and water.” The process 
claim is for the manner of making a 
product of this composition, that is, “in 
crushing and grinding an original mass 
of coal cinder and ashes without sep- 
aration, mixing the entire mass of coarse 
and fine material with a suitable propor- 
tion of cement and water, and molding 
and drying the same in ‘lock form.” 

Straub was the first in the art to mike 
such disclosures. Therefore we found 
them novel. Construi the invention, 
we said in the Campbell case: 

“The gist of his invention, for such we 
think it is, was in taking ordinary fur- 
nace ashes and using the whole of that 
product, without sifting or selection. He 
found that, by taking the whole of the 
ashes—clinkggs, fine dust, and all—and 
grinding the entire product and mixing 
it with cement and wa’ r, he was able 
to produce a new and useful article in 
the building art * * * while fine screened 
ashes had been used in building blocks, 
no one before Straub conceived the 
novel idea of taking the whole ash ~ro- 
duet—clinkers :.nd ash alike, half burned 
and wholly burned, lumys and dust—in 
fact, the entire run of the grate, and 
using the whole waste product in 
raw state, rolling or grinding the whole 
mass.” 

“This we held constituted patentable 
novelty. 

“In the Graham case we summarized 
the characteristics of the block previously 

ated in the Campbell case by saying: 

“All blocks are more or less soundproof 
but Straub’s more soundproof than 
others h hard aggregates, doubtless 

r che reason that*ijinstead of being a 
olid mars as when made of sand or 
stone aggregate it is porous, containing 
mvriad; of cells; it permits nails to be 
driven into it without breaking and 
firmly holds the nails in place; it, is 
lighter in weight and cheaper to m&ke 
than any block brought to our attention; 
though porous and light, it is strong; 
and, ou. h strong, can be broken on 
nearly straight lines.” 


HOLLAND for appellant; 
HAIGHT, CHARLES M. 
CHARLES L. PIERCE for 
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Sole Issue Said to 
Be Infringement 


It is, in addition, fireproof and is a 
heat, cold and damp resistant beyond 
blocks made of hard aggregate. Still 
more, it will, because of its rough sur- 
face, receive and hold without wood- 
work plaster and stucco of all kinds. 
Straub was first to produce such a block. 
The manufacture and sale of more than 
100,000,000 blocks of this kind by 70 
licensees are evidence of its utility, to 
nothing of the tribute paid by in- 
fringers throughout the country. We 
found patentable utility and held all 
claims valid, a“ 

As the sole question is one of infringe- 
ment within the scope of the claims as 
defined by their terms and construed by 
this court, we shall, in order to show pre- 
cisely to what our decision is directed, 
state the case as it was made by the 
parties at the hearing. 

The plaintiff charged the defendant 
with two distinct infringing practices 
extending through two sharply marked 
periods; the first being from June, 1927 
until October. 1928; the second from Oc- 
tober or November; 1928 until (at least) 
Jan. 4, 1929, the date of suit. The 
ending of the first period and the begin- 
ning of the second with their accom- 
panying infringing practices, if not oc- 
casioned by, were coincidental with the 
decision of ths court in Crozier-Straub, 
Inc. v. Graham, 28 Fed. (2d) 322, ren- 
dered on Sept. 26, 192%. order 


say 


In 
to prove the first infringing practice dur- 
ing the first period the plaintiffs, on 
Aug. 23, 1928, purchased one of the 
defendant’s cinder blocks and _ later 
offered it in evidence as Pldintiffg’ Ex- 
hibit No. 1. They produced witnesses 
who testified to its composition—quali- 
tative rather than quantitative—showing 
that with water evaporated it contained 
only two elements, cement and cthders, 
the particles in the latter being from 
fine to coarse with normal intermediates, 
indicating, though of course not proving 
conclusively, the “original mass” aggre- 
gate of the patent. They then proved 
that the block possessed all the charac- 
teristics of the Straub block claimed by 
the patent and found by this court. That 
was the plaintiff’s prima facie case on 
the first infringement. 


Added Element of 
Defendant Immaterial 


In the defendant’s case, one of its 
officials testified that in ‘ts blocks of the 
first period it used four elements in- 
stead of the three of the patent, namely; 
cinders, cement, water and muriatic acid. 
Why muriatic acid, the witness could not 
state, though we gather from the opin- 
ion in Crozier-Straub, Inc. v. The Mary- | 
land Concrete Corporation, — Fed. (2d) 
—, where with some variation the same 
elements were employed, it was used for 


| tiff’s name “Cinder Blox.” 


its | 


though functioning perhaps in curing the | 
block played no part in making it, we 
shall, as did the judge in that case, put 
it outside of our consideration. 

About two of the remaining elements, 
cemgnt and water, there is of course no 
question. Nor is-tbere, we apprehend, | 
any question about the last element, cin- 


| ders, for the witness admitted that the | 


blocks mamtfactured by the defendant 
during the first period were made “of 
all different sizes of cinders and ashes,” 
“using all the mass” without “any} 
screening.“ On these proofs and admis- | 
sions there can be no doubt that the de- 
fendant’s practice during the first period | 
constituted infringement. 

In order to prove the alleged infring- | 
ing practice during the second period, | 
the plaintiffs, on Dec. 5, 1928, purchased 
one of the defendant’s cinder blocks made , 


during that period. On its being received | 


in evidence as Plaintiffs’ Exhibit No. 11, 
witnesses testified from its structure that 
it contained ashes and cinders, fine to 
coarse, and possessed all the character- 
istics of the block of the patent. 
dition they put in evidence a copy of the 
Northern Valley Tribune of Oct. 23, 1928, 
containing an advertisement of the de- 
fendant’s new block under the name 
“Cinderblox,” a trade-name simulating 
and combining the words of the plain- 
The defend- 


In ad- | 


Even then his three-eighths of an inch} 
screen operated at only about 50 per 
cent efficiency, that is, he got out about 
half of the fines, and said that for a ro- 
tary screen to operate at even 75 per 
cent efficiency the cinders must be dry. 
Drying cost money. ite inew of nos ch 
practice anywhere. Finding the rotary 
screen “absolutely useless,” he installed | 
a vibrating screen of the same three- 
eighths of an inch mesh, set at an angle. 
That did very little better. He then re- 
turned to the patent. 

Still the question—what quantity of 
fines remained after screening—was un- 
answered. A witness for the defendant, | 
however, assisted in answering this ques- 
tion by finally stating the quantity of 
fines extracted from the original mass. 
He said that in a truck load of ashes and 
cinders ‘there were from three to 12) 
wheelbarrow loads of ash and fine stuff 
screened out. Reckoning, on his figures, 
a truck load at 270 cubic feet and a 
wheelbarrow load at two cubic feet, the 
plaintiffs estimated that the elimination 
was from 2.2 per cent to 8.8 per cent, 
or an average of not over 5.5 per cent, 
of the original mass in volume. 


| fringe. 


Products as Analyzed 
Substantially Same 


Elsewhere there is testimony that on 


ant by its advertisement described the | an experimental run of cinders from the 
characteristics of its block as follows: | Ruther plant, the source of the defend- 


“Fireproof—nailability — high crushing 
strength—heat, cold, damp resistant— | 
light in weight—ideal bond for all kinds 
of stucco.” That was the plaintiff's 
prima facie case on the second infringe- 
ment. 


Description of 
Process Given 


The defendant, when it came to its de- | 
fense, proved that during October, 1928, | 


it reorganized the machinery of its fac- 
tory and developed a new _ process, 
whether to evade or avoid the Straub 
patent is of little moment for, after all, 
the thing to be determined is what was 
done and whether it was within or out- 
side the patent. 


The defendant put in evidence a dia- | 


of the 
testimony, 


gram 
which, 


and photographs 
supported by 


plant 


and cinders and molded the resultant 
product into blocks. On this it confi- 
dently relies for avoiding both the pro- 
cess and product claims of the patent. 
There is the question. The answer de- 
pends upon how the defendant did it and 
what, precisely, did it accomplish. 

The process may best be shown by de- 
scribing the organism through which it 
was practiced. Cinders and ashes when 
gathered from the point of origin were 
trucked up a ramp and dumped into a 
hopper in their crude state or “original 
mass.” They were then hoisted from 
the hopper by a bucket.conveyor to a 
rotary screen, open at both ends and 
having two parts. One, where the ashes 
and cinders entered, had mesh of three- 
sixteenths of an inch through which, it 
was testified, all particles smaller than 
the mesh sifted into a chute whence they 
were carried away and never used again. 
The other part of the screen had mesh 
of three-fourths of an inch through 
which particles greater in size 


three-fourth 
precise 


inch—the latter the 
of patdicles of the 
a hopper, whence 
by a conveyor 


of an 
maximum 
patent — fell into 
they were carried 
a sturage bin in final shape 
molding into blocks. Particles larger 
than three-fourths of an inch were car- 
ried out the farther end of the duplex 
screen and dropped into a crusher, set 
at about one-half inch, from which the 
product when crushed, was conveyed 
back to the first hopper and, with other 
crude material being added all the time, 
was carried through the cycle as before. 


Claims as to Graded 
Product Refuted 


This was more the theory than the 
actual practice of the process 
notwithstanding the defendant’s 
tive testimony that all 
and _ particles of cinder less’ than 
three-sixteenths of an inch — passed 
through the first screen leaving only par- 
ticles of intermediate and large sizes 
and thus separatmg the “original mass” 
and obtaining a graded resultant product, 
the defendant itself proved that this was 
not—and could not be—entirely true. The 
defendant’s witness admitted on cross- 
examination that some fines remained. 

This was due to several things: One, 
that a three-sixteenths of an inch mesh 
screen stretched in circular form as 
against being stretched flat will make an 
opening a little less than three-sixteenths 
of an inch; another, that the cinders as 
they came from the furnace pits, always 
being damp, moist, or wet—4 per cent 
to 20 per cent moisture—as a result of 
fire extinguishing practices everywhere 
pursued and not thereafter being dried, 
a portion of the fines clung to and passed 
on with the larger particles; and _ still 
another, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, the rotary nonvibrating screen in- 
evitably clogged or went! “blind” with 
wet cinders, requiring it to be struck or 


for 

osi- 
“F ow” P 

ines”—ashes 


jarred by the operator every few min- | 


utes. 

Thus the question how much of the 
fine material remained became acute. 
While the defendant did not prove what 
proportion of the total fines content was 
screened out, it did, at one time, give 
evidence that the proportion of fines to 


large particles was as 8 per cent or 10} 
ent. 


per cent is to 90 per cent or 92 per 
There was still.open the question of the 
quantum of fines that remained. 


Licensee Unable 
To Avoid Patent 


The plaintiffs, when they came to their 
rebuttal, met this question by producing 
a witness who had been a licensee of the 
plaintiffs and later had surrendered his 
license and tried to nrfke a block with 
the Straub characteristics by using 
crushed slag for 25 per cent of the ag- 
gregate and the larger particles of 
screened cinders for the balance, 
carding the fines. 

After several years of fajlure along 
these lines he reacquired a license and 
resumed making Straub blocks. His tes- 
timony is illuminating. He testified that 
in his endeavor to avoid the Straub pat- 
ent he first used a rotary screen with a 
three-eig’ ths of ay inch mesh—twice the 
size of the defendant’s mesh—and that, 
operating on wet cinders, it was a com- 
plete failure as the meshes clogged every 
three or four minutes and required an 


dis- | 


ant’s supply, completely dried, 58.2 per 
cent of the total mass passed through a} 
one-fourth of an inch screen and 24.9 per | 
cent through a one-eighth of an inch| 
screen, from which the plaintiffs argue 
that—still speaking of perfectly dry vin- 


i ders—upwards of 40 per cent of the mass 


show | 
that by its process it screened the ashes | 


; than | 
three-sixteenths of an inch and less than} 


to | 


for | 











|around the 


| timates, 

| 

| broaden 
of equivalents, for there is no question | 


| would pass through a three-sixteenths of 
an inch screen. 

‘The plaintiffs thereupon make the de- 
duction that the unscreened fines re- 
maining in the defendant’.~process and 
later used amounted to about 34.5 per 
cent of the total cinders, or original mass, 
and argue therefrom that the remaining 
mass contained all the potential elements 
of the original. 
| factor of mass contents and the uncer- 
| tain factor of damp, moist and wet cin- 
jders, we think this is too refined cal- 
culation in a rough art to be accepted 
as a mathematical demonstration of the | 
quantity of fines retained and used. Yet | 
it has an approximation value, for it 
accords with the evidence which proves, | 
and we so find, that much of the fines | 
was retained, and enough was retained 
to produce a block with the precise char- 
acteristics and functions of the block of 
the patent, as to which the defendant 
did not deny its advertisement but on 
cross-examination admitted, one by one, 
the presence of these characteristics. 

At the trial much discussion revolved 
words “original mass” 
in the patent claims and 
strued in the Campbell and 
cases, particularly 
“the whole waste products,” “the whole 


used as con- 


Graham 


|ash product,” “the entire ash body,” “the | 


whole of the ashes,” 
of the grate.” 


and “the entire run 


of combustion 
fine, 


The defendant claims that Straub ac- 
cepted the patent with these distinct lim- 
itations and is bound by them. 
sequence, it maintains that anyone who 
in making blocks uses anythine 
than the cinder and ash mass as lifted 
from the pit is outside the patent, that 
i. used less and therefore it did not in- 
The syllogism is, we thing, im- 
perfect, not because, as the defendant in- 
the plaintiffs are seeking to 
the claims under the doctrine 


ranging from coarse to 


of equivalents here, but because under 
the patent law the claims extend to and 
cover a method or product which though 
not precisely is yet substantially that of 
the patent. 

It has been proved beyond question 
that crude mass as it is taken at differ- 
ent times from the same grate or differ- 
ent grates varies in ash, cinder and 


In view of the variable | 


as| 


' cases 


I ” — 
wpe | ders will produce a block with the char- 


less | 
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| ‘ 
clinker content. Yet from masses with 


these variables the block of te patent 
can be made. This is because the func- 
tional elements of the rough mass are 
not closely apportioned and -nicely bal- 
anced. There is some play, some lati- 
tude in the proportions from fine to 
coarse within which the product can be 
made. 

While the patent undoubtedly calls for 
{and is limited to the original mass, that 
| mass in the patent sense is not destroyed 
| when some clinkers, too hard to crush, 
|are thrown out or when some fines are 
screened out if what remains possesses 
all the elements of mass formation— 
fines, intermediates und coarse—and pos- 
sesses them in volume and proportion 
which enables them to combine and func- 
tion just as though nothing had been re- 
moved. Crozier-Straub, Inc. v. Downer, 
28 Fed. (2d) 321, 326; Crozier-Straub, 
Inc. v. Reiter, 34 Fed (2d) 577. 

In other words, if after removal of 
a part of the mass the remainder func- 
tions substantially as the original mass 
would function before any of it was 
withdrawn, the composition is substan- 
tially that of the patent. The mere dis- 


| carding of some of the mass without 
by the expressions 


changing the functional alingnment of 
its elements will not avoid the patent. 
There is in this case no evidence which 


| Proves that the withdrawal of fines from 
Indubitably, Straub’s con-| 
tribution was the use of all the products | 


the original mass either changed the 
function of what was left or produced a 
different product. It may be—though it 
has not yet developed in any of the 
coming to our attention—that 
something other than the actual or sub- 
stantial original mass of aches and cin- 


acteristics of the invention. That situa- 
tion will be met when it arises. It is, 
however, not here, for we find that the 
defendant's manufacturing product, 


{Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 
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HELP WANTED 


“Chicago firm of patent lawyers 
has opening, with excellent oppor- 
tunities, for experienced assistant, 
preferably with engineering educa- 
tion. State age, education, experience 
and general qualifications as fully as 
possible. Replies will be treated as 
confidential.” Address Box 75, United 
States Daily. 


THAT'S WHY THEY GOT THERE ee? S$O QUICKLY 
— cc“ —_—_____— 


IT WAS JUST TWO YEARS 
AFTER HE SAW HIS FIRST 
"RACE HORSE THAT SANDE WAS 
CROWNED "EARL OF AMERICAN 


JOCKEYS. 


) 


FAST SUCCESS STORY NO, 


EAR 


- 


L SANDE 


The first race horse he ever saw was 
hitched to the tailboard of a prairie 
schooner. Two years later, every 
track in America resounded to that 


famous cry, 


‘*C’m on Sande!’ He 


always gave the public the best run for 


its money. 


That’s the reason, too, for OLD 
GOLD ’S quick success. OLD GOLD 
always gives the public a run for 
its money with a new taste-thrill. And 
no throat-hack. 


Explain Sande? Explain OLDGOLD? 


. . . Sandes 
born... not 


and OLD GOLDS are 
made. 


BETTER TOBACCOS..."'NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD"™ 
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Deduction Held Board Reversed in Taxing Sale Insurance Levy Disparity Found in Cost of Bonds | 
s Concealed Dividends Yields Millions On Stored Grain in Middle West 


To Be Valid for | 
- Employes’ Fun | 


Payment to Trust Said to Be 
Business Expense; Loss 
From Surrendered Poli- 
cies Reduces Tax 


« Boston, Mass.— The taxpaying com- 
pany was entitled to both deductions 
which it: claimed in this case, the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts held. 

The first deduction was on account of 
payments made to trustees of the Forbes 
Foundation, established by the company 
to provide funds which could be used for 
the benefit of employes and their depend- 
ents in case of illness and emergency. 
“The underlying purpose of the founda- 
tion was to improve the esprit de corps 
of the plaintiff's empleyes,” the court 
said. pointing out that the company 
established the foundation for bona fide 
business reasons and not in the role of a 
philanthropist. 

In 1917 the taxpaying corporation took 
out life insurance policies on the lives ot 
four of its officers. Under the statute 
the premiums were ‘not deductible as a 
business expense. In 1925 the policies 
were surrendered, but the surrender value 
was less than had heen paid in pre- 
miums. The difference was a deductible 
loss, the court held. 


Forses LitnoGrapH MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY y, THOMAS W. WHITE, COL-| 
LECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE; Di1s- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE JDISTRICT OF 
MASsAcHUSETTS, No. 3155, 
The’ opinion of the coure 

June 20, follows ‘in full text: 
Morton, J.—The first question 

whether two veyments of $50,000 each 

made by the plaintiff in 1921 and 1922 to 
the trustees of the Forbes Foundation 
were deductible from its income for these 
years as ordinary and necessary expense 
in carrying on its trade or business. 

(Revenue act of 1921, section 254(a) ). 
The facts are not in dispute and, in 

outline, are as follows: The plaintiff is 
a» manufacturing concern employing 
about 1,000 persons. Its place of busi- 
hess is in or near Boston. In 1921 it 
caused to be established the Forbes 
Foundation, and in that and the follow- 
ing year made to the foundation the two 
payments in question. The foundation 
was established to provide funds which 
could be used for the benefit of employes 
of the plaintiff and their dependents in 
case of illness or emergency. Thg trus- 
tees of the foundation were appointed by 
the plaintiff and were removable by the 
plaintiff; they had power, with.the ap- 
proval of the plaintiff, to tran’sfer the 
fund to any organization for similar 
purposes, or to terminate the trast and: 
pay the remaining portion of the fund to 
the plaintiff. They were given very broad | 
authority as to expenditure of the in- 
come, being free to use it for any char- 
itable or educational purposes which in 
their judgment would be for the benefit 
of the plaintiff’s employes. In the actual 
administration ‘of the fund they carried 
out these purposes. 

On one occasion they made a contribu- 
tign of $500 to the neighborhood Y. M. 
€. A.; and it is said that they felt free 
to assist employes in the education of 
their children, and in tiding over family 
emergencies caused by illness or acci-| 
dent. 

The underlying purpose of the founda- 
tion was to improve the esprit de corps 
of the plaintiff’s employes. Trickey, the 
plaintiff's superintendent, testifies that 
it has had this effect; that the plaintiff 
has been benefited by the foundation in 
the loyalty and good will which its em- 
ployes show, and in improvement in its 
labor conditions compared with other| 
similar concerns; that its employes are 
more loyal to it. I accept this testimony 
and find the facts to be as stated by the 
witness. 

That the payments maae to the foun- 
dation passed definitely out of the con- 
trol of the plaintiff is too clear for dis- 
cussion. The trust was undoubtedly a 
separate entity not controlled by the 
plaintiff. It was established for bona 
fide business reasons, meeting in this re- 
spect the test stated in Sugarland Indus- 
tries v. Commissioner, 15 B. T. A. 1265, 
where it was said “We do not think the 
petitioner in making the expenditure 
made it in the role of the philanthropist, 
but rather as a_ business proposition 
wherein the expenditure represented a 
consideration for a benefit flowing di- 
rectly to it and as an incident of its 
business. As a result of the contribu- 
tion, the esprit de corps pervading the 
employes was reflected in their work.” 

Except for the breadth of the powers 
in the disposition of the income given 
to the trustees, the case would be cov- 
ered by the decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals in Elgin National Watch 
Company v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 17 B. T. A. 339, and Hibbard 
et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, 5 B, T. A. 464. The power to ter- 
minate the trust by concurrent action 
of its officers and the trustees with the 
consequent reurn of the fund to it, ex- 
isted in the Elgin Watch case ‘and the 
Hibbard case above referred to, and was 
not regarded as significant for present 
purposes. 

The large powers of the trustees in 
the present case enable them to spend 
the income of the trust for objects which 
would not be deductible expenses if 
Made by the plaintiff, e. the gift to 
the Y. M. C. A. above referred to; and 
the Government urges that the plaintiff 
ought not to be permitted to accomplish 
by indirection what it could not do 
directly. I am not impressed by the 
argument. Such arrangements are recog- 
nized by the decisions and by the regula- 
tions as having a legitimate place in 
modern business. A great many of the 
expenditures made by them could hardly 
be regarded, if considered separately, as| 
actual and necessary expenses of doing 
businss. Such is not the test. 

An employer is justified, as the deci- 
sions show, in endeavoring to improve 
the operation of its business by making 
provision for the welfare of its em- 
ployes; and payments made in good faith 
in pursuance of a plan for that purpose 
stand on a distinctly different footing 
from individual gifts or charities. The 
regulations provide, “donations made by 
a@ corporation for purposes connected 
with the operation of its business, how- 
ever, when limited to charitable institu- 
tions, hospitals, or educational institu- 
tions conducted for the benefit of its em- 
ployes or their dependents, are a proper 
deduction as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses. Donations which legitimately 
respresent a consideration for a benefit 
flowing directly to the corporation as an 
imeident of its business are allowable de- 
ductions from gross income.” (Article 


562.) i 
On all the evidence I find and rule that! 


defivered 


is 


ty 
Bee 


| pany 


| shares; 


| was not represented. 


|U. S. 536; Richardson’s Ex’r. v. Greenfl 
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Action Held to Be Equivalent to a Charge of Fraud Requir-| 


ing Clear Proof; Evidence Found Insufficient 
To Show Transaction Irregular 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The action of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
making an addition to the petitioner's | 
taxable income should not be sustained, | 
the Circuit Court of Appeals held in this 
case. 

The petitioners were officers in the 
Cleveland Company and owned 6,914 out 
of its 10,000 shares, the remainder of 
the shares being owned by relatives and 
employes. The Cleveland Company owned 
all the shares of stock of the Standard 
Company which had been acquired at an 
average cost of $7 per share. The Cleve- 
land Company sold such shares to the 
petitioners at that price. The market 
value of the shares of the Standard Com- 
pany was $30 per share and the trans- 
action amounted to a dividend by the 
Cleveland Company, the commissioner 
determined, 

That determination amounted to a 
charge of fraud, which must he proven 
by clear and convincing evidence, the 
court seid, previewing the facts and 
holding that the evidence was _ insuffi- 
cient to support the commissioner’s find- 
ing. 


FRANK E. TAPLIN, ET AL v. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT, 
Nos. 5442-4, 

Petition to review orders of the Board of 
Tax Appeals. Before DENISON and 
Hicks, Circuit Judges, and Cociran, 
District Judges. 

The opinion of the court, delivered June 
12, follows in full text: 

Ilicks, Circuit Judge.—Separate peti- 
tions by three taxpayers to review the 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
affirming the action of the Commissioner 
of Intesnal Revenue in assessing defi- 
ciencics in income taxes for the year 
1920, on redetermination, against each 
petitioner. The cases were consolidated 
for hearing both before the Board ana 
here. 

Standard Island Creek Coal Company, 
herein called the Standard Company. had 
a capital of six hundred thousand dollars 
par value, divided into 6,000 shares. On 
Oct. 30, 1920, the Cleveland & Western 
Coal Company, herein called the Cleve- 
land. Company, owned 5,400 of these 
shares. The amounts paid therefor and 
the dates on which they were purchased 
are as follows: 


May, 1917 
Dee. 1918 
Mar. 1920 
Apr. 21, 1920 
Apr. 30, 1920 
July  $, 1920 
July 26, 1920 
July 29, 1920 
Oct. 30, 1920 


ou, 


9 
wy 


50 
250 
100 

45 
5 
847 
103 
100 
100 


shares 
12, as 
30, 


Total 5,400 


On said Oct. 30, 1920, all of this stock 
was transferred to petitioners at the 
price of $7 per share or the total sum 
of $37,860. F. E. Taplin acquired 4,000 
shares, C, F. Taplin 734 shares, and A.| 
P. King 666 shares. Petitioners were 
stockholders of the Cleveland Com- 
pany,—F. E. Taplin owning 4,814 shares, 
C. F. Taplin 1,100 shares, and <A. P. 
King 1,000 shares, The Commissioner 
found the fair market value of the Stand- 
ard stock, on Oct. 30, 1920, to be $30 
per share and ineluded the difference 
between this value and the $7 per share 
paid by petitioners to the Cleveland 
Company, to wit, $28, in petitioners’ 
gross income as dividends and upon this 
basis determined the deficiencies appealed 
from, Petitioners insist that these 
transactions with the Cleveland Com- 
constitute bona fide sales of the 
stock by it to them upon which no tax- 
able income arose. The findings of the 
Commissioner were prima facie correct, 
and petitioners therefore carried the 
burden of convincing the Board of Tax 
Appeals to the contrary. Botany Mills 
v. U. S., 278 U. S. 282, 290; Wickwire v. 
Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101, 105; Austin Co. 
v. Com’r., 35 Fed: (2) 910, 912, C. C. A. 6. 

Upon the record there appears no suf- 
ficient reason for not accepting the find- 
ing of the Board as to the fair market 
value of the Standard stock on the date 
in question, and assuming therefore that 
this finding was correct we proceed to 


‘consider whether the transfers to peti- 


tioners represented dividends. We find 
no substantial evidence that they did.} 
The Cleveland Company was a “close” 
corporation, Petitioners, its officers, 
owned 6,914 out of its 10,000 shares, The 
remainder was owned as follows: Edith 
S. Taplin, wife of F. E. Taplin, 1,000 
C. F. Taplin, Trustee, 500 shares; 

C, G, Taplin, father of @#. E. and C, F. 
Taplin, 186 shares; and one Todd, an 
employee of the company, and his wife, | 
1,400 shares. 
The transfers {o petitioners were in 
accordance with an arrangement between 
themselves. The transaction was never 
authorized or approved by any corporate 
action. The adverse corporate interest 
Such a deal is sub- 
ject to the severe scrutiny. Twin-Lick 
Oil Co. v. Marbury, 91 U. S. 587; Me-} 
Gourkey v. Toledo & Ohio Ry. Co., 146] 


133. U. 


& 


S. 30. But it was valid until! 
the payments to the Forbes Foundation | 
were deductible expenses of the plain- 
titf’s business, 

The second question relates to an al-| 
leged loss occasioned by the surrender in| 
1923 of policies of life insurance which 
the plaintiff had taken out in 1917 on the 
lives of four of its officers. The plaintiff | 
paid in premiums on these policies up to} 
the time of their surrender $40,583.50; it| 
received as cash surrender value $22,-| 
784.44; and it deducted as a loss the dif-| 
fernce, amounting to $417,799.06. The! 
Commissioner disallowed the deduction. | 

The premiums paid were by the stat-| 
ute not deductible as business expense. 


| The exact nature of premium payments | 


on life insurance policies of this charac- | 
ter is a question open to much refinement | 
of discussion. It is not necessary to go| 
into it, because in Lucas v. Alexander. | 
279 U, S. 573, the principle is adopted of 
setting up such an account by taking 
the total amount paid in on one side, and 
the total amount received when the 
transaction is closed out on the other 
side, This rule was there applied where 
the policies were closed out at a profit; 
it is equally applicable here where the 
policies were closed out at a loss, 

The result is that the plaintiff is en- 
titled to judgment for both amounts 
claimed. The parties are to settle the! 
figures and present an order accordingly. 
eee 


Additional news of taxation will be 
found today on page 13. 


avoided, and no steps were ever taken 
by minority stockholders to overturn it 
nor~was it questioned from any other 
source until the determination by the 
Commissioner that the difference between 
the amount paid by petitioners for the 


stock, to wit, $37,860, and the fair mar-| 


ket value thereof, $162,000, was in fact 
a distribution of profits under the guise 
of a sale; that the sale was only a pre- 
tense; that it was not in good faith but 
was a scheme by petitioners to avoid 
taxation upon their -dividends. This is 
equivalent to a charge of fraud against 
the government, and fraud is never pre- 
sumed. It must be proven by clear and 
convincing cvidence. The Revenue Act 
of 1918, Ch. 18, 40 Stat. 1056, Sec. “201 
(a) provides that the term “* * * divi- 
dend when used in this title * * * 


means any distribution made by a cor-,| 


poration * * * to its shareholders or mem- 
bers, whether in cash or in other prop- 
erty * * * out of its earnings or profits 
accumulated since Feb. 28, 1913°* * *.” 

The Cleveland Company declared a 


cash dividend of 8 per cent in June,! 


1920, and a further cash dividend of 10 
per cent in December, 1920. These divi- 
dends were paid. No other was 
clared in that year. ‘The record fails to 
show that any additional “earnings or 
profits” had “accumulated” out of, which 
dividends could have’ been paid. None 
of this stock was distributed in propor- 
tion to the respective stockholdings of 
petitioners in the Cleveland Company, 
a condition radically different from that 
existing in Chatta. Savgs. Bank v. 
Brewer, 17 Fed, (2) 79, C. C. A. 6; 
Becker Bros. Co. v. U. S., 7 Fed (2) 3, 
5, C. C. A. 7; Appeal of W. C, Bradley, 


1 U. S. Board of Tax App. Rep. 111, and! 


Marble & Shattuck Chair Co v. Comm’r., 


decided by this court April 8, 1950. -F. E.| 
Taplin owned approximately 48 per cent 


of the Cleveland stock and acquired ap- 


proximately 74 per cent of the Standard | 


stock. King owned 10 per cent of the 


|Cleveland stock and acquired a little) 


more than 12 per cent of the Standard 


stock, while C. F. Taplin owned approxi- | 
mately 10 1-10 per cent of the Cleveland | 


stock and acquired 14 per cent of the 
Standard stock. 

The other five stockholders of the 
Cleveland Company acquired nothing and 
the record fails to disclose that they 
ever complained. Thyee thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty shates out of the 5,400 


0.00 
210.00 
2,000.00 
945.00 
105.00 

. 25,410.00 
53,090.00 

.. 3,000.00 
.. 8,000.00 


$37,860.00 
shares of the Standard stock cost the 
Clqeland Company nothing. The re- 
mainder was paid for by it out of funds 
advanced for that purpose to C. F. Tap- 
lin, its treasurer. He testifies that these 
purchases were made to prevent un- 


friendly interests retaining or acquiring | 


this outstanding stock; that the 5,400 


shares were purchased by petitioners for | 
|just what they had cost the company,! 
needed the! 


(1) because the company 
money for working capital; and (2) be- 
cause it was considered that this stock 
as a company asset might work a disad- 
vantage in the assessment of its own in- 
come and excess profits taxes. 

This testimony is plausible and there 
is nothing to contradict it except the 
possible inference that petitioners were 
really interested, not so much in the wel- 
fare of the company as in an effort, 
through their positions as officials of the 
company, to acquire this stock for them- 
selves at a decided bargain,—a matter 
in which the Government is not inter- 


ested and of which the minority stoek- | 


holders have not complained. 


Both the Commissioner and the Board 
of Tax Appeals based their conclusion 
largely upon Treasury Decision 3435 
(Note 1), now a part of Article 31 of 
the Internal Revenue Regulations. It is 
sufficient to say that whatever effect 
Treasury Decision 5435 might be given 
in other situations it cannot here be con- 
strued to create income or dividends 
a case where none otherwise existed 
when the facts are measured by the 
statute. Income cannot be created by 
fiat alone. 

Concluding that the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to support a findimg that the trans- 
action in question involved tax-producing 
dividends, the decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals is reversed in-each case and 
the mandate will direct a new order in 


| accordance herewith. 


(Note 1.) “Where property is sold by a 


| corporation to a shareholder or member, or 


by an employer. to an employe, for an 
amount substantially less than its’ fair mar- 
ket value, such shareholder or member of 
the corporation or such employe shall in 
clude in gross income the difference be- 
tween the amount paid for the property 
and the amount of its fair market value. 
In computing the gain or loss from the 
subsequent sale of such property its cost 
shall be deemed to be its fair market value 
at the date of acquisition.” 


| State Books and 


Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained b« writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below, 
hio ~The Primer of Laws of Ohio Relat- 
ing to Motor Vehicles and Use of the 
Highways, Clarence J. Brown, Secretary 
of State, Chalmers R. Wilson, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, Columbus, 1929, 
Ohio Tine Supplement te 
of Ohio, C. 8S. Younger, 
of Insurance, Columbus, 1929. 
Ohio—The Arbor Day Program 
tions for Schools, Sunday Schools, Civie 
Bodies, Outdoors Organizations, Com- 
piled by Ethyl! B. Ryan, Department of 

Agriculture, Columbus, 1930. 

Indiana-—The Aeronautics Laws of the State 
of Indiana, Otto G. Fifield, Secretary of 
State, Indianapolis, 1930, 

Ohio---The Advance Sheets of School Laws 
of the State of Ohio, John L. Clifton, Di- 
rector of Education, Columbus. 1928. 

Ohio— The Control of Lignt in Ohio Schools 
Lawrence Louthian, High School Super- 
visor, Department of Edeaution, Colum- 
bus, 1925, 

Ohio Ohio .Rural ana Village Elementary 
School Standards, George M. Morris, 
Rural School Supervisor, Columbus, 1929. 

Ohio The Securities Law of the State of 
Ohio, Department of Commerce, Colum- 
bus, 1929. 

Indiana —Annual Report of the Industrial 
Roard of the State of Indiana, Charles A. 
Rockwell, Secretary, Indianapolis, 1929 

Indiana—-Eighty-third Annual Report of 
the Board of Trustees and Superintend- 
ent of the Indiana School for the Blind, 
Indianapolis, 1929. 
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In Three States 


Collections for Fiscal Year 
| Just Closed Announced 

By Illinois, Florida and 
| Connecticut 


| 
| 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 7. 

Collections of the Illinois divis?on 
insurance for the year ending June 30 
totaled $6,797,803, exceeding the previ- 
ous year by $489,779, the State super- 
intendent of insurance, Harry W. Han- 
| son, has announced. 

Fire insurance companies paid $136,- 
948 into a special fund for the main- 
tenanee of the State fire marshal’s de- 
partment while the annual legislative 
appropriation for the expenses of tne 
division of insurance totaled $276,800 
leaving a net balance of excess fees for 
the insurance division for the year of 
$6,384,055, Mr. Hanson said. Expenses 
of the insurance division amounted to 
approximately 45 per cent of the col- 
lections. * 

The annual privilege taxes, according 
to law, are payable during: May and 
‘June each year and most of the col- 
lections come in during the last few 
days of June. From June 11 to June 30, 
| collections totaled. $4,496.929, which Di- 
rector Leo H. Lowe, of the department 
of trade and commerce, announced 
| orally, was turned over to the State 
treasurer in one = check—-the largest 
check ever issued by the department. 

The major portion of the insurance 
taxes come from foreign corporations 
for the privilege of doing business in 
Illinois, Mr. fanson said. 

State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, July 7. 

More than $1,000,000 in taxes has been 
collected from insurance’ companies op- 
erating in Florida each year for the last 
five years, according to W. V. Knott, 
State treasurer and insurance com- 
missioner. 

Collections for the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, follow: 

Insurance company license taxes $79,- 
100, 

Insurance agents’ license 
676. 

Insurance companies premium taxes, 
2 per cent of the gross premiums col- 
‘lected from policy holders in Florida dur- 
ing the year 1929, less deductions for, 
return premiums and premiums on re- 
insurance accepted, $833,211. 

Fees for filing annual statements of 
insurance companies, $4,500. : 

Total receipts from insurance 
all sources, $1,014,487, 
than 2 per cent of the taxes 
collected by the State insurance depart- 
ment is spent to administer the. work of 
the department, according to Commis- 
sioner Knott. Proceeds from the insur- 
ance tax for several years has -consti- | 
tuted a principal source of income for 
the State general revenue fund, ranking 
next to direct levy on real and personal 
property and railroads. , 


taxes, $97,- 


taxes, 


Less 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, July 7. 
For the first time in more than 65 
years, the receipts of the State insurance 
department for the fiscal year ended 
June 80, exceed $1,000,000, according to 
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Nebraska Secretary of Agriculture Says No Solution 
Has Been Found for Problem Created 
By New State Law 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln, July 7 


stored. Bonding companies have granted | 
a rate of 12 to 1 cent on the dollar: 


Secretary H. J. McLaughlin, of the 
Nebraska department of agriculture, 
charged with enforcement of the eleva- | 
tor -warehouse law passed by a special 
session of the legislature announced re- 
cently that he had conferred with repre- 
sentatives: of terminal and _ Federal- 
licensed elevator warehouses in Omaha 
regarding a proposed change in the de- 
partment’s rules and regulations fixing 
the amount of bonds to be given by ele- 
vators which store grain, but that thus 
far he has found no legal way to change 
his ruling requiring State licensed public 
warehouses under the law to give bond 
for the full amount of grain in storage. 

Warehouses which are licensed by the 
Federal Government are not under the 
State warehouse law providing they are 
“bonded to the same extent as required 
of warehouses licensed unnder this act.” 

Many of these are terminal elevators 
at Omaha. Country elevators licensed | 
the State law. as. public grain 
warehouses, are subiect to State super- 
vision, he said. The country elevators 
often become filled to storage capacity 
and the surplus must be sent to terminal 
elevators in the large cities, such as 
Omaha, Council Bluffs, Iowa, or Chicago, 
explained Secretary McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaughlin has authority under | 
the State law to fix the amount of bonds 
given by State licensed warehouses. He 
has done this by requiring a bond for 
100 per cent or full amount of grain 


wr 
Taxes in Minnesota Grow | 
Faster Than Taxable Values 


of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, July 7. 

Minnesota taxes are growing much 
more rapidly than taxable values, a| 
statement prepared by J. G. Armson, of | 
the Minnesota tax commission, says. | 
During the period 1900 to 1929 taxable | 
value showed a growth’ of 231 per cent, 
whereas during the same -period tax 
levies increased 743 per cent. “Thus it 
will be seen that during this period 
taxes increased in amount more than 
twice as rapidly as taxable values in- 
creased,” the statement says. 

“Measuring the tax burden 
ratio of taxes to taxable values,” Mr. | 
Armson_ stated, “we find that in 1906 
tax levies equalled 2.50 per cent of tax- | 


State 


by the 


increase in the 
of nearly 


of such values, an 
tax burden thus measured 
155 per cent.” 

Mr. Armson’s statement compares the 
taxable values and taxes in 1915 and 
1929. During that period, he stated, 
the taxable value of real property in- 
creased $431,301,059, or 35.6 per cent, 
while’ personal property increased $24,- 
448,882, or 11.8 per cent. The combined 
increase amounted to 31.9 per cent, while 


cent 


taxes increased 151.2 per cent. 


a-report of the State insurance commis- | 


9 


sioner, Howard P. Dunham, made July 

!The receipts in taxes for the -year 
| amount to $1,034,612, a gain of $54,526 
over the preceding year. ; 

The largest item in insurance company 
receipts was the premium tax which is 
imposed by Connecticut as a retaliatory 
levy to the same extent that insurance 
departm its of other States tax Con- 
necticut companies. t 


Amendments to Proposed 
Insurance Code Sent Out 


Representative Reid (Rep.), of Au- 
“rora, Ill, chairman of the subcommittee 
on insurance’ and banking of the House 
District of Columbia Committee, has just 
distributed to interested persons and 
organizations copies of a Committee 
print of amendments proposed by vari- 
ous interests to the bill (H. R. 3941) 
to establish an insurance code for the 
District of Columbia. Printed copies of 
the hearings held to date have also been 
issued, 

“Copies of the proposed amendments 
are being sent to all the various inter- 
ests,” Mr. Reid said, “with the request 
that they advise the subcommittee, after 
they have had time to study them, which 
of the proposed amendments are accept- 
able to them, and which are objection- 
able, with the reasons for such objec- 
tions. 

“It is expected that these comments 
will be helpful to the subcommittee in 
its further consideration of the bill at 
the next session of Congress.” 


New York Ends Investigation 
Of Underwriters’ Conference 


State of New York: 
New York, July 7. 

An examination of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference has 
just been filed, according to Francis P 
Ward, second deputy superintendent of 
insurance. The examination was made it 
was stated, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing methods and manner of operatiens, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 141 
of the State insurance law. 

The report shows that the jurisdiction 
of the national conference 
wide and consists of ' four regional or 
local conferences known as the eastern, 
western, Pacific coast and Southern Au- 
tomobile Underwriters’ Conference. 


is 


Sugges- | 


Indiana Towns Organize 
To Study Suspicious Fires 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, July 7. 

Plans to create arson squads of five 
members in all Indiana towns of 5,000 
or more have been made by the State 
fire marshal, Alfred E. Hogston. 

The squads will be similar to those 
organized two years ago by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, he ex- 
plained. They will consist of the chiet's 
of the police and fire departments, or 
members of the force, the sheriff or a 
deputy and two civilians. These latter 
will not be deputized, but will work as 
volunteer investigators in arson cases 
under the plan, 

Arson cases are on the 
| cording to the fire marshal. 


increase, ac- 
There have 


| been 500 fires of suspicious origin re-| 


perted during the last six months. 


jing houses 


| quiring 


country- 


License Ruled ‘Unessential’ 
For California Book Agents | 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 7. 


A person who makes monthly collec- 
tions for various publishing houses on 
a commission basis is not required to 
have a collection agency license, the at- 
torney general, U. S. Webb, has advised 
Secretary of State Jordan. 

Salesmen for the houses in question 
secure contracts for the purchase of 
books, the customers agreeing to pay so | 
much. per month. The representative of 
the publishing houses makes the monthly 
cajlect’ons, and the fact that collections 
are made on a commission basis and 
that employment is by several publish- 
instead of one does not 
change the legal status, it was ruled. 


‘| 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures | 


State of Louisiana 
(Change in Status) 
S. B. 232. To require 
nicipal corporations operating aireraft as 
common. carriers wholly or partially in 
Louisiana to carry public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. Passed by senate. 
Ss. B. To repeal act 2 of 
operators of aircraft to carry 
bonds.. Passed by senate. 
H. B. 574. To require life insurance com- 
panies and fraternal organizations having 
an insuranee or endowment bureau to pay 
death claims within 90 days from receipt | 
of proof of death of insured. Passed by 
house. 1 


private or mu- 


233. 1926 re- 
in- 


demnity 


}a legislative body 


| legislature would 


for this full coverage, it was stated. 
$1,000 for the first $8,000, $3 on the 
next $7,000, $2 on the next $15,000 and 
$1 per $1,000 additional. A bond for 
$100,000 costs $153 for full coverage. 

The Federal regulations require a bond 
for 5 cents a bushel, with a minimum 
bond of $5,000 and a maximum bond of 
$50,000. Federal licensed. warehouses 
are able to get a $3,000,000 bond for 
$500, while the State requirements call 
for payment of $1,500 for a bond of the 
same amount. 

Thus, said Secretary McLaughlin, a 
Federal licensed warehouse in Council 
Blufis would pay $500 for a bond on a 
Council Bluffs warehouse, while it would 
cost $1,500 for a State licensed ware- 
house in Omaha. 

“Tf the State reduces the amount of 
its bonds the total premium might be 
higher as we get a low rate now for full 
coverage. The terminal elevators at 
Omaha would like to see grain stay in 
Nebraska. and so would I, but they must 
under our law be bonded to the same 
extent that State warehouses are bonded. 
I cannot change by rule that part of 
the law which makes this provision. 
Nebraska law was hurriedly passed at 
a special session and is apparently not 
the best that could have been had, from 
with more time for 
deliberation.” 


New Hampshire to Vote 
On Tax Changes Nov. 4 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, July 7. 


Constitutional amendments 


| They have granted a rate of $4 per} 


The | 


involving | 


estate and income taxes will be submit- | 


ted to the voters of New Hampshire on 
Nov. 4, the necessary action proposing 
such amendments having been taken by 
the eleventh convention. 

Under one proposed amendment, the 
legislature would be empowered to im- 
pose. an estate tax equal to such credit 
as may be allowed by Federal estate 
legislation, which would increase State 


j revenues about $350,000 without impos- 


burden tax- 
to John 

interim commission 
tax laws, while 
be permitted to ex- 
empt from any, income tax so much in- 
come as deemed just, provided that no 
tax on ircome shall exceed the average 
property tax rates. The New Hamp- 
shire supreme court in an = advisory 


ing any additional 
payer, according 
chairman of the 
for remodeling 


On any 


R. 


McLane, | 


the | 


opinion handed down Jan. 7 (IV U. S. |! 


Daily 3103) held that a general exemp- 
tion of $2,000 could be sustained under 
the present constitution. 


Illinois Taxes Residence 
Of College’s President 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 7. 
_ Property owned by a college and occu- 
pied by its president whose compensation 


| includes the. right of occupancy is not 


exempt from taxation, the attorney gen- 
eral, Oscar E. Carlstrom, has advised 
the state’s attorney at Greenville. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Such property is not exclusively for 


school purposes and hence does not fall 
within the constitutional exemption, the 
opinion said, citing Knox College v. 
Board of Review, 308 Ill. 106, In the 
Knox ease, it was explained, the prop- 


erty in question was several blocks from } 


the campus and was not so closely con- 
nected with the work of the institution 
as to distinguish it from any other 
home, \ 


State Tax Conference 


Will Be Held in Arizona. 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, July 7. 

The annual State tax conference will 
be held at Nogales, July 28, the chair- 
man of the Arizona tax commission, 
E. A. Hughes, has announced. 

The conference, as in the past, is be- 
ing held for the purpose of discussing 
valuations and going over the assess- 
ment rolls of each of the counties with 
the aim of obtaining uniform valuation 
for each class of property in the State, 
Chairman Hughes explained, During the 
conference the tax rolls of each county 
will be taken up separately and the min- 
utes will be used by the tax commission 
in fixing final valuations when it sits 
during the first week in August as a 
State board of equalization, it was an- 
nounced. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YZLABI are printed so that they 
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Dividends—Shares owned by “close’ 
—KEdivence— 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


corporation sold to stockholders—Fraud 


A “close” corporation sold to three of its officers the shares of stock of a 


subsidiary company at $7 per share w 


hich was the average price for which 


such-shares had been purchased; the commissioner of internal revenue de- 
termined that the market value of the subsidiary’s shares was $30 and as- 


sessed a tax on the theory that the ti 
> corporation in which the th 


close’ 


‘ansfer was in fact a dividend by the 
ree 


ofticers held 6,194 out of 10,000 


shares: "held that such action on the part of the commissioner was equivalent 
to a charge of fraud and must be proven by clear and convincing evidence; 


that 


involved tax-producing dividends.—Taplin v, Commissioner. 


V U. S. Daily 1462, July 8, 1930, 


the evidence was insufficient to support a finding that the transaction 


(Cc. C. A. 6.)— 


Deductions—Expenses—Payment to trust established to provide fund for 
benefit of employes in case of illness or emergency—1921 Act— 

The taxpayer was entitled to a deduction on account of payments made 
to a trust it had established to provide funds which could be used for the 
benefit of employes and their dependents in case of illness or emergency 
when it was shown that the trust was established for bona fide business rea- 
sons and that its underlying purpose was to improve the morale of the em- 


ployes.—Forbes Lithograph M. Co. v. 
Daily 1462, July 8, 1950. 


Fhite. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. 


Deductions—Losses—Surrender of Insurance Policies on Lives of officers— 


1921 Act— 


Where a taxpaying company in 1917 took out policies of life insurance 
on the lives of four of its officers, the premiums rot being deductible as a 
business expense, and the policies were surrendered in 1923, a deduction 
should have been permitted equal to the difference between the premiums 
pand on the policies and the amount receivd when they were surrendered.— 


Forbes Lithograph M. Co, White. 


1462, July 8, 1930. 


Vv. 


(D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily 


No unpublished vuling or decision aveill be cited or relied upon by any 
officer ov employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other. cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Interrial Revenue. 


New —— Received 
— en 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. . 
Morgan, Conwy Lloyd. Mind at the cross- 
ways. 275 p. London, Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1929. 30-12768 
Morgan, De Witt S. Civics and industry, 
by ... and Oka S. Flick. 1st ed: (Me- 
Graw-Hill vocational texts.) 288 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930, 
30-12688 
Muirhead, Findlay, ed. .. . North-eastern 
France, edited by ... and Marcel Mon- 
marche, with a complete atlas of north-.. 
eastern France and 54 other maps and 
plans, 2d-ed. (The blue guides.) 362 p. 
London, Macmillan & ¢o., 1930. 30-12129-, 
Munro, William Bennett. The Constitution: 
of the United States; a brief and general 
commentary. 197 p. N. Y., The Macmil- 
lan co., 1930. 30-12685-» 
O'Connor, Vincent Clarence Scott. Isles of 
the Aegean, by ... with &3 illustrations 
including & coloured plates. 384 p. Lon- 
don, Hutchinson & co.,, 1929, 30-12132 
Olden, Rudolf. Stresemann, by ... traims-~ 
lated by R. T. Clark; with thirteen a 
trations, .226 p. London, Methuen &~* 
co., 1930. 39+12125 
Paget, Sir Richard Arthur Surtees. . Human. 
speech; some observations, experiments, 
and conclusions as to thé nature, origin, 
purpose and possible improvement of hu- 
man speech, by (International li-- 
brary of psychology, philosophy and sei-: 
entific method.) 360 p., illus. N. Y., 
Harcourt, Brace & co., 1930. 30-12680 
Patch, Edith Marion. Holiday meadow, by 
. decorations by Wilfrid S. Bronson. 
165 p., illus. N. Y.,-The Macmillan co., 
1930, 30-26565 
Pearce, Eugene L. Statesmen and gadflies., 
193 p. N. Y., Printed by J. J. Little and 
Ives co., 1930. 30-125 
Rihani, Ameen Fares. Around the coats 
of Arabia, 364 p., illus. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin co., 1950. 30-26377 
Rogers Sherman. Youth; spark plugs o:” 
grounded wires. 67 p. Chicago, Olympicas 
publishing co., 1929. 30-12353 
Southey, Robert. Journal of a tour in Scot- 
land in 1819, by ... with an introduction 
and notes by C. H. Herford. 276 p. Lon- 
don, J. Murray, 1929. 3530-12150 
Spender, John Alfred. Weetman Pearson, 
first viscount Cowdray, 1856-1927, by . 
a seventeen half-tone plates. 
illus. 


Sec ePe eee eR eee eT eee ee 


I 315 p., 
London, Cassell and co., 1930. 
. 30-12764 
Steinbrink, Lewis Richard. Can intelligence 
be measured? Some theoretical and prac- 
tical implications. (Thesis (Ph. \— 
Loyola university.) 152 p. Chicago, Ill. 
Loyola university press, 1929. 30-12771 
Strader, William Weller. Solid geometry, 
modern text for schools and colleges, by 
...and Lawrence D. Rhoads. 170 p., illus. 
Phil., The John C. Winston co., 1929. 
: ‘ 30-12675 
Thornton, William Wheeler. The law gov- 
erning cities and towns in the state of 
Indiana, including all statutes of the 
state appertaining to cities and town: 
thoroughly annotated, with compid@e' 
forms of procedure. 8th ed. 1,476 
Cincinnati, The W. H. Anderson co., 1$ 
30-12352 
Randolph. The gift of 
Boston, Mass., The Strat- 


30-12773 


Tucker, Beverley 
genius, 248 p. 
ford co., 1930, 

Tyler, William Ferdinand. Pulling strings 
in. China, by ... 310 p., illus. London, 
Constable & co., 1929 30-12133 

Van Hise, Charles Richard. Conservation 
of our natural resources, based on Van 
Hise’s The conservation of natural re- 
sources in the United States, by Loomis 
Havemeyer, Ph. D., editor, and- Gar A. 
Roush, Frederick H. Newell and others. 
551 p,, illus. N. Y., The Macmillan eo., 
1980. 30-12356 

Warner, Wellman Joel. The Wesleyan move- 
ment in the industrial revolution. 299 Pe 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 

. 30-12357=" 

Principles of 
Ist ed. 625 

I Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 
inc., 1930, 30-12681 

Weaver, Frank C., jr. How to present a 
railroad claim and information for ship- 
pers and receivers of freight. Rev. ed. 
29 p. Houston, Tex., 1929, 30-1951 

Willoughby, Westel Woodbury. The ethteal 
basis of political authority. 460 p. N. 
Y., The Maemillan co., 1930. 30-12684 

Woolley, Charles Leonard. Ur of the 
Chaldees; a record of seven vears of ex- 
cavation, 210 p., illus. London, E. Benn, 
1929, 30-26562 


Washburn, Roger Davenport. 
real estate practice, by... 
p., illus. , N. 


Banerji, Hiran Kumar. Henry Fielding, 
playwright, journalist and master of the 
art of fiction; his life and works. 342 Pp. 
Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1929, 30-1242 

Bleackley, Horace William. A tour in se 
ern Asia (Indo-China, Malaya, Java, Su- 
matra, and Ceylon, 1925-1926) by <a 
With illustrations from photographs. 
297 p. London, John Lane, 192. 

30-12402" 

Bouquet, John Alexander. A people's book 
of saints, by .. . with sixteen illustra- 
tions. 299 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1930, 30-123938 

Bryant, Minor. Let's give a party with our 
little folks, planning, games, songs, deco- 
rations, favors. (A “something to do” 
book.) 27 p., illus. N. Y., C. R. Gibson 
& co., 1930, 30-12371~ 

Burlingame, Anne Elizabeth. Condorcet,” 
the torch bearer of the French revolu- 
tion. 249 p. Boston, The Stratford co., 
1930, 30-12399. 

By rne, Dawson. The story of Ireland’s na- 
tional theatre: the Abbey theatre, Dub- 
lin. 196 p. Dublin and Cork, The Talbot 
press, 1929. 30-12417. 

Campbell, Dugald. Wanderings in Central 
Africa, the experiences & adventures of 
a lifetime of pioneering & exploration. 
284 p. London, Seeley, Service & co., 
y 1929, 3830-12404 

Carruthers, Alexander Douglas Mitchell, ed. 
rhe desert route to India; Lng the jour- 
nals of four travellers by the great des- 5 
ert caravan route between Aleppo and 
Basra, 1745-1751, edited by ... (Works 
issued by the Hakluyt society. Second 
series, no. 63.) 196 p. London, Printed” 
for the Hakluyt society, 1929, 3830-12376 

Castells, Francis de Paula. Prehistoric 
man in Genesis; a study in biblicah an- 
thropology., giving the true readin of 
the first chapters of the Bible and a 
naturalistic interpretation of the tradi- 
tion about Adam and ive, 160 p. on-_ 
don, Rider & eo., 1929, 30-1 

Champion, Salmon Fred. From Southern 
California to Casco Bay, by Ted Salmon 
_pseud, 221 p. San Francisco, Calif, 
lhe San Bernardino publishing co., 1930. 

30-12369 

pseud. The life of the 
devil, by .:. translated from the French, 
by Stephen Haden Guest. 30A yn MF 
A. A. Knopf, 1930, 30-123960 
Gerard de Nerval, Gerard Labrunie. 
5 rhe women of Cairo; scenes of life* 

in the Orient. With an introduction by” 
Conrad Elphinstone. 2 v. London, G.. 

_ Routledge & sons, 1929. 30-12401" 

Grant Watson, Elliot Lovegood. Moses, the™ 
lord of the prophets. 288 p. London, T. 
Butterworth, 1929. 30-12394 

Greene, George Gould. Simple lessons in 
pen-and-ink rendering. 11 leaf, 16 plates. 
Chicago, The Brue publishing co., 1930. 

30-12389" 
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Coulange, Louis, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress tard numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should ‘be given. & 

Extension Service Review--Vol. 1, No. 3, 
July, 1930. Issued monthly by the Exten- 
sion Service, United States Depart nt 
of Agriculture. Subscription Price Ng? 
cents per year. (Agr. 30- 
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Horse Power and HORSEPOWER. 


ON’TRARY to pastoral traditions which 
(C color the city dweller’s conception of 
farming, American agriculture is a highly mech- 
anized industry. It is our most highly powered 
industry except the railroads. Its aggregate 
capacity 1s about 50,000,000 horsepower— 
greater- than the capacity of all the prime 
movers in factories and electric generating 
stations combined. 


The machine age in the United States has 
been as much rural as urban since 1850. It could 
not have been otherwise. 


The industrial revolution of steam would 
have been still-born if it had not been for the 
horse-driven agrarian revolution which enabled 
one-third of the nation to feed and clothe the 
- whole. In all the ages before, three or more 
workers had to till the soil that one might work 
in shop, mine or mart. 


But the farmer’s great array of power, with 
which he met the challenge of the industrial 
revolution in the cities, is wasteful of money, 


materials, time and attention. Except his electric _ 


motors and windmills, the farmer’s power ma- 
chines demand almost constant attention, and 
require time and labor to put them into action. 
They consist of more than 24,000,000 small 
units. Of these, 18,750,000 are animals with 35 
per cent of the total power capacity. 


From all his power the farmer in any year 
gets only about four per cent of the capacity 


The history of ervepowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully.discussed in the booklet,“HARVESTS AND 
HrGuuines,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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if it were working and earning its keep all the 
time. The manufacturer gets at least 13 per cent 
of the entire working capacity of his engines, 
and electric generating stations deliver better 
than 30 per cent of their possible yearly output 
of power. 


4 


For power the farmer pays at least 25 per 
cent of his gross income, while the cost of fuel 
and power in manufacturing is only three per 
cent of the value of the output. 


% 


The electrification of agriculture, then, can- 
not be viewed as merely a process of bringing 
power to the farmer. The farmer has power— 


lots of it. But he has not the kind of power 


which can do small, scattered jobs with a min- 
imum of human attention. He has not the kind 
of power which can work at a high percentage 
of its capacity as an interconnected electric 
system can. Those are characteristics-of electric 
power, but not of the farmer’s present power 
resources. They are characteristic of horsepower 
but not of horse power. . 


And those are the benefits which the increasing 
electrification of agriculture is accomplishing. 


* * a * « 


Provision of power supply to small communities and to rural 


_ America on a scale equivalent to the service available in the 


great metropolitan centers is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric com- 


panies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 


ties and to more than fifty thousand farms in thirty states. 
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Stock Control 


Railroad Problem Many Objections Are Advanced 
To Cut in Coast to Coast Rates 


Before Congress 


; At Next Session Proposed Charges Are Too 


Canal Lines, Opponents of Applications of 
Southern Pacific Contend 


Investigation Now Being 
Made of Control of Roads 
By Holding Companies 

_And Investment Trusts 


The Tist Congres .at the December | 
short session, will probably dispose of 
the railroad problem of control of com- 
mon carriers by holding companies and 
investment trusts and the 72nd Congress 
will probably legislate 0. voluntary .on- 
solidations of railroads, Representative 
Rayburn (Dem.) Bonham, Texas, 
minority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, state orally 


of 


ily 7. 

In the meantime, a staff of experts 
under the direction of Dr. W. M. W. 
fplawn, chief investigator of the protlem 
cf holding and investment control, in- 
cluding accountants and bookkeepers 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and specialists from non-govern- 
mnt iustitutions, is ‘-orking on the 
mass of details, including statistics and 
other jJata, collected as the result of 
questionnaires sent the railroads, exam- 
ination of their books and other activi- 
ties of the House Committee, in paving 
the way for legslation on the subject. 

The chairman of the House Committee, 
Representative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, 
N. Y., has already reported to the House 
on the progress of the work. Representa- 
tive Rayburn, ranking minority member, 
who has been active in the committee’s 
railroad agenda, said that the special 
staff of the committee includes about 
15 of the best accountants and financial 
experts of the Commission; Prof. Bon- 
bright. of the Columbia University, New 
York City, who will be busy until Octo- 
ber examining the technical data, Prof. 
Breckinridge, of the Univérsity of North 
Carolina, and others. 

“There are legal questions” Mr. Ray- 
burn said, “arising as to what power 
Congress has to control State corpora- 
tions in connection with its interstate 
transportation powers and Prof. Breckin- 
ridge is getting up briefs regarding the 
power of Congress in this connection 
which will be submitted to the House 
when the committee, at the coming ses- 
sion, makes its report on the investiga- 
tion. 

“Congress must determine how far it 
can go under the Federal Constitution 
and then how far it ought to go with 
respect to lodging power in some govern- 
mental authority, presumably the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to control 
acquisitions of railroad securities. It is 
hoped by the committee that the report 
on the investigation may be completed 
in time to consider the subject at public 
hearings during the December session, 
with a view to some legislation on the 
subject at that session.” 

Mr. Rayburn pointed out that there are 
about 700 investment trusts, of which 
only about 100 are of any major im- 
portance. It should be borne in mind, 
in connection with this investigation, he 
said, that holding companies directly 
hold stock or other securties in the rail- 
roads while the investment trusts hold 
stock in the holding companies, 

“I think the contemplation of Con- 
gress has been that the 19 or 20 rail- 
road systems should be under separate 
ownership and control,” he said. “About 
nine of the proposed consolidations of 
railroad systems are west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, seven of which touch the 
State of Texas. If those systems are 
under separate ownershin and control, 
then we have real competition and serv- 
ice, but if three or four of them, or all 
of them, are under common control, 
there is no competition, 

“Dr. Splawn has made no report to 
me but I have in talking with him got- 
ten some information from him. I find 
that there are 110 investment companies 
that have a capital of more than $5,000.- 
0°) each and that 50 of these hold rail- 
road voting securities. And furthermore, 
one of these investment companies holds 
stock in 50 railroads, which means | 
through holding companies, 

“An investigation .f the Van Swerin- 
gen interests has revealed that they have 
mor- holding companies than the Alle- | 
ghany which the Sweringens control. 
The Alleghany and the Pennroad holding 
companies are the principal holding com- 
panies, apparently. Some of the strong 
financial interests may be found to have 
more influence in the fie'd of transporta- 
tion in this country than one business 
organization should have.” 


on 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rates cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23031, Sub. No. 3.—H. LL. Jacobs et 
al. v. Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway 
of Rushville, Nebr., et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on salt, from Lyons and 
other Kansas points to points in Nebraska, 
Colorado and South Dakota. Cease and de 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
BKBeasonable rates and reparation | 

No. 23506, Sub. 1.—American Tar Co. of | 
Boston, Mass., v. Boston & Maine Railroad | 
et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates and 
charges on shipments of crude coal tar, 
carloads, from Edgeworth, Mass. and 
Nashua, N. H., to points in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Vermont. Cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 23548, Sub. No, 1,—Egbert, Hay, 
Forbes Co. et al. of Goshen, Ind., v. New 
York Central Railroad et al. Unjust, un- 
reasonable, nonprejudicial, unduly prefer- 
ential and excessive rates on shipments of 
lumber, carloads, from Goshen, Ind., to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago, Ill. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just, reasonable, nonprejudicial 
and nonpreferential rates and reparation. 

No. 23601.—T. B. Hord Grain Co, of oe 
tral City, Nebr., v. 
ern Railway et al. 


Chicago & North West-| 

Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on corn, carloads, from Cali- 
fornia Junction, lowa, to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, there stored in transit, then shipped | 
out of Council Bluffs to Columbus, Nebr.,, | 
and to Wilson, Wyo. Ask for cease and 
desist order, and reparation. 

No. 23602.—W. H. Hodges & Company, | 
Inc., of New Orleans, La., v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad et al 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges | 
on shipments of cows, calves and bulls 
from Waukesha, Wis., to New Orleans, La. 
Reparation. 


A reduction in the rates of the 
Southern Pacifie Company between 
the California terminal points and 
the ports of New York and Balti- 
more to provide a competitive foot- 
ing with the conference steamship 
lines operating via the Panama 
Canal is recommended to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by Ev- 
aminer William A. Disque. : 

(A summary of the report m 
fourth section applications Nos. 
13638 and 18639 was published m 
the issue of July 3. Publication of 
a@ more extensive and authorized 
summary began in full text in the 
igsue of July 5, was continued in the 
issue of July 7, and concludes in this 
issue.) 
The proposed rates are not for appli- 


them and because they are 


Low Compared to Those of 


| deemed by the applicants to be far less 
than reasonable maxima. 

The preset rates to and from inter- 
mediate points would be reduced only 
where the combinations of the proposed | 
rates and the locals or proportionals to | 
,or from the California terminals would 
make lower rates. Reductions therein to 
the basis of the proposed rates would be 
regarded by the applicants as entailing | 
wanton waste of their financial re- 
sources, 

The general body of westbound rates | 
in effect about 10 years ago to the in- 
termediate points received approval in | 
Intermediate Rate Asso. v. Director Gen- | 
eral, 61 I. C. C. 226. The rates in effect | 
on the most important eastbound traffic 
from intermediate points to New York 
received approval in the previous case. 

Most of the important rates on indi- 
vidual commodities in the territory be- 


cation to and from intermediate points' tween the California terminals and El | 
because there is no competition there to Paso have been approved or prescribed 


require 


in various cases. Many of the rates he- 


TUNE IN 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orchestra, 
every Saturday and 


Thursday evening, 
overN.B.C. networks. 


Holding Companies 


tween the intermediate Texas points, on 
the one hand, and the eastern piers on 
the other, were involved in the recent 
southwestern revision. 

During the past decade, in addition to 
required reductions, there have been 
substantial voluntary reductions in many 
of the rates to and from the’ interme- 
diate points and but few, if any, in- 
creases. The applicants by hundreds of, 


| comparisons undertake to show that the 


rates to and from the _ intermediate 
points are reasonable. * * * 

The principal protestants, namely, the 
conference lines and some State regulat- 
ing authorities and commercial inter- 
ests of several of the intermountain 
States, individually and collectively ad- 
vance many contentions. 


List of Objections 
To Proposal Given 


They urge, among other things, that 
the applicants’ showing to the effect that 


| the proposed rates are reasonably com- 
| pensatory 


is based upon too many as- 
sumptions; that the proposed rates are 
too low compared with those of the canal 
lines; that they will not attract any ap- 
— amount of traffic; that there is 
anger that the canal lines will be put 
out of business; that there is far too, 
much difference between the proposed 
rates and those applying to and from in- 
termediate points; that the proposed 


rates would result in undue prejudice to 
intermediate points; that the canal lines’ 
rates are too unstable and uncertain to 
serve as a basis for the applicants’ rates; 


IS THIS YOU 


five years from now? 


Your Throat Protection 


| and 


that reductions by the applicants may 
lead to reductions by the canal lines, 
with the result that the applicants will 


be in worse position than they are now, | 
while the Pacific coast cities will have | 


an increased rate advantage over the 
intermediate points; that as the canal 
was built with national funds its ex- 
istence should not be allowed to work to 
the undue advantage or disadvantage of 
any particular section of the country; 
that as the applicants serve the great 
interior and can live without the traffic 
here involved, the traffic should be re- 
served for the canal lines, who cannot 
reach ag far inland as they would like, 
because the rail lines have generally 
failed to establish proportional rates to 
from the ports; that the traffic 
should move over the canal lines because 


| they can handle it more economically and 


prevent transportation waste; that the 
diversion of much of the traffic to the 
applicants would result in reduced reve- 
nue to the Government from canal tolls; 
that the granting of the relief sought 


would mean the possible sacrifice of in- | 
| vestments made by the cities, railroads 


and canal lines in port terminals, and 
jeopardize the development of the steam- 
ship and commercial enterprises that 
have resulted from these expenditures; 
and that it would open the way for gen- 
eral transcontinental applications by the 
all-rail lines. Most of the contentions 
require no discussion. 

One of the principal contentions 
that the granting of the applications 
would result in transportation waste. 

e 


is 


AvTHoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Freight Rates 


The protestants say there is no good 
reason why the applicants, as public | 
servants, should be authorized to handle | 
this freight on the out-of-pocket basis, 
when it can be handled by the canal lines 
at about the same rates on the full-cost 
basis. 

Théy invoke the doctrine that we have 
for several years applied in conformity 
with the theory and spirit of section 15-A | 
of the act in limiting the relief granted 
to unduly circuitous rail routes. As is| 
quite commonly known, we have gen- 
erally refused such relief because unduly 
circuitous routes were presumed to en- 
tail wasteful transportation. * * * 


Transportation Waste 
Cited by Opposition 


The protestants say that Congress has 
indicated that traffic through the canal 
should be increased rather than reduced, 
and the canal lines kept in vigorous con- 
dition. They point to section’ 6 (13) (c) 
of the interstate commerce act, which 
specically gives this Commission juris- 
diction to establish proportional rail 
rates to and from the ports on traffic 
moving through the canal; also to sec- 
tion 5 (9), prohibiting rail carriers from 
having any interest in steamship lines 
operating through the canal. Section 
500 of the transportation act is likewise 
called to their aid. 

This enactment declares it to be the 
policy of Congress to promote, encour- 
age and develop water transportation, 
service, and facilities in connection with 
the commerce of the United States, and | 


| would 
|their net earnings, but would put the 


. 


« 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, Bernd 
BY THE Uniten States Datty 


to foster and preserve in full vigor both 
rail and water transportation. 

It must be remembered that the Mor- 
gan Line, constituting about half of the 
Sunset-Gulf route, is a part of our mer- 
chant marine and entitled to considera- 
tion under the above law. 

The applicants as a family have been 
doing very well without this traffic. 
They would fare better if they had a 
substantial portion of it. Some of the 
stronger canal lines have probably been 
operating very successfully,.while the 
weaker lines have not. The stronger 
lines no doubt could live even if the 
applicants took a substantial portion o 
the traffic, but the weaker lines might 
be forced to withdraw from the inter- 
coastal trade and seek other fields, if 
any profitable ones remain. 

Whether or not the retief sought would 
be economically desirable depends very 
targely on how much traffic would be 
taken from the canal lines under equally 
efficient solicitation. If the amount were 
small no particular harm would be done, 
if it were very large, seriaus conse- 
quences might ensue. 

The applicants could probably take 
all of the canal traffic here involved, 
perhaps only 3 or 4 per cent of dthe 
amount of their present family tonnage, 
without’ straining their facilities. This 
no doubt considerably increase 


canal lines out of business. We should 
take no action that would lead to the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 


“Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 


When tempted to over-indulge 


“Reach for a 
Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate ‘in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future shadow* 
by avoiding over-indulgence, if you would 
maintain that modern, ever-youthful 
figure. ‘‘Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


= 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cige 
arette you ever smoked, 
made of the finest tobacco 
—The Cream of the Crop— 
“IT’S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating 
process. Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so 
20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to 
your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


—against irritation—against cough. 


* An investigation conducted by the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America revealed the fact that the 


death rate increases practically 1% for every pound of excess weight carried between the ages of 40 and 44 years, 
overweight at this age has only 60% of expectancy of life of a man of normal weight. We do not represent that smoking Lueck 


In other words, a man 40 pounds 
trike Cigarettes 


will bring modern figures or cause the reduction of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Luck 
instead,” you will thus avoid over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


© 1930, The American Tobacce Ce., Mfre. 
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Public Utilities 


Status of Activities and Investigations 
Of Federal Trade Commission Revealed. Will Guarantee 
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- ‘Trade Practices 


Public Utilities Hearing Adjourned for Summer But Inquiries Con- 
cerning Cottonseed Prices, Chain Stores, Peanuts, Blue Sky 
Securities and Cement Continue 





‘ +, r . } i ; i54 | 
Although public utilities hearings have; former group of 91 chains aggregatcd4designate candles not made in conformity | 
adjourned for the Summer recess, the| 48,695 establishments and the total num-| with established ecclesiastical require- 


Federal Trade Commission, according to 
its monthly review just made public, is 
continuing its cottonseed hearings in the 
South, is still studying prices in chain 
stores, is conducting field surveys in the 
Texas peanut industry, is drafting a 
report on “blue sky” securities, and is 
receiving more cement purchase «data. 

Fifty cases of stipulations agreements 
during May also were summarized in the 
statement. 

The report on status of current investi- 
gatiogs and on stipulations follows in full 
text: ‘ 

A series of hearings which will cover 
several southern states began Tuesday, 
June 24, in Atlanta in the Commission's 
inves‘‘gation of cottonseed prices as 
cilled for in two Senate resolutions (5. 
Res. 126 and 147, 71st Cong., 1st Sess.). 
Witnesses testifying in the Atlanta hear- 
ings are residents of Georgia connected 
with the cottonseed business in various 
capacities. The Commission has not de- 
termined the itinerary to be followed by 
its examiners at the conclusion of thei 
sessions in Atlanta. 

The Commission is seeking facts con- 
cernigg alleged combinations in viola- 
tion cf the anti-trust laws as well as 
cata a; to whether c- not certain large 
cottonseed-oil mill operators have ac- 
quired control of cotton gins in order to 
destroy the competitive market for cot- 
tonseed and to depress prices paid the 
farmer. , 
William W. Sheppard, of the Cemmis- 
sion’s trial’ examiners’ staff, will pre- 
side at all of the Southern hearings, 
while Attorney Walter B. Wooden will 
conduct the examination, assisted by 
Attorney George F. Soter Jr. ; 
Public hearings that have been in 
progress in Washington concerning 
Snancial affairs of various utility com- 
oanies have closed for the Summer re- 
sess. The final series began Monday, 
June 23, with examination of the Na- 
ional Power & Light Company, a mem- 
yer of the Electric Bond & Share group, 
‘onducted by Chief Counsel Robert E. 
Jealy. The Commission’s own account- 
ints, who have worked on the company’s 
»ooks, testified. The hearings were held 
veforyg Commissioner Edgar A. McCul- 
och. 


Eighteen Volumes Relate 
Co Publicity Phase 


There is now available for public dis- 
ribution a printed record of 18 volumes 
plling the story of. the hearings pre- 
iously held regarding the publicity 
hase of the inquiry. These records 
‘ere recently augmented by one volume 
f exhibits extending ug, to and _ includ- 
ig Number 4047. The*printed recora 
f the recent hearings on financial fea- 
ares of the inquiry is not yet available. 
ield work on financial aspects of sev- 
‘al large utility companies was carried 
1 during the month. 
This inquiry is being conducted under 
rection of a Senate resolution (S. Res. 
3, 70th Cong., Ist. Sess.). 
Interstate Power: Approximately 14,- 
90,000,000 kilowatt hours of electrical 
1ergy moved across State boundaries 
1929 according to tabulations made 
r the e 
vestigation of the interstate movement 
electric power. This total is based 
1 tabulations made thus far in the in- 
liry for 1929 and is not final. The 
rure represents the total interstate, 
cluding international, movement of 
ectrical energy %. measured in terms 
exports across State boundaries for 
e continental United States excluding 
aska. 
Thi total amount was reported to the 
nate June 11, under direction of the 
nate resolution authorizing the in- 
iry and requiring quarterly interim 
vorts (S. Res. 151, 71st. Cong., Ist 
ss.). The report mentions the appar- 
tly greatly increased percentage of 
wer exported over State boundaries 
1929 as determinéd by the Commis- 
m, as compared with the National 
ectric Light Association’s figures for 
28. Copies of this report may be had 
on application to the Commission. 
The -plan of the final report on this 
juiry is in definite shgpe and much 
the preliminary text has been drafted. 
e report will deal with the quantity 
electric&l energy and kilowatt hours 
ierated In any State to be used for 
ver and light or both; the quantity 
nsmitted from one State to another, 
1 the percentage consumed in each 
te that has been imported from other 
tes. 
NYewsprint paper (S. Res. 70th 
g., 2nd Sess.)*A report covering the 
leral Trade Commission's investiga- 
1 of newsprint paper was sent to the 
ate, Thursday, July 3. 
‘hrough the newsprint paper inquiry 
Commission sought to learn ‘whether 
of the practices of the manufactur- 
and digtributors of newsprint paper 
i to create a monopoly in the supply- 
of newsprint paper to publishers of 
J] daily and wekly newspapers or 
itute, % violation of the anti-trust 











































































a7 
ool, 


mmaries of Newsprint 
port Are Available 


rinted copies of the newsprint report 
not yet available but summaries may 
ybtained from the Commission. 
hain stores (S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., 
Sess.): The study of prices in Des 
nes, Iowa, continued throughout the 
th. This is a work similar to that 
ued in Washington and Cincinnati. 
yonses to schedules sent out continue 
rrive, and all usable information wil] 
ncorporated in the body of the re- 
which, when completed, will present 
ady of chain store organizations and 
mparison of the operations and prac- 
of competing agencies. Effort 
zx made to discover if any of these 
ations are in violation of the anti- 
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; laws and, if so, remedial legisla- 
may be suggested. 
ie Commission announced recently 


up to May 24, 1930, a total of 1,060 
1 store organizations had returned 
lules to the Commission containing 
ing amounts of information. As ol! 
30, 1929, these chains were operai- 
56,674 stores or approximately 45 
s in each chain. Ninety-one of 
stores operated 50 or more stores 
while the remaining 969 organiza- 
each had less than 50 stores. The 
= of stores operated by the 



















































































Federal Trade Commission in its } 


ber operated by the remaining 969 chains 
aggregated only 7,979 stores. 

Peanut industry (S. Res. 159, 71st 
Cong., Ist Sess.): Commission examiners 
recently completed field surveys in 
Georgia and Alabama for the inquiry 
into the peanut industry and now have 
moved to Texas. Investigators are also 
at work at peanut storage warehouses 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

The Senate resolution authorizing this 
inquiry calls for facts regarding alleged 
combinations in violation of the anti 
trust laws with respect to prices paid 
for vneanuts by corporations operating 
crushers and mills. 


Resale price maintenance (inquiry 


! authorized by the Commission): A large 


part of the report has been completed 


in draft form and submitted to the chiet | 


Volume 1 
January, 


economist for consideration. 
of this report, published in 
1929, is available to the public. 

Blue sky securities (authorized by the 
Commission): The Commission has un- 
der consideration the draft of this report 
which is a study of the fraudulent sales 
of worthless securities. 

Price bases (authorized by the Com- 
mission): Cement purchase data for 
1929 is still being received from State 
highway commissions. As quickly as 
possible it is being worked into shape 
for incorporation with data already 
tabulated. 


Forecast Price Increase 
Called in Bad Faith 


Stipulations 

447.-Sponges and Chamois—Using 
the terms “Operating Our Own Packing 
Houses” and “Importer and Exporter,” 
when neither owning nor operating a 
packing house nor importing and export- 
ing products. 

448.—Advertising Signs—Raised opal 
glass letters—Using a certain propet 
name in a trade name when having no 
connection with the company indicated 
by the name. 

449.—Cotton Threads—Using words 
“linen process” to designate a product 
not made of linen. 

450.—Flannel cloth—Using the word 
“mills” in trade name when neither own- 
ing nor operating mills. 

151.—Electrical appliances—Advertis- 
ing an infra-red ray therapeutic lamp 
as “Specially Built’ and as being offered 
at “special prices’ when the lamp pos- 
sesses no special features, is being sold 
at the regular price, and the declared 
intention of raising the price on a speci- 
fied date, is made in bad faith. 

452.—Electric clocks — Representing 
that clocks are controlled and corrected 
by United States Naval Observatory 
time, when such is not the case. 

453.—Sweaters and Knit Wear—Using 
the words “knitting” and “mills” in trade 
name, when neither owning nor operat- 
ing mills. 

454.—Drug Sundries—Using a well- 
known drug trade name when having no 
connection with the company manufac- 
turing the product indicated. 


455.—Sweaters and Knit Goods—Us- 
ing the words “knitting” and “mills” 
in trade name and advertising matter 
and the words “manufacturers” in ad- 


vertising matter, when neither owning 
nor operating mills. 

456.—Meat Curing Preparations—Ad- 
vertising that competitors’ products are 


dangerous and deleterious to health 

when sucl. is not the case. 
457.—Watches — Using the words 

“manufacturers” and “factory,” when 


neither owning nor operating factories. 

458.—Course of Instruction, Resilver- 
ing and Replating—Advertising a “spe- 
cial price’ when such is the regular 
price, and falsely claiming to be the 
holder of 14 patents, grants and copy- 
rights pertaining to the art of plating 
or silvering. 

459.—Livestock Remedies — Advertis- 
ing curative properties not possessed by 


the remedies, using testimonials that 
are unauthorized and misleading, and 
advertising that the remedies are made 
of the same ingredients as are those 
of competitors, when such is not the 
case. 
Misbranding of Church 
Candles Is. Alleged 
460.—Cigars—Using the word “Ha- 


vana” to designate cigars not made en- 
tirely of tobacco grown in Cuba, with- 
out setting forth, in type equally as 
conspicuous, that such are not made en- 
tirely as the word “Havana” indicates. 

461.—Medical Supplies— Using the 
name of the glass to designate a product 
not made of such glass, which is a prod- 
uct of a competitor. 

462.—Stereoptican Song Slides—Using 
descriptive words and circulating a pho- 
tograph of an assemply of students ob- 
serving @ screen projecting bars of 
music, often with other words to imply 
association with a competitor company. 

463.—Knit Goods—Using words “knit- 
ting” and “mills” in trade name when 
neither owning nor operating mills. 

464.—Woolen Goods—Using word 
“mills” in trade name and advertising 
matter, when neither owning nor oper- 
ating mills. 

465.—Woolens and Dress Goods—Us- 
ing word “mills” in trade name and in 
advertising matter when neither owning 
nor operating mills. 

466.—Watch Cases—Making use of a 
trade or corporate name that implies 
products are those of competitors using 
a similar trade name. 

467.—Paper Products—Using word 
“mills” in trade name when neither own- 
ing nor operating mills; simulating cor- 
porate name of competitor to imply 
connection with such competitor. 

468.—Gifts, Premiums and Novelties— 
Using the words “jade and ivory,” ‘“ma- 
hogany and ivory,” “pearly and ivory,” 
“Ebony finish,” to designate products 
made of materials other than those indi- 
cated; using the word “free” when the 
price of the purported gratuity in- 
cluded in the price paid by the purchaser; 
handling a device’ involving lottery. 

469.—Tobacco products—Using the 
word “manufacturer” when neither own- 
ing nor operating mills; using the words 
“nicotine-freed,” “de-nicotinized” and 
“harmless,” when products are not harm- 
less or free from nicotine. 

470.—Cellutose Products 
words “rayon” and “silk” to designate 
products not made from rayon or silk. 

471.—Candles—Using the words “al- 
tar,” “rubrical” and “candlemas” toj 


Using the 


ments; using the words “beeswax,” 
“stearic acid,” or “stearine” to designate | 
candles without indicating, in type 


equally as conspicuous, that such candles 
are not made wholly from beeswax or 
stearic acid. 

472.—\Chewing Gum—Using the word | 
“chicle” to designate gum that does not 
have chicle gum as its base; using the 
,; word “free” when the cost of the pur- 
ported gratuity is included in the price, 
paid by the purchaser. 

473.—Sweaters, Bathing Suits, Knit | 
Goods—Using the words “knitting” and 
“mills” in trade name and in advertis- 
ing matter, together with the slogans, 
“direct from mill to wearer” and “‘made 
in our mills,” when neither owning nor 
operating mills. 

474. — Syrups — Using the word 
“cherry,” either alone or in connection 
with the word “smash;” (1) to designate 
a product consisting of less than a sub- 
stantial part of the juice of the fruit 
without the word “imitation” being made 





equally as conspicuous as the word 
“cherry”; (2) to designate a product 
consisting in substantial part of the! 


juice of the fruit without word or words 
made equally as conspicuous as the word 
“cherry.” indicating that the product is 
composed in part of other ingredients. 
475.—Hosiery and Lingerie—Using the 
word “mills” in trade name when neither 
owning nor operating mills; using the 
word “silk” to,designate articles not 
made ef silk. } 
476.—Cigars—Representing that prod- 
ucts can be used regardless of quantity, 
without injury to the health when such 
is not the fact. 
477.—Knit Goods—Using the words 
“knitting” and “mills” 


in trade name 

when neither owning nor operating 
mills. 

478.—Cotton Goods Representing 

products as being made in accordance 


with government specifications, largely 
by use of pictorial representations simu- 
lating the official colors of the United 
States Miljtary Academy, and swords 
crossed on a shield, often in connection 
with the words “West Point.” 

479.—Paints and Varnishes—Using the 
word “shellac” to designate a product in 
which shellac gum is the principal ele- 
ment without making the word ‘“com- 
pound” equally as conspicuous as_ the 
word “shellac”; using the word “shellac” 
to designate a product in which no shel- 
lae gum is used without making the word 
“substitute” equally as conspicuous as 
the word “shellac.” 

480.—Cotton Thread—Using the words 
“silk” and “linen” to designate products 
not made of silk or of flax or hemp. 

481.—Coupons—Silver Plated Ware— 
Using a word suggestive of a_ well- 
known make of silverware, in connection 
with the sale of coupons to be redegmed 
by silver-plated ware other than that 
suggested by the word. 

482.—Knives and Razors—Using a 
trade name that implies products are 
made at a certain place in Germany when 
such is not the fact. 

483.08 E nc wc lopedias—Reference Works 
—Representing that special reduced 
prices and free goods are being given 
when such is not the fact. 

484.— Animal Biscuit—Using an analy- | 
that inaccurate and misleading; 
stating that products have only 2 per 
cent moisture content and that purchas- 


sis is 


ers of competitors’ products pay from 
$16 to $382 a ton for water, when such 
is not the fact. 

Musical Saw Requires | 
Talent, Is Contention 


485.—Musical Instruments — Musical | 
Saw—Falsely claiming to be manufac- | 
turer, and to have a process patented 
article; using fictitious price markings | 
to imply a special offer, when such are 
in fact the regular prices; using the 
word “free” when the cost of the alleged 
gratuity is included in the price paid by 
the purchaser; representing that the art 
of playing the musical saw may be ac- 
quired by persons having no_ special | 
musical talent when such is not the fact. | 

486.—Canned Goods Rice, Citron, 
Lemon Pee!, Orange Peel—Using con- | 
tainers simulating those used by a well- | 
known company putting out some of the | 
same products. 

487.—Office Furniture—Desks—An or-| 
ganizatign consisting of manufacturers 
of desks, agrees to discontinue fixing | 
prices, terms, and discounts to govern | 
sales by members, and to cease cooperat- | 
ing to maintain same by refusal to sell 
to irregular dealers. | 

488.—Malt Syrup—Using the word | 
“Bohemia” in trade name when product 
has not been obtained from Bohemia. 

489.—General Merchandise—Mail Or- 
ders—Using terms “beaver” and “musk- 
rat” to designate products not made of 
beaver or muskrat pelts; using the words 
“satin.” “rayon satin,” “silk-faced ve- 
lour,” “pongee,” “wool mixed,” “flannel,” 
and “serge” when article does not con- 
sist in substantial part of the product 
indicated, and using such terms when 
article consists in substantial part of the 
product named, without some word, made 
equally conspicuous to show that the arti- 
cles are notgmade entirely of the prod- 
uct indicated. 

490.—Jewelry—Using the words “ame- 
thyst.” “topaz,” “aquamarine,” emerald,” | 
and “seed pearls” to designate imita- | 
tion stones; using the words “white 
gold” and ‘“14-kt.” to designate articles 
not made of gold as represented. 

49!1.—Woolens and Worsted Goods— 
Using the word “mills” in trade name} 
and advertising matter when neither 
cwning nor operating a mill. 

492.—Men’s Clothing—Using the words 
“Tailorcraft,” “Tailors,” or “Tailored to 
custom requirements,” in trade name and 
advertising matter when neither operat- 
ing mills nor tailoring clothing to meas- | 
ure. 


493.—Table Covers—Luncheon Sets- 
Using the words “Manufacturing,” 
“Linenette” and “Embroidered” when 


neither owning nor operating mills, and 
designating articles not made of linen| 
and not embroidered. | 

494.—Books—-Special Editions—Repre- | 
senting through the title of a book that 


;it was written in the time of Christ, but 


edited by a modern author, when such |} 
book was written as well as edited by | 
an author living today. | 

495.—Soap Products—Naphtha—Using | 
the word “naphtha” to designate soap | 
products that do not contain more than | 
1 per cent of naphtha weight at the 
time of sale, 


b , 
496.—Hardware- ee Orders—Using 


{and liability, as guarantor, of not ex- 


STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1930 


Customs Decisions 


| 
Great Northern | State Regulations 


—of— 


Public Utilities 


California 
Santa Paula Water Works, Ltd., has ap- 
Wied to the railroad commission for au- 


Coal Loss Notes 


I. C. C. Grants Permission preferred stock, par value 
Ke a ‘ 9 the holders of notes to the value of $96,200. 
For Railwav to Assist Cot- San Benito & Tres Pinos Stage Line has 
* 3 js asked permission to reduce its service be- 
tonwood Company in New 
Financing 








tween San Benito and Tres Pinos from 
six round trips to one round trip weekly. 
Pacific Motor Transport Co. has been 





commodity rates between Los Angeles and 
The Great Northern Railway has been! points in the Owens Valley, including 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Pickup and store-door delivery service, to 
Commission to assume the obligation) 4 Point found by the a to be 
“essential to meet the competition of con- 
‘ ys Eta _ tract carriers.” 
ceeditty~ $3,446,880 of promissory notes Eight motor freight lines have been or- 
to be issued by the Cottonwood Coai) gered by the commission to cancel on or 
Company, it was announced by the Com-| before Oct. 1, 1930, all preportional rates 
mission July 7 by report and order in filed by them unless an order is obtained 
Finance Docket No, 8194. from the commission permitting such rates 
The order contained in the report fol- ———* effect. The commission stated 
c 4 = at, after investigation on its own motion, 
lows in full text: it found the effect of the proportional rates 
At the present time the coal company’s “has resulted virtually in the establish- 
principal income is from its coal mining ment of joint rates, and to this extent are 
operations. From its income account for unauthorized enlargements of the operative 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, it appears "ights of the truck lines involved. 


og Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inec., has been 
that the company s income from coal | authorized to sell to M. R. Helsley and I, 
mining was insufficient to offset deduc- p, Littrell an operating right for motor 


tions on account of the ore properties, freight service between Eureka and Cres- 
the final result for all activities being a cent City for $10,000. 

net deficit of $75,874.90. The general Connecticut 

balance sheet of the coal company as of 


“It is found 


c m1] ) much more difficult to pro- 
Dec. 31, 1929, shows a deficit in profit | vide for joint through service by exchange 
and loss of $2,994,052.45. of equipment and apportionment of rev- 
The applicant expects that it will be enues and expenses in connection 
called upon to pay few, if any, of the pro- ne ‘ae tens ee + ger “) w — 
é a ae Sr : ee ; : > g established standard o 
posed notes, as the coal company has) yajjroad and street railway servi®e,” the 


several prospective purchasers for prop- public utilities commission said in an ordet 
erties in the Embarrass Lake Group, denying an application of the New Haven 
and the sale of the properties or of the & Shore Line Railway Co. for permission 
option mentioned above would provide to operate buses between Middletown and 
funds with which to pay most, if not all, Hartford on the east side of the Connecti 
of the note€& It is not the present inten- ne River. The Connecticut Company has 
tion of the coal company to mine the ore ?°°™ authorized to operate buses between 
: eties. bat a6 cb . i I the 2 the cities on the west side of the river 
properties, but it hopes to se 1em in| and will take over the operating rights of 
such manner that the shipments of ore 


the New England Transportation Co. on 

therefore will be moved at an early date | the east side. 
over the applicant’s line. The Connecticut Company, the Con- 
As has been indicated, the applicant | necticut Railway & Lighting Co. and the 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


has invested over $4,600,000 in acquiring Co. have been authorized to discontinue 


the capital stock of the coal company and ctreet railway service between Waterbury 
in making advances to it. The applicant and North Woodbury, and the Connecticut 
expects that if the coal company carries Company was au@orized to operate buses 
out the proposed arrangement the coal between those points. An application by 
company will be able to recover its en- Frank E. Knox,to operate buses between 
tire investment in the ore properties and Hotchkissville and Waterbury, covering 
possibly make a profit thereon. Such Part of the same route, was denied. 

benefits, if realized, would accrue indi- 
rectly to the applicant because of its fi- 
nancial interest in the coal company. It 
therefore appears that the applicant by 
endorsing its guaranty on the coal com- 
pany’s notes, thus enabling that company 


Georgia 
Express Bus Service Co. has applied to 
the public service company for permission 
to operate a bus line between College Park 
and Palmetto to take over a part of the 
service of the Inter-City Coach Line, now 
operating under receivership. 


to purchase the Embarrass No. 2 prop- Columbus Electric & Power Co. and Geor 
erty under more favorable terms than gia Power Co. have been consolidated 
it could otherwise, will not only assist through the issuance of a new charter by 


the coal company in protecting its in- 
vestmentNn the ore properties, but will 
also protect its own interests in the coat 
company and probably assure the ship- 
ment over its own lines of the ore mined 
from the properties. 


Secretary of State George H. Carswell. The 
properties will be operated under the name 
of Georgia Power Co., it was announced 
by the public service commission. The 
Columbits company, directly or through a 
subsidiary, South Georgia Power Co., which 


also becomes a part of the consolidated 

Upon the facts presented we find that system, it was stated, provides electric 
the assumption of obligation and liabil-|*¢rvice in 8&7 cities and town in  south- 
ity, as guarantor, by the applicant as western Georgia, street railway service in 
aforesaid c Columbus, gas service in Columbus and 


in respect of not exceeding 
$3,446,880 of promissory notes to be is- 
sued by the Cottonwood Coal Company Ilinois 

(a) is for a lawful object within its Chicago & West Towns Railway Co. has 
corporate purpeses, and compatible with- been authorized by the commerce commis 
the public interest, which is necessary sion to acquire all the outstanding stock 
and appropriate for and consistent with of the Speedway Auto Bus Co. for $20,000. 
the proper performance by it of service Metropolitan Motor Coach was au- 
to the public as a common carrier, and | therized to discontinue service on eight 
which will not impair its ability to per- ae nares = west of Chicago because 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably of lack o yusiness and duplication of 


. service. 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- Western Motor Coach Co. has applied for 
pose. 


Americus, and ice and cold storage service 
in Tifton, Cochran and Montezuma. 


Co. 


permission to operate over certain streets 





OT) Phu st. 
s : Black Hawk Motor Transit Co. has a 
; ee 7 ah? 6Bnants ie Ol & ° @ ap 
the words tool steel, 4 Special analysis plied for permission to operate between 
steel, tempered, well tempered,” Cambridge and Rock Island. 
“first quality,” and “high grade to Sherrard Power System was authorized 


designate tools that are not of tool steel, to issue and sell $20,000 of first mortgage 


of a superior temper, or high grade in bends. : : 

anv way. Central Hlinois Public Service Co. was 
497.Rubber Tile—Using the term  *Uthorized to purchase the Dowell Electric 

i 5 fe Siewka tia? a a andiein ee E Co. for $9,000 and to sell certain property 
manutacture yo mm advertising mat- jn Anna to the Anna Stone Co/ for $100,000 

ter when neither owning nor operating A hearing will be held July 15. by the 

mills. commerce commission on the proposal of 











First Mortgage Collateral 


j 


Business: Commonwealth Edison Company 
supplies with electrical energy, practically 
without competigion, the entire City of Chi- 
cago. The Company is the largest electricity 
supply company in the world producing elec- 
trical energy from coal, and during the year 
1929 generated and purchased 4,276,181,000 
kK. W. H. for the use of 950,792 customers. 
The proceeds from the sale of these Bonds 
will be used to reimburse the Company in 
part for capital expenditures heretofore made 
ip the development of its properties. 





Earnings: Operating revenue (including 
other income) for the twelve months ended 
December 31, 1929 was $84,199,911. 
Total Expenses (including charges for 
amortization, retirement reserve, etc.), 
except interest on'funded debt for the 





$100 a share, to! 


allowed to make effective reduced class and | 


Price 97.50 and Interest, Yielding about 4.65 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( ree 1] 


1465) 











Construction 


Reduced Tariff Awarded 
On Imported Silk Bows 


New York, July 3.—Granting° an im- 
port claim of the International ForWard- 
ing Company, of Chicago, the United 
r ates Customs Court held that certain 
| silk bows, subjected, upon entry, to duty 
assessment at the rate « 96 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1430, tariff 
act of 19522, should have been assessed 
{at only 60 per cent ad valorem, un Jer 
parugraph 1211, act of 1922, as manufac- 
tufes of silk not specially provided for. 
(Protest 368866-G- 





Objections Are Advanced 
To Reducing Rail Rates 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
latter result. All this relates to the 
question of whether the proposed differ- 
ential basis is proper. The matter must 
be left to speculation or future experi- 
ence, 

The applicants have a fundamental 
right to run their own affairs, subject 
to our regulation. It is not our business 
to control or manage their properties. 
We have no arbitrary power to grant or 
deny fourth-section applications accord- 
ing to our private notions, or the de- 
sires of particular interests or the gen- 
eral shipping public, but must be gov- 


erned by definite rules of action gathered | 


from the letter and spirit of the laws of 
Congress under which we operate. 

From a cold, practical, business stand- 
point it seems impossible to conceive of 
a more clean-cut, outstandingly merito- 
rious case for relief than this is, and so 


with# far as we can see, no violations of law 


would result from granting the applica- 
tions. 


The only important question in the 
case is whether some consideration of 
‘public policy requires denial of relief. 


In the exercise of the discretion vested 
in us we have considered whether the 
public interest would be adversely af- 
fected by the establishment of the pro- 
posed rates. We have decided that it 
would not. fs 

Experience alone can demonstrate what 
will constitute a reasonable differential 
basis for the applicants’ rates. The ap- 
plicants and the canal lines will have 
to learn to live together and work in 
harmony. The transcontinental all-rail 
lines should not see in this decision any 
particular encouragement for the filing 
of new applications. 

An appropriate order should be en- 
tered. 


» 





Committee Sails August 16 
For Alaskan Rail Inquiry 


The special Senate Committee to in- 
vestigate the Alaskan Railroad, ap- 
pointed under a_ resolution (S. Res. 
298) recently adopted by the Senate, will 
sail from Seattle, Wash., about Aug. 16, 
it was announced orally July 7 by Sen- 
ator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, chair- 
man. Visit will be made first to Seward, 
Alaska, and from there the party wii! 
proceed to Fairbanks. 

The resolution specifies that the Com- 
mittee investigate the operations, eco- 
nomic situation and prospects of the 
Alaskan Railroad, which is Government 
owned and operated, and that it report 
to Congress “as soon as practicable the 
results of such investigation togethe 
| with its recommendations for legislation 
in connection therewith.” The 
tee besides Mr. Howell consists of Sen- 
ators Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
and Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho. 
———>—=z_——————_—— BES 
the Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke Co. to make 
effective a schedule of charges for gas on 
the “therm” basis. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. has been au- 
thorized ‘to increase rates in Vandalia upon 
the installation of common battery equip- 
ment in lieu of magneto service. 

Chicago & Alton, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Wabash and Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroads have been ordered to 
make effective from Streat®r to points 
within the Chicago switching district the 
same rates on hollow building tile, in car 


loads, that are in effect from Ottawa. The 
action resulted from a complaint filed by 
,the Streator Drain Tile Co. 


$12,000,000 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


. 


414% Gold Bonds, Series } 


Due April 1, 1960 


or 
4/0 


same period, were $61,982,661, and Net 


19°49 


Karnings, $225217,249. 


issue, will require $6,438,700. 


Stock Equity and Dividend Recerd: Vhe 
outstanding capita! stock of the Company has 
a market value, as indicated by present quota- 
tions, of over $390,000,000. The Company 
and its principal predecessor, Chicago Edison 
Company, have paid dividends since 1889 
without integruption. Since 1907, the divi- 
dend rates paid have beenas follows: November, 
1907 until August, 1908, 5%; November, 
1908 until February, 1911, 6%; May, 1911 
%; November, 1913 


until August, 1913, 7 


to date, 8%. 


A circular fully descriptive of this issue will be sent upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Dated April 1, 1930 and redeemable. Interest will be payable April 1 and October 1 without deduction for Federal Income Taxes now or hereafter de- 
ductible at the source, not in excess of 2%. Denominarion, $1,000, registerable as to principal only. The issuance of these Bonds has been authorized by 
the lllinois Commerce Commission. Application will be made to list these Bonds on the Chicago Stock Exchange. These Bonds are offered for delivery 
when, as and if issued and accepted by us, and subject to the approval of ¢ 


, at the office of Halsey, 


be ready for delivery on or about July 17, 1930 


July 8, 1930 


ounsel 
Stuart & Co., In 


Commit- | 


4 


4 


The following is summarized from a letter of Afr. Samuel Insull, Chairman of Gammonwealth Edison Company: 


Interest on funded 
debt was $5,894,480. The annual interest 
on the funded debt of the Company in the 
hands of the public, including the present 


Temporary bonds, later exchangeable for definitive bonds will 
All statements herein are official or are based on in- 
formation which we regard as reliable, and while we do not guarantee them, we, ourselves, have relied upon them in the purchase of this security 





Oral Arguments 
On Railroad Plan 
Are Postponed 





I. C. C. to Hear Argument on 
Proposal to Build New 
Route From Great Lakes 
To Atlantic in Fall 





Plans of L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corpora- 
tion, to link the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic Seaboard by means of a new 
low-grade rail route involving 283 miles 
of new construction at a cost of about 
$200,000,000 will not be orally argued 
before the Interstate,\Commerce Commis- 
sion before Fall, it was made public at 


the Commission July 7. 

On July 1 the Commission made public 
an order in Finance Docket No. 4741, 
assigning the case for oral argument on 
July 15, but for reason not yet 
disclosed, it has been decided to cancel 
this date and reassign the arPuments for 
some time this Fall. The change of 
plans was made public by the Commis- 
sion in a letter to H. T. Newcomb, chief 
counsel for the D. & H., which merely 
stated that upon further consideration 
oral arguments the case would be 
delayed. 

The matter involves an application of 
the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago 
Railroad, a new company, for authority 
to construct 283 miles of new line across 
the State of Pennsylvania between 
Easton and Alleghany City, just north 
of Pittsburgh. This line would connect 
at its termini with existing lines of rail- 
road, to connect New York with Chicago 
by a route shorter than any now in 
existence. In addition to shortening of 
existing channels between the two cities, 
the proponents of the new line claim 
that its low grade and modern equip- 
ment will make such a line the most 
efficient and modern railroad of its kind 
in the world. 


(Splendid 
Service! 


™: TheWabash Railway 
offers fine, fast, thru 


service between the 
following cities: 


some 


in 








Chicago ana- 


St. Louie, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City. Hot Spgs. 
(Ark.), Moberly (Mo.). 


St. Louis ana 


Chicago, Kansas City. De- 
troit, Toledo, Omaba, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apohs, Denver. Sait Lake 
City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


Detroit ana— 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City. Buffalo. New York 
City, Evansville  (Ind.), 
South Bend (Ind.). Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis. St. 
Petersburg (Fla.), Sarasota 
(Fla.). 


Kansas City and— 


St. Louis. Detroit, Fe 
Wayne. 


No matter where you are going, any Wabash repre- 
sentative will gladly furnish accurate travel informa: | 
tuon—or write to 


H. FE. Watts, 
Passenger Tratlic Manager, 
Wabash Railway. St. Louis 
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Federal Finance 


Shows Continued 


Need for Capital 


Reserve 


Federal 


Call Loan Rates Were 
Low Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


reserve bank rediscount rates from 4 to 
Ste per cent at Cleveland on June 7, 
and at Chicago on June 21, and from 
3 to 244 per cent at New York on June 
20, Following the general decline in 
open market money rates, New Y ork 
Clearing House banks reduced maximum 
demand deposit rates by 44 per cent, and 
the maximum time deposit rate by 1 per 
cent, effective June 26. 

The replacement of brokers 
placed by “‘others” with bank loans, to- 
gether with the recent increase in bank 
investments and the decline in commer- 
cial loans, has resulted in the employ- 
ment of an increasing proportion of 
bank funds i#security loans and invest- 
ments during recent months. An analy- 
sis of the current position of reporting 
New York City banks indicates that on 
June 25 these banks had deposits and 
capital funds amounting to about $9,100,- 
000,000. 

On the date shown these banks had 
over 21 per cent of their deposits and 
capital funds in vault cash, reserves 
with the reserve bank, and in United 
(States Government securities. _ An addi- 
tional 27 per cent was employed in 
loans other than security loans, of which 
between one-third and one-half are 
eligible for rediscount at the Reserve 
Bank. About 30 to 35 per cent of the 
funds, therefore, were in very liquid 
forms. 

Average Indebtedness 

Of the 51 per cent of funds employed 
in security loans and in investments 
other than Government securities, 1412 
per cent was in call loans which under 
normal conditions may be regarded as 
liquid funds. In the past month the 
average indebtedness of the principal 
New York City banks at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York has been 


$5,500,000 compared with $165,000,000 | 
of $115,-) 


a year ago and an average 
000,000 over the past five years. 
Throughout the larger part of June, 
dealers’ sales of bills were 
their purchases, reflecting 
active demand for bills on 
banks and other investors; 


in 
the 
it 


part an 
part of 


ing considerable amounts of newly-cre- 
ated bills instead of selling them to dis- 
count houses. 
ditions, dealers’ portfolios showed a large 
decline and at the close of the monih 
were less than half as large as at the 
opening, despite a total decline of 1: 
per cent in rates. The first two rate re- 
ductions of % per cent each came in the 
beginning of June, and the second series 
of two % per cent decreases followed 
closely the reduction in the New York 
Reserve Bank’s discount rate in the third 
week of the month. The buying rate 
of the New York bank for endorsed bills 
of 90-day maturity likewise was lowered 
a total of 1% per cent to 2 per cent, 
and the rate for short bills was reduced 
to 1% per cent. The offering rates pre- 
vailing near 
per cent for unendorsed bills of 1 to 
90 days maturity, 2 per cent for four 
months’ bills, and 2% per cent for six 
months; these rates were lower than at 
any time in the past, except for a quo- 
tation of 17% per cent on .30-day bills 
intermittently during the period from 
July to September of 1924. 
Decrease in Bills 

During June the reserve system’s port- 
folio of bills decreased considerably 
further to $102,000,000 on June 25. This 
decline is attributed to the small supply 
of bills in dealers’ hands, and to the 
relatively goood outside investment de- 
mand. 

The total volume of bankers bills out- 
standing was reduced only $51,500,000 


further during May, following a decrease | 


of $126,000,000 
and a total 


in the previous month 


A continued decline in acceptances aris- 
ing from export transactions accounted 
for the larger part of the May reduc- 
tion in total outstandings. 

There continued to be an_ excellent 
investment demand for commercial paper 
during June. The banks throughout the 


country were actively in the market for! 


investments of this type because of the 
further decline that occurred im yields 
on other short-term investments and also 
hecause of the rather slack demand for 


funds by industrial and mercantile con- | 


cerns at the banks. Although the deal- 
ers offered increasingly attractive rates 
to potential borrowers, the available sup- 
plies of paper fell short of the invest- 
ment demand during much of the time. 
The prevailing range of selling rates 
for prime names which had been quoted 
at 312-344 per cent for about a month, 
declined to 3%4-3'5 per cent 
reduction in the New York bank’s dis- 
count rate. Not since November, 1924, 


Bank’s 


Statement for Jume Says 


loans | 


in excess of | 


was also! 
reported that accepting banks were hold- | 


As a result of these con-! 


the end of Jumm@® were 175; 


| formation 


decline of $319,000,000 be-| 
tween the December peak and April 30.| 


after the) 


I.C. C. Declinesto Reverse Its 


| 
for the 


president and general counsel 


at Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway, 


that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reverse its ruling requiring Frank 
E. Taplin, president of the road, to di- 
vulge the price paid for the P. & W. Va. 
|stock purchased by the Pennroad Cor- 
|poration, has been denied by the Com- 
jmission, it was announced July 7. 
| In his letter to the Commission, Mr. 
Taplin declared that “the price at which 
said stock was sold, or even the price 
at which said stock shall be reacquired, 
is entirely immaierial, and is sought only 
for ulterior purposes.” 

Disclosure of the salé price of the stock 


jwas sought in a joint petition of the 


Wheeling & Lake Erie and Nickel Plate 
railroads during the progress of hearings 
upon the P. & W. Va.’s application in 
Finance Docket No. 6486 for authority 
to acquire control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. The Commission ruled that 
the price should be disclosed over the 
objections of P. & W. Va. counsel. 

The Taplin letter declared that “of 
course, if the Commission insists that 
this information is pertinent to any issue 
in the case, we will, of course, furnish 
same for the record. However, in view 
of the fact that, in oréer to sustain our 
position, we must reacquire from the 
Pennroad Corporation the shares of 
stock of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Company previously sold to it 
and convince the Commission that neither 
the Pennsylvania Rai:read, nor any of its 
affiliations, either drsefy or indirectly, 
have any interest thcreln or control of 
said stock or of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Company, or of the 
Taplins, it seems to we that the price at 
which said stock was sold, or even the 
price at which said stock shall be re- 
acquired, is entirely immaterial, ‘and is 
sdught only for fulterior purposes. 

“We have noi objection to the Com- 
mission knowing the figure involved; in 
fact, according to our information, this 
figure probably is already known to the} 
Commission as a result of the informa- | 
tion freely given by the Pennroad Cor- 
poration to the congressional committee | 
investigating holding companies. Such 
heing the case, will it serve any legiti- 
mate purpose in this case for this infor- 
mation to be divulged, only to be used 
for purposes entirely foreign to the mat- 
ter involved herein 


Counsel for Wheeling 
Explains Its Position 


“We therefore, again request of Di- 
vision Four that it reconsider this matter 
and advise us whether the information 
in hand does not serve all legitimate | 
purposes without being made public} 
through being made a part of the record 
herein,’? the letter concluded. 

In reply Commissioner Balthazar H. 
Meyer declared “you ask that Division | 
Four reconsider its ruling announced by 
Assistant Director C. V. Burnside that 


Mr. F. E. Taplin should divulge the price | 


at which he and his associates sold the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia stock to the 
Pennroad Corporation.. This ruling was | 


|based on a motion by the Wheeling & | 


Lake Erie, and intervener, and upon the 
reply of the applicant to that motion. 
“We cannot now consider representa 
tions made by correspondence in regard 
to it. Accordingly, the request contained | 

in your letter is denied.’’ 

Andrew P., Martin, counsel for the 
Wheeling, stated in a letter to the Com- 
mission with regard to the Taplin plea, 
that C., F. Taplin “suggests that the in-| 
mw sought for ulterior pur- 
poses or for purposes entirely foreign 
to the matters, involved in this pro- 
ceeding, and that it is entirely immaterial 
to the proceeding. I respectfully submit 
that such is not the case.” 

“In seeking to elicit this information,” 
continued Mr. Martin, “‘the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway Company has no other 
purpose than to place upon the record 
information which it believes is relevant 
and material to one of the issues therein, 
namely, the proposal to remove the bar | 
of intersystem affiliation between the ap- 
plicant and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company by the reacquisition of these | 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia shares. The 


jrecord discloses that Mr. Taplin’s nego- 
| tiations have not reached the point where 


a definite price has been fixed for the} 
reacquisition of these shares. Neces- 
sarily, the price which the Pennroad Cor- | 
poration paid for them has an important 
bearing on the cost of reacquisition, and 
has commercial money been available in| 
the open market at as low rates. 
Reflecting the inability of dealers to 
secure new paper, due partly to a sea- | 
sonal tendency toward reduced borrow- 
ing at this time of the year, the amount | 
of commercial paper outstanding at the 
end of May was smaller by $12,000,000, 


\0. 2 per cent, than at the end of April. | 


The total of $541,000,000 reported by 21 
firms remained 78 per cent above the 
figure for the comparable month a year 
ago, however, and, excepting April, was 
larger than at any time since April, 1928. 
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Ruling That President Taplin | 
| Make Known Facts of Transaction Involved 
In Proposed Merger 


The plea of Charles F. Taplin, vice; is pertinent to test the weight and credi- 


bility to be given Mr. 
plan for removing the 
filiation.” 

In 
Mr. Martin renewed his request that the 
Taplins be required to divulge certain 
matters in connection with their activi- 
ties in the coal business. 

“TI cannot. agree with Mr. Taplin that 
the record as it stands is sufficient,’’ 
said Mr. Martin. “This will readily ap- 
pear by comparing the request for de- 
tailed information in the record with Mr. 
Taplin’s statement in the record that 
Me. 2. 
the coal business and is president of the 
North American Coal Corporation; the 
Standard Island Creek Coal Company; 


F. E. Taplin’s 


and that the North American Coal Cor- | 


poration is exclusive sales agent at the 
present time and for several years has 
been of the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal 
Corporation, the POWhatan Mining Com- 
pany, the Standard Island Creek Coal 
Company and a number of other com- 
panies which do not come to my mind at 
the present time. 

“Mr. Taplin does not 
and 
Mr. 


show the extent 


Taplin’s companies and other coal 


{companies or the fact that many, if not 


all, of these companies operate mines or 
sell cogl produced at mines on railroads 
other than the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
This I regard as pertinent and important 
information as showing the extent of 
Mr. F. E. Taplin’s interest in the coal 
business. 

““Likewise,” declared Mr. Martin, “I 
regard the information as to the sale 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
or 
companies, by the coal companies in 
which Mr. F. FE. Taplin has a financial 
interest as pertinent and important to 
this proceeding. Taken together with 


other facts of the record it will tend to | 


show the relationship which exists be- 


tween the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- | 


pany and Mr. Taplin’s, interests, 
In formation Declared 
Sought in Good Faith 


“Tt is no answer to suy that Mr. Tap- 
lin’s companies sell large fuel tonnages 
Without specific in- 
formation as to the sales of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company it is impossible 


|to measure the importance to the Taplin 
|interests of the Pennsvwlvania Railroad 


Company as a purchaser of coal. The in- 
formation requested has been sought in 
faith and not for the purpose of 
disclosing to Mr. Taplin’s competitors in 
the coal business the exact tonnage of 
fuel coal sold by his organization to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Mr. C. F. Taplin’s letter. 

“*The record clearly discloses that the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway serves a 
large number of mines in the Number 8 
District of eastern Ohio which are com- 
petitive with mines on the lines of the 
applicant (P. & W. Va.), some of which 
are admittedly owned by Mr, F, E. Tap- 
The record also shows 
competition between the coal produced at 
Wheeling & Lake Erie mines and coal 
produced in the southern fields, some of 
which, it is believed, are owned and ap- 
erated by interests affiliated with Mr. F. 
E. Taplin or which his company, the 
North American Coal Corporation, repre- 
sents as sales agent. 

““If it be true that one of Mr. Taplin’s 
primary business interests is that of 


|mining and selling coal produced from 


mines competitive with the mines served 


| by the Wheeling & Lake Erie, a serious 


question of public interest is presented 
as to whether or not the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Company or the 
new corpo ation which Mr. Taplin pro- 


| poses to form should be permitted to ac- 


quire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway. It is impossible to meas- 
ure the effect of these facts upon the 
public interest without specific informa- 
tion.” 

The Comnission, in reply, notified Mr. 
Martin that it had decided prior to re- 
of his letter, mot to‘ require the 
sub-nittal of the data asked by the 
Wheeling with regard to coal interests. 


New York Bank Reports 
Gold Imports for Week 


New York, N. Y., 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended July 2, 
shows total imports of $1,115,000, which 
consisted of $1,004,000 from Colombia 
and $111,000 chiefly from other Latin 
There were no ex- 


July 7.—The gold 


ports and there was 
gold earmarked for foreign account. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 7..—-The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tiom 422 of the tariff act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of foreign cur- 
rency for the purpose of the assessment 
and collection of duties upon merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, we 
have ascertained and hereby certify to 
you that the buying. rates in ‘ie New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are 
shown below. 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ..... 
Bulgaria (lev) a Ute capatiee 
© zechoslovakia (krone ) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ... a eran 
Germany (reichsmark ) 
Greece (drachna) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ..... 
Netherlands (guil 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) ae 
Meremnenis (10! voice cecaes 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 19.4116 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7678 
Hong Kong (dollar) eo 
China (Shanghai tael) 36.3482 
China (Mexican dollar) 26.0625 
China (Yuan (dollar) 25.9166 
India (rupee) ra 

mmMAn (VOD). v6.2 06 ee 
Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ; Sik Ga aihalaty 
Argentina (peso, gold ) 

Brazil (milreis) - 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver .,....++ 


14.1016 
IB.9709 
7216 
2.9663 


der) 


11.8130 
26.8744 


47,1100 
81.5160 
10.9710 
12.0986 
85.4800 
96,6400 
34.0000 


(peso) 


intersystem af- 


another letter to the Commission, | 


E. Taplin is engaged largely in | 


scope of the relationship between | 


to any of its subsidiary or affiliated | 


as suggested in | 


no net change in| 


‘Decrease Marks 


Loans in Week 


Statement of Federal 
serve Board Shows Condi- 
tion of Member Banks on 


July 2 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities cn July 2 


2, made 
public July 7, shows a decrease for the 
week of $41,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, increases of $174,000,000 in net 
demand deposits, $42,000,800 in time de- 
posits and $30,000,000 in borrowings from 
Federal reserve banks, and a decrease of 
$19,000,000 in Government deposits. 
Loans on securities declined $33,000,- 
000 in the New York district, $13,000,000 
in the Kansas City district, $7,000,000 
in the Minneapolis district and $45,000,- 


/ 000 at all reporting banks, and increased 


$12,000,000 in the Boston district. “Ail 
other” loans declined $59,000,000 in the 
New York district, $8,000,000 in the 
Atlanta district, $6,000,000 in the Boston 
district and $36,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, and increased $26,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, $9,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district and $7,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district. 

Holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities declined $19,000,000 in 
the New York district, and $26,000,000 
at all reporting banks, and increased 
$12,000,000 in the Cleveland district. 
Holdings of other securities increased 
$24,000,000 in the Chicago district, $12,- 
000,00 in the Cleveland district, $11,- 
00.000 in the New York district and $65,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 


| were increases of $10,000,000 at the Fed- 
' eral Reserve Bank of New York and $9,- 


000,000 at San Francisco. 

(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities of weekly report- 
ing member banks, together with 
changes during the week and the 
year ended July 2, 1930, will be 
found at the bottom of this page.) 


‘Four Concerns Deny Charge 


Of Forming Radio Monopoly 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
engaged in the design and manufacture 
of tubes and other radio apparatus for 
Radio Corporation were transferred from 
Schenectedy, Pittsburgh, and other places 
above mentioned, to the Camden and 
Harrison plants, and moved their fam- 
ilies to points at or near said plants 
and are employed therein, 

As a result, the manufacture and sale, 
formerly conducted by Radio Corpora- 
tion, General Electric and Westinghouse, 
of tubes and other radio apparatus under 
the patents and patent rights of the 
primary defendants, other than trans- 
mitting apparatus and _ transmitting 
tubes, and the facilities therefor and the 
personnel were, prior to the filing of 
the petition in this case, concentrated 
chiefly at the factories of RCA Victor, 
in Camden, and the factories of RCA 
Radiotron, in Harrison and Indanapolis. 
The manufacturing organizations, both 
as to personnel, plant and equipment, 
formerly operated by General Electric 
and Westinghous, respectively, for this 
purpose, as a practical matter then no 
longer existed, 

The manufacturing and selling of 
radio apparatus (other than transmit- 
ting apparatus and transmitting tubes) 
having thus been turned over to RCA 
Victor and RCA Radiotron, Radio Cor- 
poration, General Electric and Westing- 
house entered into a contract executed 
Apr. 23, 1930, as of Jan. 1, 1930, which 
provided for the acquisition by Radio 
Corporation, pursuant to reorganization 
agreements, from General Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., and Westinghouse Radio Com- 


pany, Inc. (wholly owned subsidiaries of } 


General Electric and Westinghouse res- 
pectively) of all the properties of said 
wholly owned subsidiaries, consisting of 
certain patent licenses and rights and 
other assets, which General Electric and 
Westinghouse had transferred or were 
about to transfer to such wholly owned 
subsidiaries respectively, in considera- 
tion for which properties Radio Corpora- 
tion agreed to issue certain shares of its 
common stock. Prior to the filing of the 
petition herein, said contract had been 
substantially consummated. 

Radio Corporation denies that the 
terms or legal effect of said contract 
are correctly stated in paragraph 34 of 
the petition and prays leave to refer to 
the original for a full statement of its 
contents, 

35. Radio Corporation admits that the 
stockholders of Radio Corporation at a 
stockholders’ meeting held on May 6, 
1930, duly approved an amendment to 
the certificate of incorporation of Radio 
Corporation, increasing the authorized 
number of shares of common stock with- 
out par value of Radio Corporation from 
7,500,000 to 15,000,000 shares, and that 


| none of said additional shares had been 


issued at the time when the petition 
herein was filed. Radio Corporation 
avers that General Electric Radio Com- 
pany Inc. and Westinghouse Radio Com- 
pany, Inc, were in accordance with the 
above mentioned agreement of Jan. 1. 
1930, entitled to delivery of the said 
additional shares, and. except as herein 
admitted, denies the allegations of para- 


graph 35 of the petition. 


| 


36, 37, Radio Corporation denies each 
and every allegation contained in para- 
graphs 36 and 37, and alleges that the ar- 
rangements, contracts, agreements and 
understanding therein referred to are 
lawful proper and economically sound 
and to the advantage of the public. 


| 38. Radio Corporation denies that it 
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(Publication of excerpts 
transcript of testimony June 24 
Asel R. Colbert, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, a ppear- 
ing asa witness in the Comméssion’s 
investigation of financial phases of 
power and gas utility activities was 
begun in the issue of July 2, con- 
tinued July 5 and 7, and proceeds 
as follows :) 

Q. When did National Company ac- 
quire stock control of Lehigh Power Se- 
curities Corporation? A, In 1928. 

Q. How was the stock control ac- 
quired? A. National issued one share of 
its common stock and one share of its 
$6 preferred stock share for share for 
like stock of Lehigh Power Securities 
Corporation. Under this plan National 
acquired 129,544 shares of $6 preferred 
stock and 2,874,823 shares of common 
stock of the Lehigh Company. 

Q. What was the ledger value of this 
investment? A. The preferred stock 
had a ledger value of $100 per share 
based on the stated value of National’s 
$6 preferred stock issue¢ therefor or a 
total ledger value for the 129,544 shares 
of $12,954,400. The 2,874,823 shares of 
common stock had a ledger value of 
$65,388,527.43 or about $22.75 a share 
wich is based on the stated walue of 
National’s common stock issued therefor 
at $22.50 per share or a tota® of $64,-| 
683,517.50 plus expenses in acquiring the 
stock of $705,009.93, 

Q. What per cent of the stock of Le-| 
high Power Securities Corporation was 
owned by National on Dec. 31, 1928? 

A. On Dee. 31, 1928, National held over 
99 per cent of the preferred stock and 
over 98 per cent of the common stock 
of Lehigh Power Securities Corporation. 

Q. Has any examination been made of 
the accounts and records of Lehigh 
A. No. 
It was desired to do so but the Lehigh 
Company refused to permit an examina- 
tion of its accounts, but stated, through 


from 
24 by 


| P. B. Sawyer, its president, that it was 


an intrastate company and not subject to 
examination under Senate resolution No. 
83. 

Q. Is the East Tennessee Dewelopment 
Company a subsidiary company of Na- 
tional Company? A. National owns a! 
50 per cent interest in the company. The 
remaining 50 per cent interest is owned 
by the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Common- 
wealth Power Corporation. 

Q. What proportion of the stock of the 
East Tennessee Development Company 
does National own? A. On Dee. 31, 
1928, National held a subscription agree- 
ment to 10,000 shares of common stock 
of East Tennessee Development Com- 
qpany at $25 per share under which agree- 
ment 5,000 shares had been taken and 
paid for at a cost of $125,000. 

Q. When was the East Tennessee De- 
velopment Company incorporated? A, 
It was incorporated in Maine im August, 
1925. 

Q. Wh:t charges were made against, 
the East Tennessee Development Com- 
pany by National Company ? A. On 


| Oct, 18, 1925, National made a contribu- 


tion to the Tennessee River Improve- 
ment Association of $3,750. Payments 
to Electric Bond & Share Company for 
engineering and other expenses were 
made, aggregating $9,736.28; payments 
for legal services and organization ex- 
penses and other charges in connection 
with the East Tennessee Development 
Company aggregated $6,478.03. All of 
these expenditures, aggregating $19,- 
964.31 were charged to the East Ten- 
nessee Development Company on Apr. 
30, 1926, 

Q. What properties were consolidated 
to form the West Tennessee Power & 
Light Company ? 

A. As of June 1, 1928, the properties 
and other assets of Jackson Railway «& 
Light Company and Citizens Gas Light 
Company, together with other properties 
which had «been acquired by National, 
were all vested with West Tennessee 
Power & Light Company. 

Q. When and how was the Jackson 
Railway & Light Company acquired? 
A. During 1924, National Company pur- 
chased, through Henning Chambers & 
Company of Louisville, Ky., all the out- 
standing capital stocks of Jackson Rail- 
way & Light Company consisting of 
2,500 shares preferred and 4,500 shares 
of common, together with $494,000 of 
bonds out of an outstanding issue of 
$549,000. The total cost of these se- 
curities was $968,264, In 1928, at about 
the time of organization of West Ten- 
nessee Power & Light Company, Na- 
tional Company purchased the balance of 
the bonds of Jackson Railway & Ligit 
‘Company so that it held all outstanding 
securities of the company, consisting of 
$549,000 principal amount bonds, 2,560 
shares preferred stock and 4,500 shares 
of common stock at a cost of $1,024,540. 

Q. When and how was thé Citizens 
Gas Light Company purchased? A, 
During May, 1926, National Company 
acquired the Citizens Gas Light Com- 
pany of Jackson, Tenn., from the Middle 
West Utilities Company. In_ this pur- 
case, National acquired 590 shares of 


— —— : = 


has been a party, whether by means of 
the acts and agreements alleged in the 
petition or by any other means, to any 
contract, combination or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the 
several States, or with foreigen nations, | 
or to any monopolization, or attempt to 
monopolize, or Combination or conspiracy 
{with any other person or persons to mon- 
opolize, any part of the trade or com- 
merce among the several States or with 
foreign nations. 

Wherefore defendant, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, respectfully prays that 
the petition be dismissed, with costs. 
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script of Hearing Before Trade ,Commission Relates 
To Development of Holdings by the National | 
Power and Light Company | 


preferred stock and 2,000 shares of com-| 
|mon stock, the entire outstanding shares 
of each class of the Citizems Gas Light 
Company, and all indebtedness of the 
company held by Middle West Utilities 
Company consisting of $349,062 of 7 per! 
cent notes and $16,000 of debenture 
bonds at a cost of $414,962. Cash ad- 
vances were made by National to the 
Citizens Gas Light Company so that on 
June 1, 1928, National had an invest-' 
ment of $416,221 in the company. 

Q. What other properties did National 
acquire? A. During 1926 National pur- 
chased the electric properties at Browns- 
vile and Humboldt, Tenn., at a cost of 
$169.500. New construction in connec- 
tion with these properties imcreased Na- 
tional’s investment to $515,458.36 as of 
June 1, 1928. | 

During 1927, National yourchased the 
electric properties at Hall and Gates, 
Tenn., and had an investment in these 
properties of $58,491.26 om June 1, 1928, 
includinge the cost of additions thereto. 

During 1926 National yurchased the 
electrical distribution system in Hen- 
ning, Tenn., and had an investment of 
$15,265.21 in these properties on June 1, 
1928, including the cost of property addi- 
tions. 

During 1926, National yurchased the 
municipal electric water and ice plants 
at Riplay, Tenn., fora price of $265,000, 
$146,000 of which was paid in cash and} 
the balance in the assumption of certain 
municipal bonds. 


Q. What was the total investment of 
National Company in the various Ten- 
nessee Companies and properties as of 
June 1, 1928? A. National Company 
had a total investment im securities of 
and advances to the various companies, 
and in certain physical properties aggre- 
gating $2,944,133.30 on June 1, 1928, | 

Q. How did National Company acquire 
common stock of Memphis Natural Gas 
Company? A. On May 26, 1928, Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation made an 
offer to P. W. Chapman & Company, Inc., 
and Carmen Snider & Company, Inc., 
both o# Chicago, Ill., providing that 
Electric Power & Light Corporation 
would cause Industrial Gas Company to 
sell natural gas to, and Memphis Power 
& Light Company to buy natural gas 
from, 2 corporation to be known as 
Memphis Natural Gas Company, which 
P, W. Chapman and Company and Car- 
men Snider & Company, Inc., were to 
organize. 


Agreement Entered 
On Stock Delivery 


On the same date, Maw 26, 1928, Na- 
tional eee entered imto an agree- 
ment with P. W. Chapman & Company, 
Inc, and’ Carmen Snider & Company, Inc., 
whereby the last named firms agreed 
to cause 25 per cent of the common 
stock of Memphis Natural Gas Com- 
pany to be delivered to National Com- 
pany in consideration for which National 
Company was to cause Electric Power 
& Light Corporation to make the offer 
as previously set forth. 

Q. How many shares of common stock 
of Memphis Natural Gas Company did 
National Company acquire ? A. National 
Company acquired 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock constituting 25 per cent of the 
outstanding shares, 

Q. What did the 150,000 shares of 
common stock of Memphis Natural Gas 
Company cost National Company? A. It 
cost mo monetary consideration other 
than $7,548 of expenses in connection 
with the aquisition of the shares; 

Q. What was the book walue of these 
shares on the books of the issuing com- 
pany? A. According to @ balance sheet 
of Memphis Natural Gas Company as 
of Dec. 31, 1928, apearinmg in Poor's 
Manual for 192% the total issue of com- 
mon stock of Memphis Natural Gas 
Company consisting of 600,000 shares 
had a book value of $3,636,331, including 
capital surplus and paid-in surplus. Na- 
tional’s 25 per cent interest therefore, 
had a book value of $909,082, while the 
cost Of these shares to National Com- 
pany was $7,548, 

Q. Were there any other investments 
of the company on Dec. 31, 1928, other 
than those you have discussed? A, On 
Dec. 31, 1928, there were uncompleted 
property purchases aggregating $1,- 
169,778. 

Q. What is the nature of uncompleted 
property purchases? A. Uncompleted 
property purchase consist of those se- 
curity of property acquisitions by Na- 
tional Company either for its own ac- 
count or for the account of a subsidiary, 
—_ are in the process of acquisition. 

. Let us now take up the income and 
of National Power & Light 
ompany. Where are these subjects dis- 
cussed in your report Exhibit 4676? A. 
The income and expenses of the com- 
pany are covered in pages 182 to 198, 
inclusive, within Exhibit 4676. 

Q. Have you prepared a. statement 
covering the income amd expenses of 
the National Company during the period 
covered by your examination of its ac- 
counts ? A. Yes. This statement ap- 
pears on page 182 of Exhibit 4676 and 
covers all income and expenses of the 
company during the period from Apr. 1, 
1922, to Dec. 31, 1928. 

Q. That covers both the old and the 
new National Power & Light companies? 
A. Both companies. 

Q. Will you explain 
please 2? A, The statement shows that 
the gross earnings Of the company 
amounted to $25,582,751 during this pe- 
riod. Expenses accounted for $2,113,605 
of this income leaving $23,469,145 as net 
earnings for bond interest and dividends. | 

Q. That is what percentage of the total 
income? A, That was 91.74 per cent. 

Q. All right, now the other deduc- 
tions. A. Bond interest of $4,097,625 
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VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 2, 23930 
Made Public July 7, 1930 


Receipts 


Customs receipts .. . 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Imcome tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$780,647.03 
541,197.58 


1,923,8387.43 
1,567,914.9 2 


. 


Total ordinary receipts $4,813,596.95 
Public debt receipts . 171,900.00 
Balance previous day . 314,315,905. 76 

Total $320,401,402.7 1 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special 

counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
ivil 
fund , 2 62,461.40 
Investment of trust funds 231,617.06 


Total ordinary expendi- h 


tures : $13,572,570.61 
Other public debt 

tures 

Balance today ..... 


$7,548,246.7 2 
547,087.02 
511,288.08 

5,232.23 9 
ac- 
4,611,156.66 


55,581.29 


CG service retirement 


ex pe ndi- 
ni 300,340.50 
306,528,491.60 


Total $320,401,402.7 2 


Changes in Status 
«oscil sin 


National Banks 


Changes in status of national har Ix 
during the week ending July 5 wer 
announced by the Comptroller of th 
Currency, July 7, as follows: 

Application to organize received wit 
title requested: 

Lafayette National Bank & Trust Co. 
Luxemburg, Mo; capital, $50,000. Corres 
pondent, E. P. Stupp., care of Stupp Bro 
Bridge & Iron Co, Carondelet Station, S 
Louis, Mo. 

Charter issued: 

Lincoln National Bank 
Ky. capital, $55,000. President, 
Mather; cashier, W. A. Cole. 

Changes of titles: 

Calecasieu National Bank of Southwe 
Louisiana at Lake Charles, La, to “The Ca 
casieu National Bank of Lake Charles; 
Merchants National Bank of Meadville, Pz 
to **Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. dq 
Meadville;” First National Bank of Bedfor 
Pa., to “First National Bank & Trust C 
of Bedford;” National Bank of Ness Cit 
Kans., to “First National Bank in Nes 
City.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

National Security Bank & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; capital, $400,000:) effec 
ive June 30, 1930. Tiquidating committe’ 
George Kessler Jr., Reuben Windisch and 
Sautter, care of liquidating ban 


of Hodgenvill 
0. 


delphia, Pa. 
First National Bank 
capital, $100,000; 


of Hopkinsville, Kx 
effective June 30, 193 
Liquidating agentakd I... Weathers, Hopkim 
ville, Ky. Absorbed by City Bank & Tres 
Co. of Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Pennsylvania National Bank of Pit 
bursth. Pa.; capital, $200,000; effective Ju 
1, 2930. Liquidating agent, Pennsylvani 
Bank & TrustgCo., Pittsburgh, Paw A 
sorbed by Penns\lvania Savings Bank, Pit 4 
burgh, Pa, a was succeeded by t 
Pennsylvania Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburg 
Pa. 

Cairo Nationl Bank, Cairo, Ill; capit 
$100,000; effective July 1, 1930. Liquida 
ing agent, FE. A. Smith, Cairo. Absorb 
by Alexander County Bank of Cairo. 

First Nationl Bank of Westport, Ind 
capital, $30,000; effective July 1, 19 
Liquidating agent, FX. G. Davis, Westpo 
Ind. Succeeded by Westport Union Tr 
Co... Westport, Ind. 

Columbia National Bank, Columbia, 
C.; capital, $500,000; effective July 1, 19 
Liquidating agent, Central Union Bank 
South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. Sutcee 
by Central Union Bank of South Caroli 
Columbia, §. ¢. 

American National 
Calif.; capital, $200,000; effective July 
1930. Liquidating agent. First Natio 
Bank in Glendale, Calif. Absorbed by Fa 
National Bank in Glegdale, Calif. 

First National Bank” of Columbus, Neb 
capital, $100,00; effective June 30, 19 
Liquidating agent, G.- H. Gray, Columb 
Nebr. Absorbed by Central National Ba 
of Columbus, Nebr. 

First National Bank of Centerburg, Oh 
capital, $25,000; effective June 30, 1¢£ 
Liquidating agent, D. M. Hasson, Cent 
burg, Ohio, Absorbed by the Centerb 
Savings Bank Co., Centerburg, Ohio. 

American National Bank & Trust Co. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.: capital, $500,000; 
fective close of business July 2, 1930. Liq 
dating agent, Norman D. Ellison, care of 
liquidating bank. Sueceeded by the Ama 
can Bank & Trust Co. of Mount Verz 
which is to merge with the Mount Ver 
Trust Co. Mount Vernon, N.Y, The li 
dating bank has one branch. 

C onsolidations: 
The ae Bank 
Pa., capital, $125,000, and the Kenm 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, capital, $1 
000. Consolidated today under,act of 
7. 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, unm 
charter of the National Bank of Ken 
Square, No. 2126, and under corporate t 
of ‘**National Bank & Trust Co. of Ken 
Square,” with capital stock of $250,00 

First National Bamk of Birmingham, 
capital, $1,500,000, amd American-Tra 
National Bank of Birminghan, Ala. cap 
$2,750,000. Consolidated today under 
of Nov. 7, 1918, umder charter and 
porate title of “First National) Bank 
Birmingham,” No. 3185, with capital st 
of $5,000,000. 

Whittier National Bank, Whittier, C 
capital, $150,000, and Home Savings 
of Whittier, Calif., capital, $150,000. « 
solidated today under act of Nov. 7, 1 
as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under charte 
Whittier National Bank, No, 1, and 
der corporate title of “The Whittier 
tional Trust & Savings Bank,” with cag 
stock of $300,000. 

Branch authorized under act g! Feb 
1OOT secs 

Central National Bank of Spartanburg 
Cc. Location of brameh, East Main St., 
crossing of Liberty St., Spartanburg. 


Bank of Glend 


of Kennett, Squ 


was paid, leaving $19,371,520 avail 
for dividends, of which $4,348,642 
paid to preferred _ stockholders 
$9,418,001 to common stockholders 
$5,604,°77 was retained in the sur 
account. 

Publication of eacerpts from tra 
script of testimorey will be continee 
in. the issue of Jaely 9. 


Increase Shown in Debits 
To Individual Acco 


Debits to individual accounts a 
ported to the Federal Reserve Boar 
banks in leading cities for the 
ended July 2, and made public Ju 
aggregated $17,959 ,000,000 or 16 per 
above the total reported for the pr 
ing week, and 21 per cent below the 
reported for the corresponding wee@ 
last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers 
which figures have been published w 
since January, 1919, amounted to 
921,000,000, as compared with $14 
000,000 for the preceding week and 
505,000,000 for the week ending J 
of last year. 


¥ 
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Patent for Building Block 
® Is Heldto Be Infringed 


[Continied from Page 7.) ™ 
though the resultant of a screening Op- 
eration, was substantially and function- 
ally the “mass” of the patent. There- 
fore, holding that both process and 
product claims were infringed, the decree 
is affirmed. 





Assistant Attormey General | 
Says I.C.C. & St. L. Issue 
Is Eligible Investment If ment of principal or interest in accord- 
- ; ance with the contract. This left it in 
Debts Are Paid the debtor’s power to comply with his 
contract by paying less than the sum 
M; ; | received and lawful interest upon it. The | 
~— 4 a obligation to pay any additional amount 
- Paul, ¥ y | could only arise from his default. Such 
The assistant attorney general, ‘* | stipulations are almost universally con- 
Gurnee, has ruled on the pg el ie ee ° — to — 
; ‘ . & St. Louis Railway | prompt payment only, and as not being 
cinnati, Chicago ; si t- | usurious. Crider v. Association, 89 Tex. 
Co. refunding and improvement mor 597, 35 8. W. 1047: Dugan v. Lewis, 79 
gage 4%% per cent bonds, due July 1, pape. 954,148. W. 1024; 27 Am. & Eng. 
1977, as regards their eligibility as au- | Enc. Law, p. 994, and cases cited.” 
wif, ized securities for savings banks and | Parks v, Lubbog, 50 S. W. 467. 
corporate trustees in ee i f . — — Fs iain a iin 
His opinion, rendered under date Of of error in Parks v. Lubbock anc re- 
June 24° to the commissioner of banks, versed the judgment of the court of 
A. J. Viegel, follows in full text: civil appeals and rendered judgment de- 
Dear sir: We have your favor of June ; creeing the note to be usurious. _Ex- 
25, 1930, requesting our_ opinion as to | plicitly recognizing that the authorities 
whether the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- | which were in line with the rule at com- 
cago & St. Louis Railway = tl ae novel i aoe = recinsy sone 
ing and improvement mortgage 4% e mous in upholding the legality of suc 
cent bonds, due July 1, 1977, are eligible | q stipulation’ as that contained in this 
as authorized securities for savings | note, the supreme court decided that 
banks and corporate trustees. , a the —_ — had changed the com- 
Pa ; ined the circular an mon law rule. After quoting the statu- 
eel Maine ieanlaghtines of the bonds | tory definition of iestorest a “the com- 
closed with your letter. Assuming that | pensation allowed by law or fixed by the 
*§ =tatements contaimed therein are parties toa contract for the use or fore- 
true, it appears that payment of these bearance or detention of money,” the 
bonds is guaranteed bw the New York court in the opinion of Chief Justice 
Central Railroad Company. It also ap- Gaines, who had participated in Dugan 
pears that the New i a | v. ane ae oe — Logger ge of 
‘oad Confpany has pal dcividenas pany Vv. urston, ¢ eclarec that “the de- 
niet ee of not less than 4 per cent ' tention of money arises in a case when a 
per annum each fiscal year for many : debt has become due and the debtor with- 
years past, and in this respect complies holds its payment without a new contract 
with the requirements of Mason's Stat- | giving hima right to do so. It follows, 
utes, section 7714, subd. (6). If, within therefore, that what would have been 
five * veaurs prior to the investment, the | deemed a penalty under the rule of the 
New York Central Railroad Company has | common law jis made interest under our 
not defaulted in the payment of any | statute; and if the rate agreed upon for 
part of the principal ox interest of i pore of the money after the ma- 
lebt incurred by it, or im the payment | turity of the debt exceed 10 per cent 
= any part of the principal or eo | per annum the contract is usurious and 
. ds guaranteed or assumed by | woid as to interest. * * * The con- 
t y poet gon consideration are | clusion is not to be resisted that there 
eligible investments for savings banks ; was a purpose im adding the word de- 
and corporste trustees under the laws of | tention to the accepted definition of in- 
this State. | terest, and that this purpose was to 
meet the case where the debtor should 
detain the money owed beyond the stipu- 
lated period of forebearance, and so to 
provide that/a promise to pay an addi- 
; tional sum for such detention should be 
, deemed interest, and not merely damages 
by way of penalty to secure a*prompt 
performance of the contract.” 92 Tex. 
| 637, 638. 
Increase in Rate at Option 
| Of Creditor Objectionable 
The principle controlling the decision 
W. H. Lampus ¥. CRozreR-Strave, INC., , of the question of usury in Parks v. Lub- 
ET AL.; Circuit CouRT OF Apress FOR bock was again announced in Investment 
THE THIRD CiRCUIT, No. 4275. Company v. Grymes, 94 Tex. 613-615, 
Appeal from the District Court for ~ where the court said: “The present ques- 
Western District of Pammmayivens: : it tion is this: Did the parties embrace in 
fore BUFFINGTON and Davis, ee | the 120 notes for the use of the principal 
Judges, and JOHNSON, rere Ste - debt a sum greater than the original 
The full text of the court’s opinion, Ce-| Gebt would produce at 10 per cent per 
livered June 18, follows: } annum for the time the payor of the 
BUFFINGTON, Circuit Judge.—In -~ note had the use of the money?” Hold- 
Court below the defendant was — ing the 120 notes usurious, the court dif- 
with imfringement of patent No. ‘ding ferentiated the Grymes case from the 
840 granted to Straub for a buildmg) Crider case in 89 Tex. 597, as follows: 
block zamd making the same. . El pn “In the one now before the court the 
lidigy of that patent Was odin 989 manner of payment imposes upon the 
thi# caurt in Straub v. Compbell, “99 | Ravor a charge for more time than he 
Fed. Rep. 570, and we ~~ | had the money. By the contract in the 
2 Fed. . 


Straub Inc. > aroma sec acllans other case, he paid only for the time it 

(2d) S521, and relerence to eo Ss was used. 

: aan 7 restate- ae 

in such cases obviates Present I So, the vice in the contract now under 

ment. ' consideration is that the acceleration 
, , endant : ' 

In the present See te Hie the clauses impose on the debtors a charge, 
sought to re bl aes by adding | @™forceable at the creditor’s option, in 
manufacture of is ; — the Straub | ©xcess of the maximum permitted in this 
slag to the — = that the | State. Chief Justice Gaines dissented 
patent, but the ca ae minor conse- | 2Ot on the correctness of this principle 
Mc added was ol § att 1 effect, that but with respect to the construction in 
quence and inconsequential effect, the majority opinion of Grymes’ con- 


his blocks in character and function were 
substantially Straub blocks. In that re- 
gard, the court below found—and we 
agree with its finding— 

“From ‘the evidence im the case, we 
find that the commercial block manu- 
factured by the defendant has all the 
characteristics of the Straub block, and 
in the manufacture and sale of its usual 
commercial product the defendant has 
been imfringing this patent.” ; 

We have considered the question 0 
infringement as well as the other ques- 
tions raised and ee no error ua che 

p elow, it is affirmed. In that) e ; 
= we deem it a timely occasion | Law, section 33, page 
to call attention to the fact that not-| *“Where a borrower has agreed to pay 
withstanding the fact that the validity of |a rate of interest not forbidden by law, 
this highly meritorious patent was sus-| but has stipulated that, in the event. of 
tained some eleven years ago, continu-| his not making payment at the time 
ous infringements made it necessary for! specified, the obligation shall bear a 
this court to again restate our convic-| higher rate of interest, either from de- 
tions of its worth and another series of | fault or from the date of its execution, 
infringements necessitated our again do- | or that some specific sum shall be paid 
ing so im a case at the present term, The| im addition to the principal and interest 
multiplicity of cases involving infringe- contracted for, the increased rate is gen- 
ments im this and other circuits, the pal-| erally regarded as a penalty and not 
pably frivolous character of many of within the usury laws, * * * But under 
these imfringements, the fact that the) a statute defining interest as the compen- | 
patent has but thre years left to run/ sation allowed by law or fixed by the 
and that: rivals in business cannot await | parties to a contract for the use or fore- 
the end of the patent but are led to} bearance or detention of money, that 
harass its concluding years unite to lead| which would have been deemed a pen- 
us to Sound a note of Warming that Sec- | alty at common law is made interest, and 
tion 4919 provides that im a proper case, @ stipulation for interest after maturity 
cours zare not powerless to impose addi-|at a rate in excess of the legal rate is 
tion? penalties “according to the circum- | usurious.” 


stances Of the case. Rulings in Other States 


See a | Quoted to Shou Trends 

‘ - ay - a Mr. Page after giving the general 
For North Carolina Cities rule treating acceleration clauses like 
those before us as having no other effect 
than to provide penalties for non-pay- 


After stating the rule under most au- 
thorities that a rate beyond statutory 
limits to be paid on a Joan only after 
maturity was to be regarded as a pen- 
alty. Mr. Sutherland adds in a footnote: 

““A statute defining interest as ‘the 
compensation allowed by law or fixed by 
the parties to a contract for the use o1 
forbearance or detention of money 
f changes the rule, *‘citing Parks v. Lub- 
bock, 92 Tex. 635. 1 Sutherland on Dam- 
j} ages (4th Ed.), p. 999. 
Likewise it is stated in : 
9 





27 Ruling Case 


32: 








State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, June 7. | ment adds: 

The act, which requires county officials;  **Under some statutes a contract for a 
to make written contracts for auditing) rate of interest after maturity, exceed- 
and to standardize bookkeeping systems,| ing the legal rate, is usury, This re- 
should be amended to include cities and| sult is reached in- Texas under the sta- 
towns, Charles M. Johnson, executive/tutory definition of interest as a sum | 
secretary of the county government ad-| allowed for the detention of money. In 
visory Commission, sald recently in an| some states which under former statutes 
address. allowed interest after maturity in excess 

If savings can be made im the counties,|Of the legal rate, statutes have since been 
the same thing can be done in the cities| Passed specifically forbidding such con- 
and towms which spend about one-fourth tracts and making them usurious.” Page 
of the mmoney derived from property Om Contracts, section 465. 
taxes, Mix. Johnson declared. “A finan- | A clear statement of the law which 
cial statement prepared from the records | governs our decision is made in 27 Rul- 
of any city or any county in the State}ing Case Law, at section 24, on pages 
should have the same meaning and we | 223 and 224, in these words: 
should be able to secure a definite com-} «ep, constitute usury, it is of course 
parison of cos‘s of any activity of our| ial that ccess of the le 
subdivisions, such as cost of listing and|©5Semtial that an excess of the legal 
collectinge taxes, jail or prisoner expense,, M@xXximum be exacted in consideration of 
courts, Maintaining roads or streets and the loan or forebearance., By this is 
other activities,” he said. ‘*This informa-|meant an excess of the maximum pre- 
tion would be valuable to the officials as | scribed by statute. Though there is au- 
well as to the taxpayers. When the|thority to the contrary it does not seem 
cot is Mauch higher in ome place than|requisite that an excess be payable in 
in another it should be pointed out and|any event. On the contrary a contract 
assignee given in workimg out a plan}is usurious when there is any contin- | 
0 greet &;* ‘gemey by which the lender may get more 


| 


ract as regards application of payments. b 


Agreement Giving Lender Option to Call in Principal and | 
Interest Notes on Borrower's Default Adjudged 
Usurious Under Texas Law 





[Continued from Page 7.J 


than the lawful rate of interest, whether 
it is so apparent that it becomes the duty 
of the court to so declare, or whether 
it is a case in which it is necessary that 
the jury should find the facts. Usury, 
it is considered, does not depend on the | 
question whether the lender actually gets 
more than the legal rate of interest or 
not; but on whether there was a purpose 
in his mind to make more than legal in- 
terest for the use of money, and whether, 
by the terms of the transaction, and the 
means used to effect the loan, he may 
by its enforcement be enabled to get 
more than the Tani rate.” 

The Supreme Court-of Florida vigor- 
ously assailed the soundness of the pre- 
vailing American rule, and held a stipu- 
lation usurious because it provided a 
greater rate than permitted hy statute 
for “forebearance to enforce the collee- 
tion of any debt,” after the debt’s ma- 
turity. Maxwell v. Jacksonville Loan 
and Improvement Company, 34 So. 267, 
268. 

In Richardson vy. Brown, 9 Baxt. 249, 
68 Tenn. 249, the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee asked and answered questions 
as follows: 

“What difference can it make in the 
essence of the transaction that the ex- 
“essive rate shall be agreed to be paid | 
for one period rather than another? Is 
it not equally the compensation de- 
manded by the lender or the creditor for 
the use of his money? We think it is, 
most certainly. The fact that the party 
might relieve himself from this pay- 
ment by payment of the bill at the day 
agreed upon for its falling due, only 
prevents other contracts from being en- 
forced against him; but if he for any 
cause failed to pay, then the interest at 
the rate contracted becomes due by vir- 
tue of the agreement, is paid as inter- 
est for the continued use of the money, 
and is contrary to the requirements of 
the law.” 

The Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina refuted the contention that a con- 
tract cannot be pronounced usurious un- 
til excessive interest had been collected, 
when it said: 

“But the question of usury does not 
depend upon the question whether the 
lender actually gets more than the legal 
rate of interest or not. If this were so 
it could never be determined whether 
there was usury or not until the money 
was paid back. This would be like lock- 
ing the stable after the horse was 
stolen, But it depends upon whether 
there was a purpose in\the mind of the 
lender to make more than legal interest 
for the use of money, and whether, by 
the terms of the transaction and the 
means used to effect the loan he may by 
its enforeemen* be enabled to get more 
than the legal rate. If so, the trans- 
action is usurious.” Miller v. Life In- 
surance Co., 118 N. C. 618, 623, 
Penalty for Usury Is 
Imposed on Creditor 

Within about three years after the doc- 
trine suggested in Dugan v. Lewis and 
Seymour Opera House Company _v. 
Thurston had been definitely rejected by 
the supreme court in its decision in 
the case of Parks y. Lubbock, the statu- 
tory definition of interest was reenacted 
in article 3097 of the Revised Statutes | 
of 1895. This definition was continued 
in the Revised Statutes of 1911 and of 
1925, in articles 4973 and 5069 respec- 
tively. The legislature must have in- 
tended the statute to have the effect 
previously declared by the supreme 
court in leaving its wording unchanged. 
So, the rule we follow, instead of dis- 
turbing a fixed rule of property, follows 
the law established in Texas for over 
thirty years and three times declared as 
the public policy of the State with re- 
spect to usury in revisions of the 
tutes. Pearson v. West, 97 Tex. 
Cargill v. Dennis & Kountz Bros., 
Tex. 400. 

In view the contrary holding 
the commission, we deem it proper to 
say that though logically it is usury to| 
deduct in advance the highest legal rate | 
of interest on the principal of a loan for 
any part of the term for which the prin- | 
cipal is borrowed, or to collect interest 


Sta- 
929. 
86 


f of 


on the entire principal at the highest | 
rate monthly or quarterly or somian- | 
nually, or at other intervals tess than 


a year, in advance of the year’s expira- 
tion, yet these practices have been vali- 
dated by the decisions in Texas, as else- 
where in the United States, too long for | 
this court to now adjudge them to be 
usurious. Miner vy. Paris Exchange Bank, 
53 Tex. 560; Martin v, Land Mortgage 
Bank, 23 S. W. 1035; Webb v. Pahde. 
43 S. W. 19; Geisberg v. Mutual Build- 
ing and Loan Assn., 60 S. W. 478. par, 
4 of Syllabus, wherein writ of error was 
refused Feb. 14, 1901, complete 
Vrits of Error Table, page 27: Invest- 
ment Company v. Grymes, 94 Tex. 615; 
Vela v. Shacklett, 12 S. W. (2d) 1007, 
1008; Tyler on Usury, Pawns & Loans, 
pp. 155, 156; 27 R. C. L. section 326, 


pp. 225, 227; Page on Contracts, section 
471, 


This opinion will supersede that here- 
tofore delivered by the commission. 
Having vacated the judgment heretofore 
entered on the! commission’s recommen- 
dation, the motion for rehearing is over- 
ruled and judgment will be entered re- 
versing the judgments of the district 
court and court of civil appeals and 
adjudging that plaintiffs in error recover | 
of defendant in error Commerce Farm 
Credit Company the sum of $2,030.60 | 
With interest from this date at the rate | 
of 6 per cent per annum. | 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE PIERSON not sitting. | 





Status of State Banks 


in 
Reserve System 





Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during | 
the week ending July 4 were announced | 
July 7 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 


Change of title: Fidelity Trust Co.. New 
York, N. Y., has changed its title to “The 
Marine Midland Trust Compasy of New 
York.” 

Absorption of nonmember: The Power 
City Trust Co., Niagara Falls, N, Y., mem- 
ber, has absorbed the Niagara Falls Trust 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., nonmember. 

Closed: Bank of Winter Park, Winter 
Park, Fla. 


Voluntary withdrawal: Montana Trust & 
vings Bank, Helena, Mont. 


Sa 


| prepared, he said. 


Clause Accelerating Due Date Two States Act 
On RailBondsfor Heldto InvalidateLoan Contract To Defend Ri 


shts 
In Boulder Dam 


Arizona Will File Suit in 
Highest Court While New 
Mexico Proposes Contract 
For Power Allocation 








State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, July 7. 

The way is clear for the attorney gen- 
eral “to proceed to protect Arizona’s 
rights” in connection with the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam, according to a 
statement issued by the Arizona-Colo- 
rado River commission, and suit will be 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States as soon as it van be prepared, it 
was announced by the attorney general, 
kK. Berry Peterson. 

Although the pleadings in the suit 
were completed severai months ago, Mr. 
Peterson said, it witli be necessary to 
bring them up to date by including mat- 
ters which have transpired since the 
work was done. A petition to the court 
for leave to file out cf term also will be 


State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, July 7. 

Conditions are likely to be imposed 
upon the State which will make it vir- 
tually impossible for New Mexico to se- 
cure any electric power from Boulder 
Dam, according to on oral statement by 
the interstate river commissioner, Francis 
C. Wilson, upon his return from Wash- 
ington, 

The commissioner said he had sub- 
mitted to the Department of the Interior 
a contract providing for the allocation of 
60,000 horsepower plus 15 per cent of 
the secondary horsepower, which would 
amount to an addition! 30,000. 

“New Mexico,” he said, “cannot afford 
to offer any guarantics as to fulfillment, 
in view of the fact that transmission of 
current over such a !»ng distance is not 
feasible at this time, but is likely to be 
feasible 10 years hence 





Excise Tax on Corporations 
Ruled on in Tennessee 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, July 7. 
Income from royalties on a_ patent 
right cannot be included in the basis of 
the Tennessee excise tax on corporations, 
the Tennessee Supreme Court has held 
in a case entitled Quicksafe Manufac- 
turing Co. v. Edgar J. Graham, State 
comptroller. The State may not impose 
a tax upon the value of a patent right 
or upon royalties derived therefrom, the 
opinion held, 
Under the Tennessee law, the excise 


tax on corporations is equal to 3 per! 


cent of the net carnings arising from 
business done wholly in Tennessee, ex- 
cluding earnings arising from interstate 
commerce. 





Right of Sheriff to Remit 
Tax Penalties Denied 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, July 7. 
A sheriff has no authority to remit any 
penalties or interest on account of the 
nonpayment of drainage distrigt taxes, 
Assistant Attorney General Miles H. Mc- 
Key has advised the district attorney of 
Columbia County. The sheriff may not 
accept warrants of the drainage district 
in payment of drainage district assess- 

ments, the opinion held. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Rail Line, Road, Waterworks — 


And City Begun 





S 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


completion of the work begun today on 
the railroad, construction road, town site 
; and water works, the money appropriated 
will be used to commence construction of 
the cofferdams and diversion tunnels. 
| Project Termed 

Great Natural Resource 


In announcing the commencement of 


construction, the Secretary made the fol- | 


lowing statement: 

“The Boulder Dam will signalize our 
national conquest over the Great Amer- 
ican Desert. With dollars, men ani en- 
gineering brains we will build a great 
natural resource. We will make new 
geography, and start a new era in the 
southwestern part of the United States. 
With Imperial Valley no longer menaced 
by floods, new hope and new financial 
credit will be given to one of the largest 
irrigation districts in the West. By in- 
creasing the water supply of Los Ange- 
les and the surrounding cities, homes 
and industries are made possible for 
many millions of people. A great new 
| Source of power forecasts the opening ot 
new mines and the creation of new it- 
dustries in Arizona, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. : 

“To bring about this transformation 
requires a dam higher than any which 
the engineer has hitherto conceived or 
attempted to build. It is to be placed 


in the bottom of a canyon, whose walls | 


rise over 2,000 feet and through which 
flows a turbulent river, at times carry- 
ing a flow equal to the average of the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. 


“The dam is to be built in a region} 


of intense Summer heat, amid desert 
surroundings and where the public 
lands, in large part, are being surveyed 
for the first time. 


“To build the dam economically and | 


efficiently requires that special attention 
be given to those factors which influence 
the health and energy of the workers. 


A thousand men will be employed over | 
Many | 
this 


a period of five to eight years. 
of these will have families, and 
means that the town to be created near 


the dam site will have a population of | 
This town will not | 


4,000 to 5,000 people. 
be a temporary construction camp. Dur- 
ing the time that the dam is under con- 
struction, thousands of tourists will each 
year visit this section. When it has been 
completed, the lake 100 miles in length 
above it will draw other thousands be- 
cause of its scenic beauties. Plans ac- 
cordingly have been made to Jay out a 
town which will represent the most mod- 
ern ideas in town planning. 
Waterworks Similar 
To Yuma System 

“The waterworks will be similar in 
character to those built at Yuma, Ariz., 
where the conditions of climate and wa- 
ter are similar to those at Boulder Dam. 


“From the townsite to the dam is 
about 8 miles. The town will 


tomobile road “And a railroad about 36 
miles in length. It not necessary 
that construction of the tunnels to divert 
the river shall await the completion of 
these facilities of living and transporta- 
tion. There is a good road from Las 
Vegas to the canyon. Much of the 
equipment needed in tunnel construction 
can be hauled in over this road. A tem- 
porary construction camp can be located 
on the river, and the construction of 
the tunnels thereby expedited. 

“These diversion tunnels will be four 
{in number, each 50 feet in diametet 
Because of their size, their excavation 


is 


ecretary Wilbur Says Construction Work Already Is 
Under Way and Project Will Be Carried 
To Completion Speedily 


be con-| 
| nected with the outside world by an au-| 


Trust Companies Barred 
As Tax Collector Sureties 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 7. 
Trust companies cannot act as surety 
on a tax collector’s bond in Pennsylvania 
under a ruling by the attorney general’s 
department July 7. Deputy Attorney 
General H. D. Saylor, in an opinion to 
the State Secretary of Banking, Peter 


G. Cameron, held that a tax collector is 
not a fiduciary under the meaning of the 
act of May 16, 1923, and that therefore 
a trust company does rot have the right 
to act as surety on his bond. 6 
a 
lems involved, Congress thought it pru- 
dent to create a board of five, tnree 
aes re, | engineers and two geologists, who would 
cavation where, the foundation of the | review the plans and estimates prepared 
dam is to be placed. | by the Bureau of Reclamation, and re- 
“The building of the road, the railroad,| port direct to the President, The engi- 
the tunnels and the cofferdams will all| neers on this board, Gen. Wm. L, Sei- 
| precede the oan doe = ~ great | bert, builder of Gatun locks at Panama; 
wedge, over 700 feet high, that is to) Daniel W. Mead, and Robert Ridgway, 
close this river. While these earlier | have approved all of the work thus far 
works are being built, the final detailed | submitted to them, and will pass judg- 
{plans for the dams will be completed. | ment on the detailed plans of the dam 
| Only engineers who have had consid-| when these have been completed. 
lerable familiarity with dams and power | fi 
|development can fully appreciate ail Special Board 
| that is involved in these plans. The dam en 
'is not merely a mass of concrete to hold} For Reviewing Plans 
the water back. It is a complex indus-| “Boulder Dam will not only be a monu-, 
trial structure traversed by pipes and} mental engineering work, but the laws 
corridors, in which will be pdaced the | authorizing it inaugurated the greatest 
|regulating gates and the valves for thc | scheme of rural planning yet undertaken 
dynamos which will generate 1,000,000|in the West. That this scheme shall 
| horsepower of electrical energy, and the! prove of the greatest possible value to 
| wasteways for controlling floods. | the Nation, it necessitates now a study 
eo? _ of all irrigation and power possibilities 
| Disposition of lof the ween Sane - ¢ the ~_ 
Initial Appropriation |ent States. Five hundred thousand dol- 
; lars has been provided this year for 
“Of the initial appropriation of $10,- | uate of solani ary projects, Pn Col- 
| 660,000, $2,500,000 will be used to build | >yado Basin. This includes $100,000 for 
the railroad, $525,000 will be expended | study of the irrigation possibilities of 
in the a wae dee, ogy: Rage eodigg bhp as = a ie 
ing ou e town, ! § Ss| ico, the four States above Boulder Dam; 
sewers and other conveniences of the | $950,000 for surveys and preparation of 
town, and in the construction of a main | plans and estimates for the Parker-Gila 
office building for the Government en-| project in Arizona, and $150,000 for con- 
gineers and clerical staff, and 25 homes tinuing the surveys and preparation of 
for x SS a ak ae a plans and estimates for the Palo Verde, 
“The greater part o e 100, reS | Imperial an oachella Valleys. o- 
which will be flooded is oo "— | aaa, these investigations will deal with 
|scrattered through it are small areas of |the possible future reclamation of 6,- 
privately owned land, the largest “one | 900,000 acres of land, an area equal to 
|being in the valley of the Virgin River.| that now irrigated in the lower Nile. 
| Title to these lands, and to whatever | Consideration must be given to a pos-. 
jisining claims have merit, will have to] sible 6,000,000 horsepower electrical de- - 
be acquired. , velopment om the river as a whole. 
“Five million dollars, of the initial) y . rs j 
estimate, is to be used in construc‘ion | Varying } iews and 
of the tunnels which will eventually cost Conflicting Interests 


18,000,000. While the tunnels and the 23 ; : : al 
poe eam are being built, all the | ee con sounding eee ae 
ils of the dam and its power equipment) "~" , rf , 

tat = saaee out. The Reclamation | Work out ' = a a a 

Bureau will have the cooperation of the | Scheme of deve — ’ — — 

|engineers of the Los Angeles Water and i a not . _ “ _— — 

Power Department and the Southern Cal- but of t e economis anc e's a esn n. 
The half century of extensive adminis- 


i i ison Company and its related : 1 dm 
ae Oe a | trative experience of Commissioner 


companies. Confidence is felt that this : 

cme equipment will represent the high- | Mead, his record as framer = oe 
est efficiency yet achieved in any indus- | ful policies, are convincing ev idence tha 
\trial development of this character, |this great opportunity for statesman- 

“The designing of this dam is in com-/ship is in capable hands. 

petent hands. No organization in any | “R. F. Walter, the chief engineer, who 
country has had greater experience in| will be Commissioner Mead’s right-hand 
such* work than the Bureau of Reclama- {man in this investigation and develop- 
tion. Not a single dam of the 125 built| ment, is also prepared, through long 
by the Reclamation Bureau has failed.| years of experience in the West and 
Its chief designing engineer, J. L. Sav-| the exercise of large responsibilities, to 
age, is recognized as a genius in his line. | geal effectively with the varied and dif- 
He has successfully designed three dams | fey]t questions which must come up for 
which at the time of their construction | decision. 


| were the highest in the world. Boulder | “Of one thing the public should be 


Dam adds another to this unique record. | 1 ni 
|In addition to the corps of experts on | Warned and that is the unwisdom of 


. " ++ | going to the vicinity of the damsite in 
[the Permament stat ot tne Ber eWiiey, | he expectation of getting work without 
|who has an international reputation and | ample provision to ee emergency 
lis consulting engineer for the irrigation | should ee ——— oon The a 
|department of India; L. C, Hill, the de- | site 1s ocated in t we of a grent 
lsigner and resident engineer on the|desert with few inhabitants and slig 
| Roosevelt Dam and many monumental | opportunity for other employment than 
| works in vhis and other countries, and|that which it may afford. Employment 
| D. C. Henny, one of the foremost con- | will develop only as contracts are let 
i sulting engineers of the country. and ample notice will be given when 
| “Because of the exceptional size of the| opportunities for work present them- 
|dam and the difficult engineering prob-! selves.” 


at Boulder Dam 


, will be very much like the operation of 
|a quarry. The greatest problem will be | 
|the disposal of the excavated material. 
| Part of it will be needed to build the} 
cofferdams that will be placed in the 
iriver, above and below the site of the| 
|dam, to keep the water out of the ex- 








Investment Bonds 


ELL informed opinion, in which we concur, is 
that recent readjustments in money and security 
markets should bring about an increasing demand for 


investment bonds. 


We recommend consideration by investors — private 
and institutional — of the advisability of the immediate 


employment of available 


funds in the purchase of 


investment bonds at current levels. 


We shall be pleased to 


mail a carefully selected 


list of Investment Bonds upon request. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, corner 


Ground Floor, Woodward 


Incorporated 
Boston 


Harris, Forbes & Co., Led. 


Logdon 





Bond Department 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Chicago 


Wiliam, New York 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Montreal Toronte 


Harris, Forbes & Cie 
Paris 
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Territorial Insignificance Left Behind and 
Splendid Schools and Roads Established with 
Deficit Wiped out, Says Governor Dillon 


By R. C. DILLON 


Governor, 


HE COST of government in New 

Mexico some thirty years ago 

amounted to fifty thousand dol- 
lars, which was practically nothing 
compared with what it is today. The 
value of that government service was 
also practically nothing compared with 
the value of the service given today. 

It is hard to believe that any sane 
citizen could wish a return of the ter- 
ritorial days in order to run the gov- 
ernment on fifty thousand dollars. It 
is now a physical impossibility. 

Fifty thousand dollars today would 
hardly pay the cost of building four 
miles of hard-surfaced road. 

In 1900, under the territorial form 
of government, the cost of the judicial 
and executive branches of New Mexico 
was borne by the Federal Government. 
Our executive department was ‘practi- 
cally run by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, an official who perhaps had never 
set foot in the State of New Mexico. 

The burdens of statehood were heavy 
for our meager population. The: peo- 
ple had hardly gotten started under the 
new form of government when the 
World War came on, bringing with it 
additional hardships. This was fol- 
lowed by several years of drought that 
practically wiped out our cattle in- 
dustry. 

In spite of all these difficulties the 
people of New Mexico have made the 
grade. They have laid a substantial 
foundation for one of the greatest 
States in the Union and have made 
education one of the cornerstones. 


A 


When I entered the office of governor 
nearly four years ago the State ac- 
counts showed a deficit of three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight thousand dol- 
lars. In addition to this drawback we 
found that all of our State institutions, 
educational and otherwise, were badly 
in need of repairs and enlargement on 
account of the fact that they had been 
neglected for a period of ten or more 
years, owing to the war and other ad- 
verse conditions. 

The obstacles appeared overwhelm- 
ing. Our State legislature heroically 
faced the situation and made necessary 
appropriations for our institutions. 

The deficit has recently been wiped 
off the books. We now have a clean 
slate. 

New Mexico is abreast of the times 
and abreast with the most progressive 
States in the Union. We have not mis- 
used our sovereignity. 

In 1900, the territorial treasurer 
showed receipts amounting to $569,- 
414.97. Today our State treasurer esti- 
mates receipts for this fiscal year of 
$16,940,722.56. 

In 1900 the assessed valuation of 
New Mexico was placed at approxi- 
mately thirty-six million dollars. In 
1930 it is given as three hundred and 
five million dollars. 


In 1900 there were twenty-five banks ~ 


in New Mexico showing resources 
amounting to about six million five 
hundred thousand dollars. In 1930 we 
have fifty-four solid, sound banks that 
have weathered the storms of war and 
drought and show resources amounting 
to fifty-five million dollars. 

In 1900 the population of the terri- 
tory was given as 195,510. Today we 
have in the neighborhood of four hun- 
dred thousand—or it may be that the 
census will show four hundred and 
fifty thousand when completed. At the 
rate people are now coming into the 
State we may conservatively estimate 
that this population will double in the 
course of the next five years. 

Citizens of New Mexico have in past 
years placed upon themselves heavy 


State of New Me#ico 


tax burdens for educational purposes 
and for various public and municipal 
improvements. It has appeared’ that 
necessity and average progress re- 
quired such action. 

It is also possible that we can over- 
tax ourselves and make life a burden. 
So—now that we have our educational 
institutions in such good condition, a 
super-highway program in full swing, 
and the heavy State deficit has been 
lifted from our accounts, and our house 
is in good order—we should, from now 
on, go slow in adding to our tax bur- 
dens and adopt the plan of pay as 
we go. 

The cost of education in New Mexico 
in 1900 amounted to $330,366. The 
number of common schools was 513, 
employing 575 teachers, with a total 
enrollment of 21,761 pupils and the 
average term was four months. The 
average monthly salary of teachers was 
$59.19. 

A 


The cost of education in New Mexico 
in 1950 amounted to nine million dol- 
lars. We have 1,478 elementary and 
high schools, employing 3,218 teachers, 
with a total enrollment of 98,752 and 
the average term taught is nine 
months. The average monthly salary 
of teachers today is one hundred and 
ten dollars. 

In 1900 there were less than one 
dozen high schools in the State. Today 
we have one hundred and twenty-five. 


Now let us take a look at the devel- 
opment of the State along other lines 
during this period. 


There was no appropriations for 
highways in 1900. The highway de- 
partment, in 1930, had on hand a State 
and Federal highway program amount- 
ing to eight million dollars. Cash re- 
sources from tourist travel, amounting 
to nothing in 1900, in 1950 were forty 
million dollars. 


In 1900 we had only seen a few pic- 
tures of the horseless wagon. During 
the period from Dec. 1, 1929, to Apr. 
30, 1930, only five months, the re- 
ceipts of our motor vehicle department 
amounted to $1,201,474.26. 

Allied with our motor vehicle depart- 
ment is the gasoline tax department. 
During the past year this department 
collected from the gasoline tax $2,289,- 
767.38. It is estimated that the re- 
ceipts for 1930 will be two million five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

These two items represent the chief 
source from which we build and main- 
tain our splendid highway system. 

In 1900 cotton growing was unheard 
of in New Mexico. In 1930 the yield 
from our cotton crops will probably 
amount to over eight million dollars. 


A 


Receipts of the commissioner of pub- 
lic lands in 1900 were $27,165. Esti- 
mated receipts for 1930 are $1,800,000. 
Of this amount $1,440,000 is turned 
over to the schools of the State. 

The game department had no re- 
ceipts in 1900. Estimated receipts for 
1930 are $135,000. This department is 
manayed by a nonpartisan commission 
which is conserving our game _ re- 
sources. It has established one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven game refuges 
throughout the State and created 
hunting and recreation fields that are 
now attracting nationwide attention. 

Nothing was spent for public health 
and child welfare in 1900. Today we 
have a public health bureau giving 
efficient attention and care to the pub- 
lic health and to destitute and delin- 
quent children. The receipts of this 
bureau to be used for this great con- 
structive service amount to $77,250 for 
1930. 





M. aine’s Advantages for Industry 


Superiority Claimed for Labor Conditions 
By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, 


N 1927, which is the last year for 
I which complete figures are avail- 

able, over ten thousand Maine wage 
earners were engaged in the textile in- 
dustry and the total production of our 
mills had a value in excess of forty 
million dollars. 

The textile industry has been expe- 
riencing difficulties. 

But the rumor that the South was a 
more advantageous location for cotton 
mills seems_to have proved unfounded. 
In the South at the present time the 
same depression exists, and many mills 
are running only alternate weeks. 

The cut of production of fifty per 
cent, which has been necessary there, 
has tended to improve our prospects in 
the North. Those familiar with the 
business confidently expect a good fu- 
ture for the textile industry wherever 
we have modernized mills. 

Maine is a good State for cotton man- 
ufacturing. We have labor, and labor 
conditions that are far superior to 
other States. 


State of Maine 


Our climate may call for living costs 
that are slightly higher than the South. 
But this is more than offset by the fact 
that Maine climate is far healthier. 
Maine climate gives us good living con- 
ditions. 

It may be safely said that, as far as 
the textile industry is concerned, we 
are in a better position to cope with the 
problems now confronting the industry 
than is the South. 

Maine’s possibilities are vast and her 
opportunities many. We _ have but 
touched on what remains to be done in 
the way of development, but we have 
the public-spirited citizens, the men 
and women, the boys and girls. Our 
outlook, indeed, portrays a real en- 
couragement. 

Every individual who does his work 
well and lives a good life is a tremen- 
dous asset to a community. Each citi- 
zen can separately do his part to make 
his home town and his State a better 
place. But it is through coopera- 
tion that the greatest results may be 
achieved. 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Postal Service—Page 1 (Col. 5); Page 
4 (Col. 5, 6). 

Production—Page 1 (Col. 4); Page 2 
(Col. 2, 5); Page 5 (Col. 6); Page 
11 (Col. 1); Page 14 (Col. 1, 5). 

Public Health—Page 5 (Col. 1); Page 
14 (Col, 5) 

Public Utilities—Page 11 (Col. 5); 
Page 12 (Col. 5); Page 13 (Col. 
4). 

Radio—Page 1 (Col. 7); Page 6 ( Col. 
6). 
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Railroads—Page 3 (Col. 4); Page 5 
(Col. 2); Page 10; Page 11 (Col. 
4, 7); Page 12 (Col. 2); Page 13 
(Col. 1). 

Scientific Research—Page 2 (Col. 5). 

Shipping—Page 1 (Col. 5); Page 3 
(Col, 6). 

Social Welfare—Page 2 (Col. 7); Page 
5 (Col. 1). 

State Taxation—Page 8. 

Taxation—Page 1 (Col. 1): 
(Col. 2); Page 8; 
(Col. 7). 

Topical Survey—Page 4 (Col. 5). 

Trade Practices—Page 6 (Col. 6); 
Page 11 (Col. 1). 

Transportation—Page 4 (Col. 1). 

Veterans—Page 3 (Col. 5, 7). 
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Bibliography as Guide Post 


to Research in Framing Legislation 
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Reference Data Properly Compiled Essential Aid 


to Law-makers in Directing Studies, Says Wisconsin Librarian 


By MARY MORAN KIRSCH 


Librarian, Legislative Reference Library, State of Wisconsin 


HE TREMENDOUS increase in 

the amount of printed material 

bearing on all phases of eco- 
nomic, social and political problems 
not only makes the task of a bibliog- 
rapher more difficult and complicated 
than ever before, but causes it to be- 
come singularly significant in relation 
to the work of public men, such as leg- 
islators or administrators, whose poli- 
cies may have a determining influence 
on the daily life of the people. 

The importance of. bibliographies as 
guide posts to knowledge and informa- 
tion on which momentous policies may 
be based endows bibliography with a 
high mission. 

In order to fulfill this mission a bib- 
liography should be more than a mere 
list of books and manuscripts relating 
to a given subject, and even more than 
the history or description of them with 
the notices of dates, editions, and so 
on. It must be a living record of what 
has been done in any given field; it 
must be an eloquent description of the 
thought which forms the most essen- 
tial principle of the subject. 


The material in a bibliography must 
be so arranged as to present the his- 
tory of a movement from the time it 
first begins to take shape in the form 
of a timid idea, as it works upward 
against obstacles of all kinds, and as 
it finally gains recognition as a factor 
in life, whether from a scientific or 
social point of view. 

To accomplish this, bibliographical 
material should be arranged as often 
as is possible in a chronological order. 
Generally, such an arrangement is help- 
ful in gathering up the superficial his- 
tory of a particular problem. 

Next, the content of the annotations 
must unfold the exact point of view 
of each of the publications under con- 
sideration. That is to say, annotations 
should be arranged and worded so as 
to bring out the true meaning of the 
various contributions in relation to the 
time they were written and the status 
of the problem at that time. 

An accurate description should, of 
course, be given of all the factual in- 
formation contained in the different ar- 
ticles, pamphlets and books examined. 
Generally, the comments made should 
not be in the form of criticism. 

A bibliography which is arranged in 
the order of time and which is care- 
fully annotated gives not only a pic- 
ture of the history and present stand- 
ing of a given question, but it serves 
as a powerful suggestion as to the lines 
of rational thought and action that 
should be followed in the future. 

Such a conception of bibliography is 
of special importance in an institution 
like the Wisconsin legislative reference 
library, which aims to place at the dis- 
posal of its patrons the most compre- 
hensive and accurate information which 
it is possible to obtain, and to which 
legislators and public officials come for 
information and enlightenment on pub- 
lic questions which will form the sub- 
ject of future legislative or adminis- 
trative action. 

Because of the nature of its work 
the reference library finds it necessary 
to compile many bibliographies, begin- 
ning with simple lists of references 


specially requested by legislators, pub- 
lic officials, students and private citi- 
zens, and ending with select or compre- 
hensive bibliographies which, also, are 
compiled upon request, or which are 
prepared to serve the librarians and 
assistants in working with theories, 
policies, and opinions on economic, so- 
cial and political questions. 

The preparation of great numbers of 
bibliographies of the latter type, the 
demand for which is increasing, is be- 
yond the powers of such a small staff 
as is that of the Wisconsin legislative 
reference library; hence, the library 
has found it profitable to lean heavily 
on the students who are enrolled in 
the University of Wisconsin library 
school, and who are required to submit 
a bibliography to the library school as 
one of the requisites for graduation. 

It has been the practice of the legis- 
lative reference library to undertake 
the supervision and instruction of stu- 
dents who are interested in bibliogra- 
phies of a sociological, economic and 
political character. In this way, the 
library receives a number of bibliogra- 
phies which are exceptionally weil 
done, and the students find it possible 
to work with subjects which undoubt- 
edly would remain unknown to them 
were the library not at hand to furnish 
the necessary: background in subject 
matter and library technique. 

The distinctive qualifications of the 
students of the library school from the 
point of view of education, training, 
and earnestness of purpose, and the 
further fact that in working out their 
bibliographies they come in contact 
with specialists in various fields at the 
State capitol and the University of 
Wisconsin, makes their work most val- 
uable in the attempt of the Wisconsin 
legislative reference 'ibrary to reach 
the high ideal of a constructive and 
stimulating collection of bibliographies, 
the subject matter of each of which is 
concerned with practical problems of 
immediate importance. 

In this, to a large measure, lies their 
value. There can be no more useful 
aim than to serve as a key to the analy- 
sis of utilitarian subjects in the light 
of historical evolution and theoretical 
speculation. 

The following bibliographies which 
have been compiled during the past 
two years for the legislative reference 
library by University of Wisconsin 
library school students serve as good 
illustrations of an approach to model 
bibliographic studies on subjects of 
current and social interest: 

Large scale agricultural marketing. 

Economic and sociological research 
in agriculture. 

Police power. 

Chain stores. 

State advertising. 

Maternity as a public 
lem. 

Branch,and chain banking. 

Utilization of farm and forest waste. 

Cold storage and refrigeration of 
food. 

Elimination of illiteracy. 

Public opinion; its nature and agen- 
cies for creation and dissemination. 

Land utilization and larfd economics. 

Lobbying. 


health prob- 
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Time to Plan Sale Extension 
while Commerce Lags 


World Conditions now Existent Necessitate 
Greater Efforts to Maintain and Expand Busi- 
ness Abroad, Says Foreign Trade Adviser 


By A. S. 


can foreign trader to make a 

careful inventory of his selling 
resources, to determine how well fitted 
he is to maintain and extend his for- 
eign sales under conditions now ex- 
istent. 

In a large area of the world, busi- 
ness is below normal, merchandise 
stocks are moving slowly, and collec- 
tigns are more or less difficult. 

The world today is one big family; 
what affects one member of this family 
seems to affect each member. As busi- 
ness improwes sin this country, it is 
reasonable to expect that this improve- 
ment will stimulate and improve busi- 
ness in every other country. 


A 


Cable, radio, and international teleph- 
ony bring each country in this fam- 
ily of nations in daily touch, one with 
the other. South Africa, Brazil, Swe- 
den, or Australia—in fact, every coun- 
try on the map—know what is happen- 
ing in this country the same day of 
occurrence, just as we know of the im- 
portant events in every remote section 
of the world within an incredibly short 
time. 

The familiar statement that “trade 
follows the flag” is, in reality, not 
sound. Trade goes to those who seek 
it most successfully, and if the item of 
trade has merit, if the price is right 
for the ultimate consumer and will add 
to his comfort, pleasure, or necessity, 
it will sell, regardless of the national 
flag which flies over the factory which 
produces it. While this is a general 
statement, in the main it is correct. 


A 


The American foreign trader has 
learned many valuable lessons during 
the past ten years. He has become ag- 
gressive and intelligent; he has learned 
the value of cooperation and he makes 
most practical application of that asset. 

Export sales directors and credit 
men representing business concerns in 
this country who are competitors in the 
sense that they are handling similar or 
kindred lines, are meeting in group 
sessions and discussing in the freest 
possible manner their foreign accounts. 

Much helpful information obviously 
comes out of such discussions. In no 
other country of the world within the 
knowledge of the writer is this habit 
so prevalent as in this country. 

Our traders are equipped to meet the 
situation existing today, but selling 


r | “NHIS IS a good time for the Ameri- 


we 


HILLYER 


Chief, Commercial Intelligence Division, 


Department of Commerce 


abroad up to the beginning of this vear 
has been comparatively easy and col- 
lections in the main have not been diffi- 
cult. That condition, however, does not 
exist today. 

Our traders, therefore, should care- 
fully check up on their selling re- 
sources, determine to put greater ef- 
forts into selling to the markets abroad 
than ever before, cultivate more closely 
the confidence of the foreign buyer, be- 
come better acquainted with the ob- 
stacles he is encountering in his selling 
efforts, and ascertain if practical as- 
sistance is possible to ease or overcome 
such’ obstacles. This all generates con- 
fidence—and confidence between buyer 
and seller is the keystone of permanent 
and successful foreign trading. 

Our traders should take great pains 
at this time to ascertain if their for- 
eign distributors are so placed that a 
frequent presentation of their lines is 
possible to the best buyers. The for- 
eign market is a large area; selling in 
this country is concentrated so that 
just this can be accomplished. 

Concentration in selling is a most 
important consideration today. The 
foreign dealer in many sections prefers 
to place smaller orders at more fre- 
quent periods. It is advantageous to 
the American supplier to do business 
on that basis at the present time. 


A 


This is the time for the American 
foreign trader to marshal his selling 
forces, make use of a sales strategy, 
cultivate closely every foreign buyer he 
is dealing with, and if some of his buy- 
ers find themselves—because of -condi- 
tions over which they have no control— 
unable to meet their obligations at due 
dates, a helpful attitude on the part of 
the supplier during the difficult period 
may mean the cementing of friendships 
that would be invaluable. 

Likewise, at the present time there 
is also an opportunity of ascertaining 
who may not be worthy of your confi- 
dence. 

The American foreign trader has 
back of him a Government organization 
to determine facts and give assistance. 
It is thoroughly organized for that pur- 
pose. 

That organization—the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce—will 
work even harder, if necessary, for the 
exporters of this country to enable 
them to maintain and develop their 
sales with buyers overseas. 





Protecting Child against Diphtheria 


Immunity for Life Claimed for Toxin-Antitoxin 
By THOMAS PARRAN, JR., M. D. 


Commissioney of Health, State of New York 


IPHTHERIA is a_ dangerous, 
D deadly disease which chiefly at- 

tacks little children under five 
years of age. 

Many parents do not worry much 
about diphtheria. They have read or 
heard about the treatment of the 
disease with antitoxin. They feel that 
with such a wonderful remedy there is 
little to fear. 


It is true that antitoxin is a wonder- 
ful remedy for diphtheria. A few years 
ago, however, a method of prevention 
was discovered, which possibl: is even 
more remarkable than the remedy. It 
was found that a child can be protected 
against diphtheria probably for life, by 
injecting under the skin a substance 
known as toxin-antitoxin, commonly 
called “T-A.” 

T-A causes the body to form its own 
antitoxin so that after several months 


Roadside development. 

Sale of drugs other than by pharmac- 
ists. 

Commercial and political expansion 
in the Caribbean region. 

Training of employes by 
tions. 

Has woman suffrage 
United States? 

Waterpower and superpower. 

Commercial canning for the last half 
decade. 

Dairying in the South since 1920. 

Satellite cities. 

Road-building problems. 

Crop and market reports: their his- 
tory and present status in the United 
States. 

Fish culture. 

The American woman at work. 

The machine age in industry. 

Newest fads in education. 

Petty forms of gambling. 

Migratory farm labor. 

The financing of public education. 

Sterilization of abnormals. 

Methods of identifying criminals. 

Leadership. 

The trend of progress of the move- 
ment to improve small loan conditions. 

Legal phases of agricultural market- 
ing and agricultural cooperation. 


corpora- 


benefited the 


there is enough of it to successfully 
overcome the toxin or poison of the 
diphtheria germ. Furthermore there is 
ground for belief that once the body 
has formed its own antitoxin, it will 
continue to do so throughout life. 
There are several reasons why it is 
better to prevent diphtheria than to de- 
pend merely upon proper treatment: 


1.—Antitoxin may be administered 
too late and in insufficient quantity to 
save life. Evidence of diphtheria may 
be so slight that a physician is not 
called early enough. 

2.—One form of diphtheria—laryn- 
geal—attacks the larynx or windpipe 
and may cause croup but no sore 
throat. The child may choke to death 
before medical attendance can be had. 

3.—Another form, nasal diphtheria, 
attacks the lining of the nose, and may 
be regarded as a common cold until it 
is too late. 4 

4.—A person who has diphtheria 
must undergo a period of illness and 
may suffer from bad after-effects, espe- 4 
cially heart disease. 

5.—Other members of the family 
must usually suffer inconvenience from 
quarantine regulations. 

Hundreds of thousands of children 
have already been treated with T-A. It 
has proved itself safe. It is seldom in- 
deed that children under 10 notice any 
after-effects at all, while among those 
under five such effects are almost un- 
heard of. 

Only three injections ai week apart 
are usually necessary. The protection 
given by these injections develops 
slowly. It may take a few months be- 
fore it is complete. 

Where the use of T-A has been sys- 
tematically promoted, diphtheria has 
steadily decreased. Many children’s in- 
stitutions have been entirely freed from 
the disease. 

The younger the child the more fatal 
is diphtheria and the more readily it is 
prevented by toxin-antitoxin. 

Treatment with toxin-antitoxin is 
harmless and painless. It requires only 
three weekly visits to your family doc- 
tor, or to a clinic. This simple treat- 
ment guards your child against diph- 
theria. 





